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HEROES—N° I. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM, 
REVOLUTIONARY 
MONG the multitude of American 


generals who distinguished themselves 


4 


in the Revolutionary war, no one is more 


widely known than Israel Putnam. Un- 
like many of his compeers, whose reputa- 
tion is confined to the readers of history, 
his name and deeds are known to all. His 
fame is as universal as that of Washing- 
ton. The delectable history of ‘ Old Put 
and the Woif,” always a favorite selection 
in class-books, is the wonder and delight 
of school-boys, while his daring ride down 
the rocks at Horse Neck is the admiration 
of innumerable children of larger growth. 
In common with some hundred thousand 
or more of the latter, I remember witness- 
ing, some years ago, a drama of ‘the 
times that tried men’s souls,” the strong 


Vou. XII.—8 


point of which was a representation of the 
general’s break-neck feat. I sat through 
I know not. how many acts, just to see 
an ordinary actor ride an ordinary horse 
down a declivity of pasteboard! The 
play rana fabulous number of nights, and, 
for anything that I know to the contrary, 
may be running still; if so, I wouldn't 
advise any one to see it. It is a bore. 
The life of a man Jike Putnam cannot 
be written at length in a paper like this. 
Narrated in detail, his adventures would 
fill volumes. Besides, the age in which 
he lived being one of the most memorable 
which the world has yet seen, his history 
is more or less a history of theage. The 
most that can be given here, is a running 
account of his life, with a glance at some 
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of his most prominent achievements. Much 
must be overlooked, and much taken for 
granted. The reader is supposed to be 
familiar with the principal events of the 
Revolution; if he be not, it is his fault, 
not mine; all I can do is to suggest an 
instant amendment. It is well enough to 
know the history of Greece and Rome; 
but, as Americans, we ought to know 
something of our own country as well; 
the more the better. 





There have been several biographies of 


Putnam. The earliest was written in 1788, 
by Colonel Humphreys, one of his aids in 
the revolution; the latest in 1846, by Wil- 
liam Cutter. It is from this last that I 
have derived the material, and in some 
instances the language of what follows: 
Israel Putnam was born in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 7th of January, 1718. 
His father was Captain Joseph Putnam. 
The original name of the family was Put- 
tenham. They resided of old in Buck- 
inghamshire,’‘England. The first of the 
name who emigrated to New England was 
Mr. John Putnam ; he came over with the 
venerable Endicott, and settled in Salem, 
or what was then Salem, (it is now in- 
cluded in the limits of Danvers,) in 1634. 
Israel was his great grandson. 





nest. It creaked and bent under him; 
still he went on. At last he stooped on 
one knee and reached out his hand to 
grasp the nest; his fingers touched it. 
**] have it,” he shouted ; but at that mo- 
ment the limb broke short off, and he fell. 
His fall was broken by the lower branch 
of the tree, which caught in his pantaloons, 


| and held him suspended with his head 


down. The boys were terribly frightened ; 
but Israel was cool and collected. They 
suggested several means of rescuing him, 
none of which were practicable. At last, 
Israel singled out one of his playmates, 
who was a good marksman, and who, for- 
tunately, had his rifle with him, and told 
him to fire at the limb, and so cut it off. 
The boy demurred, suggesting that the 
bullet might happen to strike his head. 
“Never mind, Jim,” said Israel; “ you 
had better blow out my brains at once than 
see me die here by hanging. Shoot.” 

** But you will fall.” 

** Shoot,” said Israel again, and shoot 
the boy did. The bullet struck the limb, 


| the splinters flew, and down dropped Israel, 


| 


Of Israel's | 


early childhood but few memorials remain. | 


He is said to have been a brave and fear- 
less boy, generous and manly, and always 
good-natured. Like the of most 
farmers at that time, his education was 
limited ; but what he lacked in learning 
he made up in judgment and good sense. 


sons 


One of the earliest anecdotes of his youth 
illustrates his daring in pursuit of what 
he had set his heart on, and his coolness 
in a moment of great peril. Wandering 


in the woods one day with some of his | 
companions who were engaged in the boy- | 
came a brood of young birds to Israel's 


ish amusement of birds’ nesting, the band 


discovered a fine nest lodged on the top | 


branch of a very tall tree. The tree stood 
apart, and was difficult to climb. 
could not reach the nest by a pole, or any 
other contrivance at theircommand. The 
only way to obtain the coveted prize was 
for some one to venture out after it on the 
frail branch. 
inclined to risk it, Israel took off his jacket, 
rolled his pantaloons up to his knees, and 
“ There’s nothing like 
He reached the top of 
the tree, and crept out on a limb which 
grew just under the branch containing the 


No one of the boys seeming 


began to climb. 
trying,” he said. 


They | 


rather red in the face. The fall bruised 
him severely, but he got up and laughed it 
off. A few days afterward he went back 
to the tree alone, and succeeded in cap- 
turing the nest, this time without any ac- 
cident. The anecdote is trivial, perhaps, 
but it shows the stuff of which the future 
hero was made. 

A few years later, Israel gave up going 
after the nests of birds, and turned his 
attention to finding a bird for his own nest; 
in short, he married. This was in 1739, 
his twenty-first year. The lady of his 
choice was a Miss Hannah Pope, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Pope, of Salem. In the 
year following, the young couple removed 
to Pomfret, Connecticut. By and by there 


nest, as many as ten in all ; four sons and 
six daughters. A few years found him in 
the enjoyment of a comfortable and sub- 
stantial home. His clearings were well 
fenced and cultivated ; his pastures were 
handsomely stocked ; his entire establish- 
ment, with one exception, was prosperous. 
The exception was his sheep, scores of 
which were sacrificed every year. His 
losses in that line became so great at last, 
that he felt he must either give up his 
flocks or kill their destroyer. As far as 
he and the neighbors could judge, the 
havoe was committed by one old she wolf 
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and her whelps. They managed, in the 
course of the season, to kill off the whelps 
with their dogs, but the old wolf was too 
wary to allow herself to be caught. She 
had once been taken in a trap, but she 
escaped, leaving her toes behind her. Is- 
rael entered into a league with some of 
his neighbors, who agreed to watch and 
hunt, and never to abandon the pursuit 
until the wolf was destroyed. Two of 
them were to keep on her track until she 
was overtaken, or driven to her den. 
Commencing the pursuit in the opening of 
winter, after a light fall of snow, they 
were svon on a sure trail; they found the 
track of the toeless foot. They pursued 
her to the banks of the Connecticut River, 
where she doubled and turned back to 
Pomfret again. Early in the morning, 
the day after their return, they earthed 
her in a den, about three miles from Israel’s 
house. There she was guarded until a 
large company of men and boys had as- 
sembled together, with dogs and guns, and 
straw and sulphur, and other warlike ap- 
purtenances, offensive and defensive. The 
dogs ventured in the den, but soon came 
back yelping and bloody. The band next 
tried the virtues of straw and sulphur. 
They smoked the cave and themselves, 
but the wolf refused to come forth. They 
tried the dogs again, but the dogs backed 
out. Israel proposed to his servant to 
take a torch and gun, and enter the cave 
and shoot her; as might have been ex- 
pected, the servant declined. Finding no 
one willing to attempt the descent, he 
made up his mind to do it himself; his 
neighbors remonstrated with him, but in 
vain. Knowing that all wild animals have 
an instinctive dread of fire, he tore upa 
quantity of birch bark into strips, and 


throwing off his coat and waistcoat, lighted | 


one of his extempore torches, and crawled 
into the cave on his hands and knees. The 


mouth of the cave was about two feet | 
It had an oblique descent of fif- | 


square, 
teen feet, then it ran horizontally ten 


feet, and then ascended gradually about | 


sixteen feet more. The sides of the 
passage through which he crawled were 
solid rock, as was also the top and bot- 
tom. It was in no place high enough 
for a man to raise himself upright. He 
was several times obliged to stop, and re- 
new his birch torch, at the hazard each 
time of being left in utter darkness. He 
crept on all-fours to the top of the ascent, 


| where he discovered the glaring eyes of 
| the wolf, who was sitting in the extremity 
‘of the cavern. Startled at the sight of 
the flame, she growled and gnashed her 
teeth. He reconnoitered her position, 
formed his plan of attack, and giving a 
| kick at the rope which was fastened to 
| his leg, (I believe I forgot to mention the 
| rope,) was dragged out feet first, and so 
| violently, that his shirt was stripped over 
hishead. His skin was terribly lacerated. 
| He immediately loaded his gun, and light- 
| ing another handful of torches, descended 
a second time. As he approached the 
wolf, she howled and snapped her teeth, 
and rolling her terrible eyes, dropped her 
head between her paws. He took delib- 
erate aim at her head, and fired as she 
was in the act of springing. Stunned 
with the sheck, and suffocated with the 
smoke of the powder, he was again drag- 
ged out into the air. As svon as the 
smoke had cleared away, he went down 
the third time to secure and bring out his 
prize. She lay on the floor of the cave 
bathed in blood. He held the torch to 
her nose, and finding her insensible, he 
seized her by the ears, and was again 
dragged out, wolf and all. Then the old 
woods of Pomfret rang with shouts, great, 
manly shouts, whose echoes rolled away 
into the village, and lifted a load of fear 
from the hearts of the troubled women 
folk. Ere long they saw a band with 
torches winding down the road, escorting 
Israel to his home, wolf and all. The 
wolf was borne on a litter, on the shoulders 
of the larger boys, who claimed the honor, 
because they had kept awake so long. 
There was great merriment that night in 
Pomfret ; tables were spread, and loaded 
| down with good things, not forgetting new 
| cider and oldrum. If the bird that Israel 
had taken to his nest years before wept 
The 
story was noised all over the country, 
with many marvelous additions, the wolf 
being changed, at the option of the story- 
teller, into an indefinite number of wolves, 
or a bear with two cubs, or any convenient 
member of theanimal kingdom. At length 
it got into the papers of that day and re- 
gion, and finally into the journals of En- 
gland and France, and Putnam was fa- 
miliarly known as “ the Old Wolf.” 

On the breaking out of the French war, 
in 1755, Putnam was appointed to a cap- 
| taincy in the regiment of Connecticut 





| a little, it was with joy, not sorrow. 
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provincials. He had had no previous 
military experience ; but his popularity 
yas so great, that his company was soon 
made up. His first service was in the 
victory of Sir William Johnson over the 
Baron Dieskau, at Fort Edward. He 
took an active part in this campaign of 
1755, not so much as a regular officer, as 
It was his employ- 
ment to reconnoiter the lines of the enemy, 


a ranger or scout. 


gain intelligence of his movements, carry 
off stragglers, and annoy him generally. 
Among other 
adventures which belong to this period of 


His success was complete. 


his career, may be mentioned one in which 
he, and a certain lieutenant, Robert Dur- 
They 
were sent out to reconnoiter the enemy’s 


kee, came near losing their lives. 


camp near Ticonderoga, and being igno- 
rant of the French and Indian method of 
lighting fires in the middle of their camps, 
instead of on the outer edge, as was 
English custom, they crept too near, 
the 
seen and fired upon, 


found themselves all at once among 


sentinels. 


and 


They were 
Durkee was wounded in the thigh. 
They jumped up and ran in the dark, amid 

When they reached 
Putnam 


a shower of bullets. 
of 


that there was a little rum left in his ean- 


a place safety remembered 


teen. He unslung the canteen, which hung 
under his arm, and found it perfectly dry. 
It had been pierced by one of the balls 
which whistled about him in his flight. 
The next day he examined his blanket to 
see how that had fared ; it was riddled in 
fourteen places ! 

About this time the garrison was per- 
plexed every night by the disappearance of 
the sentinel at a certain post. ‘The com- 
manding officer had given orders that in 
be heard in the 
vicinity, the sentinel should call out three 


case any noise should 


times, ** Who goes there?” and then, if 
no answer were returned, fire in the diree- 


tion of the noise. ‘The precaution was 
useless ; the post was always found de- 
serted in the morning. This went on 


some time, until Putnam, who, as a com- 
missioned officer, was 
such duties, solicited the honor of standing 
vuard. Jt was granted, and the usual in- 
him. For several 
hours nething occurred to attract his at- 
tention ; 


structions were given 


his 
quick ear discerned a slight rustling in 


about midnight, however, 
the grass, as if some animal were stealthily 


approaching the spot. 


Presently the rust- 


ling was followed by a crackling sound 
like that made by a hog munching acorns. 
Putnam raised his musket, and calling out, 
**Who goes there three times?” fired. 
His shot was followed by a deep groan 
and a struggle, as of a man in the agonies 
of death. 
a huge Indian disguised in a boar’s skin, 
and breathing his last. Putnam had shot 
him through the heart. 

In 1757 the Legislature of Connecticut 
conferred on Putnam the commission of 
a Major. He examined with General 
Webb the condition of Fort William Hen- 
ry, the frontier post of the Americans, 
then under Colonel Monroe. While there 


On examining the spot, he found 





the | 
and | 


his valiant commander, who seems to have 
had a large stock of discretion always on 
hand, heard that the enemy were about to 
make a southern movement, which alarmed 
him, and he immediately retreated to Fort 
Edward. Fort William Henry was invest- 
ed with a force of seven thousand French 
soldiers and two thousand Indians. Colo- 
nel Monroe sent off an express to Webb, 
but that prudent commander refused for a 
The solicitations of 
Sir William Johnson were so urgent, how- 


time to succor him. 


ever, that he and as many as would volun- 


| teer for the service were allowed to march, 


excused from all | 


after several days’ delay, with relief. They 
set out, but Webb’s courage failed him, and 
The garrison of Fort 
William Henry capitulated, but they had 
scarcely passed the gates of the fortress 


he recalled them. 


when the whole body of Indians attached 
to the French army fell upon them,.and 
commenced an indiscriminate slaughter. 
Putnam, who had been sent out to recon- 
noiter, reached the scene of carnage just 
as the rear-guard of the French army were 
The fort 
demolished. The 
cannon, stores, and boats were all earried 
off. 
fired, and were still burning, and hundreds 


embarking at Lake George. 


was dismantled and 


The barracks and out-houses had been 


of human bodies lay, half consumed, in 
the smoking ruins. More than one hun- 
dred women were among them, some with 
their scalps torn off, others with their brains 
battered out. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

In the ensuing winter, when the army 
were comfortably sheltered in their quar- 
ters at Fort Edward, a fire broke out in 
the barracks. Within twelve feet of these 
barracks stood the magazine containing 
| three hundred barrels of powder. Sev- 




















eral pieces of heavy artillery were brought 
to bear upon the barracks with a view of 
leveling them to the ground, but the effort 
was unsuccessful, and the flames spread 
with great rapidity. Putnam heard the 
alarm, and hastened to the fort to render 
what assistance he could. By his sug- 
gestion a line of soldiers was formed 
through a postern gate to the river, from 
which a constant supply of water was con- 
veyed. He mounted a ladder, and receiv- 
ing the water as it was passed to him, 
threw it over the burning rafters. The 
fire gained upon him, but he valiantly 
stood his ground, enveloped in smoke, and 
so near the flames that his mittens were 
burnt from his 
other pair, he dipped them in water, and 


hands. Calling for an- 
renewed his efforts, disputing the progress 
The flames at 
lengtn spread over the whole extent of 


of the fire inch by inch. 


barracks, and began to shoot their long 
He de- 
scended from the tottering building, and 
took his station between it and the pow- 
der. that the 
outside flank sheathing of the magazine 
was soon consumed, leaving only a thin 
partition of timber between it and the 
powder. flew 
Putnam, singeing and scorching him fear- 
fully, but he maintained his position, and 


tongues toward the magazine. 


The fire was so intense 


Clouds of cinders over 


poured an incessant stream of water on 
the magazine, until the rafters of the bar- 
cut off. 
His face, hands, and arms were blistered 


racks fell in, and the fire was 


with the heat, and when he pulled off his 
second pair of mittens the skin of his 
hands and fingers came with them! 

In the month of August, 1758, Put- 
nam’s good luck forsook him, and he was 
made a prisoner by the Indians. It hap- 
a party of baggage 
teams having been cut off by the enemy's 


pened in this wise: 


rangers, a corps of about eight hundred 
men, commanded by Putnam and a certain 
Major Rogers, were sent out to head off 
the party. ‘They were defeated in their 
object, and it was deemed expedient to 
return to their head quarters at Fort Ed- 
ward. ‘They proceeded about a mile from 
their encampment on the banks of Clear 
River, when they were intercepted by a 
band of five hundred Indians commanded 
by the celebrated French partisan, Mo- 
Putnam returned the fire of his 
with his 


lang. 


assailants accustomed — spirit. 


Inspired bv his example, the officers and 
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'men behaved with great bravery, some- 


times fighting in masses, in open view, 
and then individually and under cover, 
after the Indian fashion, each man taking 
to a tree, and acting independent of the 
rest. Putnam discharged his fusee sev- 
eral times, until at length it missed fire, 
while the muzzle was pressed against the 
breast of a powerful Indian. The red 
skin availed himself of the mishap, and 
springing forward with his hatchet up- 
lifted, compelled Putnam to surrender. 
He was immediately disarmed and bound 
to a tree, while his captor returned to the 
battle. Ere long the shifting fortunes of 
war brought the tree to which he was 
bound directly between the fire of both 
parties. Putnam was now a mark for the 
They 
flew incessantly from either side; many 


random bullets of friends and foes. 


of them struck the tree, some even passed 
through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. 
The fight was so obstinate and evenly 
balanced that he was kept in this situation 
more than an hour. A young Indian war- 
rior saw him there, and amused himself 
by throwing his tomahawk at his head, 
not so much to wound him as to show his 
skill. He grazed his skin several times. 
Then came a French officer, who leveled 
his musket at his breast, and tried to shoot 
him. The flint missed fire, whereat the 
brute pushed the muzzle of his gun against 
Putnam’s ribs, and ended by striking him 
on the jaw with the butt end of his piece. 
The Indians were compelled to retire, but 
they went leisurely, taking Putnam with 
them. He was stripped of his coat, vest, 
stockings, and shoes, loaded with as many 
of the packs of the wounded as could be 
piled upon him, strongly pinioned, and 
dragged along by a cord which was tied 
tightly around his wrists. ‘They marched 
several miles before they came to a halt, 
By this time his hands were terribly 
swollen, and the blood flowed from his 
feet. 
his hands, or to knock him on the head 
and kill him. <A French officer interposed 
in his behalf, ordered his hands to be un- 
bound, and some of the packs to be taken 
off. Inthe mean time the Indian who had 
captured him came up, and expressing 
great indignation at the treatment his pris- 
oner had received, gave him a pair of 


He begged the Indians to unloose 


moccasins. 
When the party camped for the night 
they determined to roast him alive. He 
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was led into a dark forest, stripped, and 
bound naked to a tree, and a circle of 
brush-wood was piled around him. The 
pile was set on fire, amid the dancing and 
screaming of the savages, but a sudden 
shower fell and damped the flames. They 
re-kindled the fire, and the blaze soon ran 
round the circle. He began to feel the 
scorching heat, and his hands being tied so 
that he could move his body, he shifted 
sides as the flames approached him. His 
fiendish enemies shouted, and yelled with 
joy. Their joy, however, was of short 
duration, for a French officer rushed 
through the crowd, and opening a way by 
scattering the brands, unbound the slowly 
roasting victim. It was Molang himself. 
Putnam’s new master rejoined the band, 
(he seems to have had a bad habit, that 
master, of being out of the way at the 
wrong time,) and took charge of him. He 
offered him some hard biscuit to eat, but 
finding that he could not chew them on 
account of the blow on the jaw, he soaked 
them in water until they-were soft enough 
to be swallowed without effort. He slept 
that night like the gentleman in the old 


song: 
“ His lodging was the cold, cold ground.” 


He lay on his back with his hands and 
feet fastened to four trees ; 
was a number of slender poles over which 
He 
was watched by as many Indians as could 
conveniently lie about him. 
he was allowed his blanket and mocca- 


his coverlet 


bushes and branches were thrown. 


sins, and permitted to march without the 
packs. To allay his hunger they gave 
him a little bear’s meat, which he sucked 
through his teeth. 


l a 
say that they were similar to those al- 


| married again. 


The next day 


ready related, not, indeed, in the matter 
of bondage, but in danger and daring. 
Ten years had now elapsed since Putnam, 
at the call of his country, gave up the 
peaceful pursuits of a farmer’s life for the 
pomp and circumstance of war. Entering 
the service without experience, as “ the 
Old Wolf,’ he rose regularly through 
every grade, from the command of a com- 
pany to that of a regiment, and laid his 
arms in the bosom of his family, a colonel. 
Success had not inflated him with pride, 
or made him forgetful of his old connec- 
tions. He possessed the good-will and 
confidence of his neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, and stood high in public estima- 
tion throughout the country. Between 
the French war and the Revolution he 
was frequently employed to fill the higher 
municipal offices, and to represent the 
town in the General Assembly of the col- 
ony. There was but one dark spot in his 
otherwise bright and happy life— the 
death of his wife. She died shortly after 
his return from his last campaign. After 


|a considerable period of widowhood he 


| Gardner, Esq., of Gardner's Island. 


At night the party | 


arrived at Ticonderoga, and the prisoners | 


were placed under the care of a French 
guard. After being examined by the 
Marquis de Montcalm, Putnam was con- 
ducted to Montreal. 

The capture of Frontinac by Colonel 
Braddock afforded for an ex- 
change of prisoners. Among the number 
who were included in the cartel was Colonel 
Schuyler, who succeeded in persuading the 


occasion 


French governor to give up Putnam. 
To follow the fortunes of Colonel Put- 


| the distributer of stamps. 


nam (for in good time he was made a | 


colonel) through his subsequent adven- 
tures in the Pontiac war, would occupy 
more space than I have given myself, so 
I shall pass them over. It is enough to 


His second wife was Mrs. 
of John 
She 
was a native of Pomfret, the daughter o. 


Deborah Gardner, the widow 


one of Putnam’s neighbors. She accom- 
panied Putnam in most of kis campaigns 
in the Revolutionary War, and died at his 
head-quarters on the Highlands, in 1777. 

The passage of the Stamp Act in 1765 
aroused the anger of Putnam, and in éom- 
mon with all the true men of that time he set 
his face against its introduction into Con- 
necticut. At his instigation a large num- 
ber of the yeomanry of the province as- 
sembled in one of the eastern counties of 
the state, and proceeded in a body toward 
New Haven to demand the resignation of 
They met that 
gentleman at Wethersfield, and after a 
little hesitation he yielded to their wishes, 
and resigned. Putnam soon after waited 
on the governor, and gave him to under- 
stand, that if he refused to obey the people 
his house would be leveled with the dust. 
The powers that were were deterred from 
trying the stamp experiment in that quar- 
ter. About this time Putnam threw open 
his house for the accommodation of the 
public. His sign was a gorgeous portrait 
of General Wolfe in full uniform, with 
his arm extended, as if charging an imag- 
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inary foe. It may be seen among other | That memorable battle has been too often 


Revolutionary relics in the Museum of | 
the Historical Society of Connecticut at 
Hartford. 

During the troubles which immediately 
preceded the Revolution Putnam was 
often questioned by his old friends in the 
English army, as to the part he should 
take in the approaching crisis. “I shall 
take part with my country,” he said, ‘ in 
any event; whatever may happen, I am 
prepared to abide the consequences.” 
On one occasion he was asked if five 
thousand British veterans might not march 
without molestation from one end of the 
continent to the other. ‘ No doubt they 
could,” he answered, “ if they behaved 
themselves civilly, and paid for what they 
took, not otherwise. But it they should 
attempt it in a hostile manner, the very 
women would meet them with their ladles 
and broomsticks, and put them to rout be- 
fore they had got half way through.” 

The news of the battle of Lexington, 
which was fought on the 18th of April, 
1775, found Putnam plowing on his farm 
in Pomfret. He unyoked his team from 
the plow, and bidding his boy go home 
and tell his mother where he had gone, 
mounted his horse and dashed away down 
the road in the direction of Boston. Bos- 
ton was about one hundred miles from 
Pomfret, but he reached it in twenty-four 
hours. He attended a council of war at 
Cambridge on the 21st of April, where the 
parole, on account of his arrival, was 
“Putnam.” Finding the British con- 
fined to Boston, and invested with a force 
sufficient to watch their movements, he 
returned to Hartford, and met the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, as he had been es- 
pecially requested. Having assisted in 
levying and organizing a regiment, of 
which he was made Brigadier General, 
he returned once more to Cambridge, 
leaving orders for the troops to follow as 
speedily as possible. Numbers of his 
old friends, who had served with him in 
the French and Indian wars, enlisted in 
his regiment. 

The Battle of Bunker's Hill was the 
first action of the Revolution in which 
Putnam figured conspicuously, and had he 
no other claims to the grateful remem- 
brance of his countrymen, that alone would | 
make his name 


“One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 





and too well described to need any lengthy 
description here. Still, as some knowl- 
edge of it is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of Putnam’s unexampled bravery, 
I shall venture to recapitulate a few of 
its most prominent facts. Learning that 
the British, whom we left shut up in Bos- 
ton a few paragraphs back, intended to 
take possession of the heights of Charles- 
town, as a vantage ground from which to 
dislodge them from their intrenchments— 
the whole intrenchments, by the way, were 
built under the supervision of Putnam— 
the generals of the American forces re- 
solved, by a sudden and secret movement, 
to defeat the project by advancing to that 
position the left wing of their own camp. 
The measure was canvassed, and after 
considerable debate decided upen, and 
orders were issued to Colonels Prescott 
and Bridge, and the regiment of Colonel 
Frye, to be prepared for an expedition with 
all their men who were fit for service, and 
with one day’s provision. The same or 
der was issued to one hundred and twenty 
men of General Putnam’s division, and 
one company of artillery with two field 
pieces. Putnam was to have the general 
superintendence of the affair. There were 
about one thousand men in all. They as- 
sembled on the Common at Cambridge at 
an early hour of the evening of the 16th of 
June, 1775, where prayers were offered up 
by the President of Harvard College. Im- 
mediately after dark they commenced their 
march through Cambridge, and across the 
Neck, Colonel Prescott leading the way. 
He was attended by two sergeants carry- 
ing dark lanterns. It was only when they 
arrived at the base of Bunker’s Hill, 
where they found a line of wagons laden 
with intrenching tools, that the men were 
made aequainted with the nature of the 
expedition. ‘The orders were to throw 
up intrenchments on Bunker’s Hill; but 
Putnam and Prescott saw that it would 
not be practicable, so they took the re- 
sponsibility and changed the ground to 
Breed’s Hill, which they deemed a more 


| important post. It was midnight before the 


first spade entered the ground, and it being 
within four days of the summer solstice, 


they had but about four hours’ darkness 


leftto work in. Instructed by Putnam and 
Prescott they worked with a will. They 


| were discovered at daybreak by the sen- 
| tinels of the British army, and a brisk fire 
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was opened upon them from the armed 
vessels and floating batteries in the har- 
bor, and from the battery on Copp’s Hill. 
The cannonade was kept up all the morn- 
but it effected nothing; the Ameri- 


ing, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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whole front rank was swept away, officers 
and men falling pell-mell together. All 


| went on well in the intrenchments, which 


cans suffered more from hunger than from | 


the balls of their enemies. A little past 
noon a large detachment of British sol- 
diers was sent against them. A pass of 
consequence being left undefended, Put- 
nam ordered one of his officers, Captain 
Knowlton, to cover it. <A rail fence was 
pulled up, and placed a few feet from an- 
other rail fence, and the space between 


was filled with new-mown hay. The 
British van soon appeared in sight. The | 


Americans were so eager for the fight 
that they were with difficulty restrained 
trom firing too soon. Putnam rode along 
the line, and ordered them not to fire until 
the British had arrived within eight rods, 
nor even then until the word of command 
should be given. ‘ Powder is scarce,” 
he said, (there was at that time only sixty- 
seven barrels in all Massachusetts!) ‘ and 
Do not fire 
you see the whites of their eyes. Then 


Aim at their waistbands ; aim at 


’ 


must not be wasted. 
aim low. 
the handsome coats ; pick off the officers.’ 

The British troops gdvanced to the fatal 


until | 


line, when a well-aimed volley from the 


Americans swept away the whole front 


rank, 


Rank succeeded rank, and volley 


followed volley, mowing them down, till | 


they were at length compelled to retreat. 
Three times did they advance to the wall 
of fire, and three times did they retreat, 
each time with a terrible loss. 
while a detachment had landed from the 
Somerset man-of-war and fired the town. 
Under cover of the smoke they hoped to 
be able to gain the rear of the American 
army unperceived; but a sudden change 
of wind revealed the design. Putnam, 
who had been active in every part of the 
field, undertook to arrest this new move- 
shifted 
tence, and then to the brow of the hill over- 


ment; he his cannon to the rail 


looking Charlestown. Here he opened a 
deadly fire, dismounting, and pointing the 
Every ball took effect. 
(ne canister was so well directed that it 


guns himself. 
made a complete lane through the columns 
of the British. 
being all spent, the Americans took to their 


Their cannon eartridges 


muskets, and suffering their assailants to 


approach nearer than before, poured in a 
volley with such deliberate aim that the 


Mean- | 


were defended with but small loss; but 
the ammunition being all exhausted, there 
was no alternative left but to retreat. 
General Howe commanded his soldiers to 
scale the works, and drive the Americans 
out at the point of the bayonet. The 
British artillery were ordered to advance 
at the same time, and, turning the left of 
the breastwork, to rake the line. As they 
drew near the Amerieans seized the stones 
of their defenses and threw them into the 
ranks; others clubbed their muskets, and 
were soon engaged in the pleasant occu- 
Clubbed 
muskets, however, even in the hands of a 


pation of battering out brains. 


people fighting for their native soil, are but 
a sorry defense against bayonets, so they 
were obliged to give ground and retreat. 
The retreat was bold and orderly. Put: 
nam especially was efficient and daring in 
bringing up and protecting the rear. He 
threw himself between his countrymen and 
their foes, who were but twelve rods from 
him, and seemed to brave their fury. The 
balls fell around him like hail, but he bore 
a charmed life. 
field-piece, he dismounted and took his 


Coming to a deserted 


stand by its side ; only one sergeant dared 
to remain with him. 
shot down, and Putnam himself retired 
only when the bayonets were close upon 


The sergeant was 


him, and he was in danger of being made 
a prisoner. The retreat was maintained 
in good order over the Neck to Prospect 
and Winter Hills, where the Americans 


took their position for the night, throwing 


| up hasty intrenchments, which were soon 


strengthened and fortified. So began and 
ended the battle of Bunker’s Hill—the 
Marathon of American liberty. 

Without wishing to detract from the 
reputation of any of the brave fellows who 
fought on that never-to-be-forgotten day, 
(I have not mentioned Warren, the reader 
will perceive,) I cannot but think General 
Putnam the master spirit of Bunker’s Hill. 
Never before or since did his coolness and 
bravery appear to so much advantage. 
He was an inearnation of boldness and 
daring. One who saw him on that day 
describes him as riding about without a 
coat, in his shirt sleeves, with an old white 
felt hat on! A hero in an old hat! what 
would Murat of the waving plume have 


said to that? 
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Washington arrived at Cambridge and 
took command of the army on the 2d of 
July. Until they met at Cambridge he 
and Putnam were personally unknown to 
each other; they were soon on terms of 
intimacy, and remained friends through 
the whole period of their military life. 
Writing to the President of Congress at 
that time, Washington called Putnam “a 
most valuable man, and a fine executive 
officer.” In November Putnam erected 
a fortification on Cobble Hill. The fort 
was known as ‘ Putnam’s impregnable 
An anecdote of a council of 
war, in which a plan for a proposed assault 
on Boston was under discussion, shows the 


fortress.” 


difference between Putnam and Washing- 
ton. 
Putnam, who was to take charge of the 


While the discussion was going on 


affair, was continually going to the door 
and window to see what was passing out- 
** Sit down, General Putnam,” said 
Washington, at length; “we must have 


side. 


your advice and counsel in this matter, 
since the responsibility of its execution is 
to rest with you.” ‘O, my dear gen- 
eral,” replied Putnam, “ you may plan the 
battle to suit yourself, and I will fight it.” 
It was characteristic of the man; fighting 
rather than planning suited his ardent and 
impetuous temperament. The British 
evacuated Boston on the 17th of March, 
and the city was occupied by the American 
troops, who marched in joyfully under the 
command of Putnam. 

‘Twelve days after he hastened to New 
York to complete some works of defense 


| stronghold at Brunswick. 


which had been planned and Jaid out by | 


General Lee. He was chief in command 
in that city. 


Broadway, opposite the Bowling Green. 


His head-quarters were in | 


Here he established himself and family, | 


and received and entertained his friends 
with great hospitality, carrying on, mean- 
while, the fortifications intrusted to his 
care. Washington visited the city in 
April, and relieved him of the command ; 
but, at the urgent request of Congress, he 
proceeded to Philadelphia in May, and 
Putnam was once more invested with the 
supreme command. He was directed to 
open all letters addressed to Washington 
on public business, and regulate his con- 


duct by their contents; to establish signals 


fur communicating an alarm on the ap- | 


pearance of the enemy; and to make ar- 
rangements to put the posts in the High- 
lands in a proper condition of defense. 


On the 27th of August the Battle of 
Brooklyn was fought. Putnam did all 
that a man could do under the circum. 
stances in which he was placed, but the 
British were victorious. On the night of 
the day after the battle, while they were 
breaking ground for the erection of a bat- 
tery within six hundred yards of one of 
his redoubts, Putnam withdrew the Ameri- 
ean forces to New York, and with such 
silence and order that all the troops and 
military stores, the greater part of the 
provisions, and al] the artillery, except a 
few of the heaviest pieces, were carried 
safely over before the British were aware 
of the movement. It was a masterly ma- 
neuver, and it redounded greatly to the 
glory of Putnam. The next best thing to 
a victory is a skillful retreat. 

Putnam remained in the vicinity of New 
York after the British had occupied it, 
annoying them by frequent skirmishes, un- 
til December, when he was sent to take 
the command at Philadelphia, which was 
menaced by the British under General 
Howe. He placed the city under martial 
law, and superintended the construction of 
works of defense. His industry was so 
great that his health was for a while im- 
paired. The success of Washington at 
Trenton and Princeton so weakened the 
cause of the British in Philadelphia, that 
Putnam was ordered ere long to take the 
field, and be ready for action. He re- 
mained at Princeton during the winter of 
within fifteen miles of the British 
His force was 
exceedingly small, never more than a few 
hundred men, yet he maintained so good 
a front, and blinded the eyes of the enemy 
so successfully, that they made no attempt 
to dislodge him. While at Princeton 
one of his prisoners, a Scotch officer in 
the British service, who had been wounded 
and left on the ground after the battle, 
doubtful of his recovery, and wishing to 
make his will, desired Putnam to allow 
him the privilege of a friend from the 
British army at Brunswick. Putnam had 
but fifty men under his command at the 
time, the rest being out in detachments to 
cover and protect the country, consequent- 


ane 


ae7¥6 


ly he was considerably embarrassed ; but he 
luckily thought of an expedient which he 
put in practice. He sent a flag of truce to 
Brunswick to bring the Scotchman’s mortu- 
ary friend, but ordered it not to return un- 


| til after dark. .In the evening he caused 
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lights to be placed in every room of the 
college, and in all the vacant houses in the 
town. Then the fifty men, sometimes all 
together, and sometimes in small detach- 
ments, were marched from different quar- 
ters all night long past the house which 
contained the British officer. On his re- 
turn he reported that General Putnam's 
army could not consist of less that four or 
five thousand men. Five thousand from 
fifty ! it beat Falstaff's men in buckram by 
along odds! Putnam had not fought in 
the Indian wars for nothing. 

In the spring of 1777 Putnam was as- 
signed to the command of the Highlands. 
Generals Greene and Knox having recom- 
mended to Washington that a chain should 
be drawn across the North River in the 
vicinity of Fort Montgomery, General 
Putnam was instructed to superintend it. 
The chain was safely laid ; but the fort was 
taken after all, by a party of the British, 
who penetrated the defiles of the High- 
It 
was while he was in command in the 
Highlands that Putnam sent his celebrated 
note to Sir Henry Clinton. It was in 
this wise: Edmund Palmer, a lieutenant 





lands on the west side of the river. 


in a regiment of American Tories, was 
taken in disguise in the American camp, 
and to die a spy. Sir 
Henry sent a flag of truce to Putnam, 
claiming threatening 
vengeance his demand was not 


condemned as 





his release, and 
in 


complied with. To which Putnam replied : 


case 


“Heap Quarters, 7TH Avoust, 1777. 
“Edward Palmer, an officer in the enemy's 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within 
our lines; he has been tried as a spy, con- 
demned as a spy, and shall be executed as a 
spy, and the flag is ordered to depart immedi- 

ately. IskaEL PuTNAM. 


“P.S.—He has accordingly been executed.” 





It would occupy too much space to give 
a minute account of Putnam’s operations | 


inthe Highlands; to follow him month after 


month in his various marches and counter- 
marches, now advancing and skirmishing 
with the enemy, now retreating, but still 
Suffice it to say, that in 
spite of his exertions Forts Montgomery 
and Constitution fell into the hands of the 
British, It now 
became a question with the Americans | 
whether they should be rebuilt, or whether | 


skirmishing. 


and were demolished. 


a new and more eligible site should be se- 
lected. 
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several distinguished gentlemen, among 
others a noted French engineer, surveyed 
the whole region, and at last fixed upon 
West Point as the site for a new fortress. 
The fortress was commenced in January, 
1788, when the snow was two feet deep. 
Putnam’s troops were many of them in the 
condition of Falstaff's ragged regiment : 
some were inoculated with the small-pox, 
others were without shoes and stockings, 
and others without shirts and breeches. 


| There was one whole regiment in which 


there was not even one blanket! Never- 


| theless the work went on rapidly, and 


West Point was ere long impregnable. 

In the winter of 1778-9 a British forag- 
ing party, numbering fifteen hundred men, 
under the command of Governor Tryon, 
approached the town of West Greenwich, 
familiarly known as Horse Neck. This 
was one of Putnam’s outposts, and he hap- 
pened to be there himself when Tryon ad- 
vanced. His force was vastly inferior to 
that of the British, consisting of a picket 
of one hundred and fifty men, with two 
He took his station, 
however, on the brow of a steep declivity, 
and resolved to do all the mischief that he 
could. His men discharged several vol- 
leys at the ranks of the enemy, upon which 
the dragoons, supported with a corps of 
infantry, prepared to charge. Putnam 
ordered his men to retire to a swamp close 
at hand, and inaccessible to cavalry, and 
then sought safety himself by spurring his 
horse down the declivity. When his pur- 
suers came to the top of the precipice they 
were struck with amazement, and stopped 
short. ‘They gave up the chase, and fired 
upon him as he wound his way along the 
zig-zag road ; with the exception of a bul- 
let through his hat he sustained no injury, 
but continued his route to Stamford, a 
distance of about ten miles. Arriving 
there, he cellected a band of militia, and 
returning with all dispatch, formed a june- 
tion with his men who had taken to the 
swamp, and hung upon the rear of Tryon, 
as he in turn retreated, and took about 
fifty of his men prisoners. Such was the 


pieces of artillery. 


| famous ride at Horse Neck, the memory 


of which has done so much to keep alive 
Putnam’s reputation for reckless bravery 


In December, 1779, while the army was 


in winter-quarters at Morristown, General 
Putnam obtained leave of absence for a 
| few weeks, and went to visit his family in 
To settle this matter Putnam and | 


Connecticut. Before the end of the month 
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he set out on his returntothe camp. He 
had proceeded but a few miles, however, 
when he was arrested by an attack of 
paralysis, by which he lost the use of his 
limbs on one side. The old warrior had 
fought his last battle; he was done with 
marches and camps; henceforth his life 
was to be passed in quiet and peace. He 
survived the attack over eleven years, liv- 
ing to see the glorious struggle in which 
he had so largely participated completely 
successful, and his country raised from a 
colony to a free and independent nation. 
If anything could have sweetened his lat- 
ter days, it was so blessed a consummation 
to all his hopes and wishes. He retained 
his faculties to the last, and to a moderate 
degree the use of his limbs. He was able 
to walk and ride, and a few weeks before 
his death he traveled on horseback from 
Pomfret to Danvers, a journey of one hund- 
red miles. He died on the 19th of March, 
1790, in his seventy-third year. 

It is difficult to sum up the characters 
of most men, they are so full of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies ; even when the 
character is well balanced it is no easy 
task. to represent a man as he is. 
model man, excellent though he may be, 
is rather a dull fellow on paper. We like 
a man of angles rather than a symmetrical 
and harmonious man. There is no compari- 
son between Washington and Napoleon; 
the one the soul of integrity and truth, the 
other as false as the arch fiend himself, 
the slave of his own ambition. Yet the 
mass of men, I venture to say, admire 
Napoleon more than Washington. They 
admire him for his unscrupulous greatness, 
they love him for his faults. Washington 
had but few faults, therefore he is less be- 
loved. So with Putnam. As a man he 
was inferior to Washington in everything 
but manliness and love of his country. 
His character was not so well balanced, 
his views were not so profound. 
a brave and daring, rather than a great 
soldier. He lacked the power of general- 
izing and planning. He was more a soldier 


than a general. It is true that he labored 


Your | 





He was | 


under disadvantages from which Washing- | 


ton and many other of our generals were 
happily free. His education was imper- 
fect, and his early life was passed in unintel- 
lectual pursuits ; and as for military edu- 
cation, in the strict sense of the term, it is 
doubtful whether he had much. What 
little he possessed was derived from his 
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experiences in the French and Indian wars, 
rather than from books, and an original 
turnofmind. Yet with all his deficiencies 
I doubt not but he has as many and as ar- 
dent admirers as Washington. He is one 
of the few of our great men who are favor- 
ites of the people. He is a people's man. 
There was something aristocratic about 
Washington. He was always neat and 
careful in his dress, and dignified and 
courteous in his manner. Putnam, on the 
contrary, was blunt and careless, apt to 
indulge in profane oaths, and not remark- 
able for love of dress. Witness the shirt 
sleeves and old hat at Bunker’s Hill. In 
short, he was democratic, and the people 
loved him. But why attempt to take the 
measure of the man, when every child in 
the land has an ideal of him in his heart? 
Suppose the ideal a false one—could I, or 
could any man correct it? By no means. 
Honor, then, to Israel Putnam—bold, bluff, 
grand old Israel Putnam. 
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HE early history of the Genesee Val- 
ley is so intimately associated with 


| the Seneca Indians—the most powerful of 


the associated tribes—that a sketch of 
their hostilities with the whites may be of 
interest to the reader. 

At the time of our first acquaintance 
with the Iroquois the Senecas were on 
terms of intimacy with the English, while 
the Indians of the upper lakes were at- 
tached to the French. Both these nations 
attempted to monopolize the Indian trade, 
which gave rise to jealousy and afterward 
to frequent hostilities. In 1687 De la 
Barre, Governor of Canada, having made 
an unsuccessful attempt against the Five 
Nations, the Marquis de Nonville, his suc- 
cessor, resolved to retrieve the fallen honor 
of his countrymen. For this purpose he 
sent messengers to the tribes around the 
nortnern lakes, and succeeded in collect- 
ing a considerable body of Indians to assist 
him in his enterprise against the Senecas. 
The advance of his army, consisting of 
two or three hundred Canadians, surprised 
two villages of the Five Nations, and put 
the inhabitants to death with great cruel- 
ty, to prevent them, it was said, from con- 
veying intelligence of the movements of 
the French to their own people. They 
were at once carried to the fort and 
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SENECA LAKE, 


tied to stakes, to be tormented by the 
French Indians, (Christians, as they were 
called,) and during the tortuge continued 


singing in the manner of their country, | 


and upbraiding the French with their per- 
fidy and ingratitude. 

On the 23d of June, 1687, De Nonville 
departed from Codorekui on his expedition 
One half of his 
army, embarked in canoes, followed the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, while the 


against the Five Nations. 


other half, under his own command, pro- 
ceeded coastwise along the southern shore, 
that no accident by water might altogether 
defeat the object of the expedition. 

So well were the arrangements executed 
that both divisions arrived at Irondequoit 
on the same day, where their Indian allies 
appear to have been already assembled. 


Four hundred men were left to guard a | 


slight fortification, and the main body of 
the forces advanced upon the principal 
town of the Seneeas, the site of which is 
supposed to have nearly corresponded with 
The 


Indians, led by a party of Indian traders, 


that of the present village of Avon. 


formed the van, while the regular troops 
and Canadian militia composed the main 
body. On the first day they advanced 
four leagues without discovering an enemy. 
The morning of the second, scouts were 
dispatched in advance, who approached the 
corn-fields of the villages without making 


any discoveries, a circumstance not very 
creditable to the sagacity of De Nonville’s 
Indians, since they passed within pistol- 
of five hundred 


shot of an ambuscade 


Senecas. Supposing that the warriors 
had all fled, De Nonville pushed rapidly 
forward for the purpose, at least, of com- 
ing up with and capturing the women, 
children, and old men. But no sooner 
had the French reached the foot of the 
hill (between the village of Avon and the 
river) than the war-whoop of the ambus- 


| cade rang on their ears, and a well-directed 


volley of musketry brought many of them 
to the ground. So complete was the sur- 
prise, and so great the panic, that the di- 
visions of the French separated in the 
woods, and in their confusion fired upon 
The 


upon their foes, tomahawk in hand. 


rushed 
The 


battle was fierce and bloody, until De 


each other. Senecas then 


Nonville’s regulars had time to rally and 
move against the enemy. The Senecas 
were repulsed, but to De Nonville it was 
an empty victory: even his-Indian allies 
could not persuade him to a pursuit that 
day. On the following day he advanced 
with the intention of burning the villages 
of the Senecas, but anticipating his arrival, 
Two 
prisoners only were made—old men dis- 


they had set fire to their wigwams. 


covered in the castle—who, according to 


our authority, were cut to pieces and 
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boiled into soup for the allies of the French. 
The invaders remained five or six days 
traversing the Valley of the Genesee for 
a few miles, and burning all the corn-fields 
and villages. During the expedition De 
Nonville made thirteen captives, who were 
sent to France as trophies, and thence as 
slaves to the galleys. The promise of 
De Nonville to the Indians of the upper 
lakes, that he would assist them in subdu- 
ing the Five Nations, was never fulfilled. 
The Iroquois afterward carried the war 


into Canada, even as far as Montreal and 
Quebec. 

From the time of De Nonville no military 
expedition of importance visited Central or 
Western New York until the period of the 
Revolution. Those of the Iroquois who had 
taken sides with the English having become 
exceedingly troublesome to the frontier, the 
government deemed it best to annihilate 
their power, if possible, by a single vigorous 
blow. Washington intrusted the expedi- 
tion to General Sullivan, in the year 1779, 





FALL 


after having offered the command to three | 
It was the in- | 
tention not only to overwhelm the Iroquois, | 


other distinguished officers. 


but also to destroy Niagara, the most im- | 


portant rendezvous of the Indians and 
Loyalists during the revolution. 

Having reached the head of Seneca 
Lake, the troops constructed rude bateaux, 
in which they proceeded to where Geneva 
now stands. A small force was sent 
against the Cayugas, while the main body | 


BROOK, 


moved westward to accomplish the object 
of the expedition. 

From Canandaigua Sullivan's army pro- 
ceeded to Honeoye, where they found a 
prosperous village, as well as corn-fields 
and orchards. ‘The wigwams were burned, 
and the inhabitants scattered. The nu- 
merous old apple trees near the foot of 
Honeoye Lake indicate this beautiful re- 
gion as having been a favorite residence 
of the Iroquois. 
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Passing by the head of Hemlock Lake 
they encamped for the night near the head 
of the Conessus. In the dusk of evening 
a party of twenty-one men, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant William Boyd, was 
sent out to reconnoiter the ground near 
the Genesee River, at a place now called 
Williamsburgh, about seven miles distant 
from Sullivan’s encampment. The party 
was under the guidance of a friendly Indian. 
It was apprehended that the Senecas and 
the Rangers, as their English allies were 
called, were in the vicinity. 

On their arrival at Williamsburgh the 
party found that the Indians had just left, 
for the fires were still burning on the 
hearths of the wigwams. They concluded 
to sleep on their arms near the village un- 
til morning, and then dispatch messengers 
with a report to the camp. Just before 
daybreak he sent two men to the main 
body of the army, with information that 
the enemy had not been discovered, but 
were supposed to be not far distant. 

After daylight Lieutenant Boyd and his 
men crept cautiously frém their place of 
concealment, and upon getting a view of 
the village discovered two Indians lurking 
near by. One of them was immediately 
shot and scalped. Supposing that if there 
were Indians near they would be aroused 
by the report of the rifle and exasperated 
by the sealping of their companion, Lieu- 
tenant Boyd deemed it prudent to retire 
to the main body. They accordingly be- 
gan to retrace their steps; but when 
within a mile and a half of the camp were 
suddenly surprised by the appearance of 
a large body of Indians under the com- 

sand of Brandt, and an_ equal force of 
Rangers commanded by the infamous 
Butler, who had concealed themselves in 
a ravine for the purpose of intercepting 
the retreating party. 

Knowing that their only chance of 
safety lay in breaking through the line of 
tempt. In the first onset, though unsuc- 
cessful, not one of the party was lost, 
while several of the Indians were killed. 


likewise 
which 


proved unsuccessful, and 
eleven of the brave party fell. 
Boyd and a soldier by the name of Parker 
were taken prisoners; part of the re- 
mainder fled, and part threw themselves 
upon the ground apparently dead, and 
were overlooked by the Indians, who were 





too much engaged in pursuing the fugi- 
tives to notice those who fell. 

When Lieutenant Boyd found himself a 
prisoner he solicited an interview with 
Brandt, preferring to throw himself upon 
the clemency of the savage leader of the 
enemy rather than trust to his civilized 
colleague. The chief, who was at that 
moment near, immediately presented him- 


| self, when Lieutenant Boyd, by one of 


those appeals and tokens which are known 
only by such as have been initiated in 
certain mysteries, and which never fail to 


| bring succor to a distressed brother, ad- 


dressed him as the only source from which 
he could expect respite from cruel punish- 
ment or death. 

The appeal was recognized, and the 


| gallant Boyd was assured in the strongest 


| threat into execution. 
the enemy, they at once made the bold at- | 


language that his life should be spared. 
The lieutenant and his fellow-prisoners 
were conducted to the Indian village 
called Beardstown, after a distinguished 
chief of that name, on the west side of 
the Genesee River. After their arrival 
Brandt, being called away on service 
which required a few hours’ absence, lett 
the captives in the care of Colonel Butler. 
The latter, as soon as Brandt had left them, 
began an interrogation, to obtain from the 
prisoners a statement of the number, situ- 
ation, and intentions of the army under 
Sullivan; and then threatened them, in 
case they hesitated or prevaricated in 
their answers, to deliver them up immedi- 
ately to be massacred by the Indians, who, 
in Brandt’s absence, and with the encour- 
agement of their more savaye commander, 
Butler, were ready to commit the great- 
est cruelties. Relying upon the promises 
which Brandt had made them, promises 
which he most likely intended to fulfill, 
they refused to give Butler the desired in- 
formation. Upon this refusal, burning 
with revenge, Butler hastened to put his 
He delivered them 
to some of his most vindictive associates, 
among which the Indian chief, Little Beard, 
was distinguished for his inventive cruelty. 


| In this, as in all other scenes of cruelty 
‘Two more attempts were made, which | 


in | 


perpetrated in his town, Little Beard was 
master of ceremonies. The stoutest heart 
quails under the apprehension of immedi- 
ate torture and death. The brave lieu- 


tenant was first stripped of his clothing, 
and then tied to a sapling, when the In- 
dians menaced his lite by throwing their 
tomahawks at the tree directly over his 
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PORTAGE FALLS, 


head, brandishing their knives around him 
in the most frightful manner, and ac- 
companying their ceremonies with terrific 
shouts of joy. 
ficiently in this way, they made a small 
opening in his abdomen, took out an intes- 
tine. which they tied to a sapling, and then 
unbinding him from the tree, drove him 


Sullivan’s eventful campaign terminated 
P Ll 
near the pleasant village of Geneseo. On 


| the eastern side of the river, at no great 


Having punished him suf- | 
| Indian village of the same name. 


around it with scourges until he had drawn | 


out the whole of his intestines. He was 
afterward decapitated, and his head stuck 
upon a pole with a dog’s head just above it. 
The body was left unburied. Throughout 
the whole of his terrible sufferings the 


uttered a word of compiaint. 

Parker, his fellow-soldier and fellow- 
sufferer, was obliged to witness the above 
inhuman cruelties with the full expecta- 
tion that he would share the same fate. 
He, however, according to the account 
giten in Wilkinson’s “ Annals of Bing- 
hamton,” which we have used as author- 
ity, was only beheaded. 

The main body of Sullivan’s army, im- 
mediately after learning the situation of 
Lieutenant Boyd’s detachment, moved 
toward the Genesee River, and finding 
the bodies of those who perished in at- 
tempting to penetrate the enemy’s line, 
buried them in what is now the town of 
Groveland, under a cluster of wild plum- 
trees, where the graves are yet to be seen. 


distance from the present town, was the 
It was 
beautifully situated, almost encircled with 
a clear flat, on which were fields of corn 
with various kinds of vegetables. Ac- 
cording to Sullivan’s report the Indian 
village consisted of one hundred and thirty- 
eight houses, most of them*very elegant. 


| This and the neighboring towns were de- 


stroyed, together with the numerous or- 


|chards and thousands of acres of corn. 
brave man neither asked for mercy nor | 


The Indians were disposed to make a 
stand fur the defense of their homes, but 
were unable to prevail against the superior 
numbers and discipline of Sullivan’s 
army. 

A short distance south of Geneseo a 
considerable stream, called Fall Brook, 
crosses the road in its descent to the river. 
But before reaching the flats it plunges 
abruptly into a chasm at least one hun- 
dred feet deep, which is well represente? 
in our engraving. ‘There is a tradition in 
the neighborhood that in one of the en- 
gagements with Sullivan many of the In- 


dians were driven to the brink of this 


precipice, and compelled to leap into the 
gulf. Sullivan, however, makes no men- 
tion of such an event in his official account 


|of the campaign, and the tradition is 
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doubtless without foundatiog. The army 
must have encamped near the spot. The 
initials of some of his soldiers are now, it 
is said, plainly to be seen carved on the 
trees to the left of the cataract. 

“ Few rivers of the extent of the Gene- 
see furnish so much picturesque scenery. 
The Indian name, signifying ‘ Pleasant 
Valley,’ indicates the characteristics of 
the country through which it flows. The 
table land where the Genesee has its 
source is about seventeen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and furnishes, 
within a space of six miles square, streams 
which flow toward the ocean in different 
directions, through the St. Lawrence, the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the Gulf of Mexico.” 
In the distance of a couple of miles, at 
Portage, the river is precipitated by three 


perpendicular fells more than three hun- | 


dred feet. The ravine worn through the 
rock by the constant action of water, with 
almost perpendicular banks from two to 
five hundred feet high, are scarcely less 
Next 


to Niagara these are the most important 


wonderful than the falls themselves. 


cataracts in the state, and in close prox- 
imity to both the skill and untiring in- 
dustry of man have rivaled the creative 
At Portage we scarcely 
know which to admire most, the magnifi- 
cent cascades thundering their song of 
centuries, with misty incense floating sky- 


efforts of nature. 








ward, or the stupendous bridge upon which 
the traveler is suspended in the air at an 
elevation of more than two hundred feet, 
and a sight of cataracts compared with 
which those of old Nilus sink into insig- 
nificance. “The great and ever-to-be- 
lamented Sam Patch,” says Mr. Stephens 
in his “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt,” 
“‘ would have made the Nubians stare, and 
shown them, in his own pithy phrase, that 
‘some folks could do things as well as 
other folks,’ and I question if there is a 
cataract on the Nile at which that dar- 
ing diver would not have turned up his, 
nose.” 

After descending from the highlands of 
Alleghany, through the rocky gorge of 
Nunda, the Genesee winds down the 
“Pleasant Valley,” a region of unsur- 
passed fertility and of rural charms rival- 
ing the poet-sung vales of merrie Eng- 
In no other place in the country 
are the beauties of nature and the elements 


land. 


of agricuitural wealth so harmoniously 
blended. 
quoted in the markets of 
Kensett some of its rural 
landscapes for his inimitable pencil. The 
swelling uplands embrace many thousand 


The flour of Genesee Valley is 
Europe, and 


has selected 


acres of flat alluvial soil, neither a natural 
prairie nor an Indian clearing, and con- 
cerning which the natives have no tradi- 
tions This immense plain was found 
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UPPER FALL OF THE GENESEE AT ROCHESTER, 


unencumbered by a tree or bush, but cov- 
ered with grass of such a height that the 
largest bullocks at thirty feet from the 


path will be completely hid from view. 


This land was at first supposed to be bar- 
ren, and in 1792 would not have sold for 
Now it 
cheap at one hundred dollars per acre. 
‘The excessive and inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil is the chief obstacle against 
which the farmer has to contend. Large 
tracts in the valley, embracing many ‘hou- 
sand acres of the best land in the state, 
were purchased at an early day by Messrs. 
James and William Wadsworth, and still 
belong to their descendants. 

At Rochester the Genesee is again 
precipitated the distance of two hun- 
dred and sixty feet within the city 
limits. Our engraving represents the 
Upper Fall, ninety-six feet in height, 
above which are the Canal Aqueduct and 
Railway Bridge, and from which the 
great jumper made his last leap. From 
the nature of the petrifactions in the re- 
gion about Rochester and the polished 
surface of the rocks, many suppose it to 
have once been covered by the waters of 
Lake Ontario. The Upper and Lower 
Falls are also believed to have formed one 
cascade. The present separation is ac- 
counted for by the different degrees of 
hardness in the strata of rocks over which 
the river flows at this point. Geologists, 


Vou. XII.—9 


twenty-five cents an acre. is 


| however, contend that in consequence of 
the Upper Fall having reached a stratum 
of limestone, the two cascades are now 
approaching each other, and perhaps some 
| thousands of years hence our descendants 

may see them again united. But this fact 

does not diminish the value of the “ mill- 
| sites” upon the neighboring cliffs, where 
flour is ground for the world. 

Canandaigua had become a considerable 
village before Rochester could boast of 
a single inhabitant. From the capital 
and industry concentrated there at an 
early day, the former contains, for its size, 
probably the wealthiest and most refined 
population of any town in the Union. We 
may hereafter illustrate some of the beau- 
tiful views afforded by Canandaigua; but 
at present confine ourselves to an engrav- 
ing of the Ontario Female Seminary, an 
ornament of the village, and one of the 
principal institutions of learning in West- 
ern New York. 

When Gorham and Phelps effected 
their great land purchase of the Indians 
in 1788, the Indians made them a present 
of a tract of twenty-four miles by twelve 
on the Genesee asa “ mill-yard.” Of this 
tract one hundred acres, on the site of the 
future city of Rochester, were presented 
by the owners to “ Indian Allen,” on con- 
dition of his erecting a mill to accommo- 
date the few settlers in the adjoining re- 
| gion. Allen was a notorious character in 
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the early history of Western New York. 
He was one of the blood-thirsty tories 
leagued with the savages during the Rev- 
olution. Near the close of the war he 
went to the valley of the Genesee, and 
became an Indian trader. His life was 
marked by the most inhuman atrocities, 
and upon his death in Canada he left, as 
his chronicle states, “two white widows 
and one squaw, with a number of children, 
to lament his loss.” 

The locality does not appear to have 
been very inviting. Less than fifty years 
ago it was described as ** a God-forsaken 
place! inhabited by muskrats, visited only 
by straggling trappers, through which 
neither man nor beast could gallop without 
fear of starvation or fever and ague.” 
The bridge across the Genesee, erected 
in 1812, at an expense of twelve thousand 
dollars, was called an “ extravagant folly,” 
but the opening of the Erie Canal gave 
an impetus to the growth of the village, 
and Rochester, now containing ever thirty 
thousand inhabitants, was long cited as the 
** fastest growing city” in the world. 


ASCENT OF THE PYRAMID OF 
CHEPHRENES. 

TT following passage, giving an ac- 
J count of a climb to the suinmit of the 
second of the great Egyptian pyramids, 
by an enterprising traveler, who visited 
that land before it became a resort for the 
tourist and the health-seeker, will be read 
with interest, as an instance of what may 
be achieved by boldness and intrepidity ; 
although, as a feat imperiling life without 
any adequate object, it must be ranked in 
the class of rash and foolhardy enterprises. 
The writer says: 


“T had already ascended the pyramid of 
Cheops, as every other traveler has done; and 
I now felt an inclination to mount that of Ceph- 
renes, because no other European had ever yet 
ventured : that idea alone was sufficient to stimu- 
late a lieutenant in the navy, and Macdonnel 
and myself determined upon the attempt. The 
upper part of the pyramid of Chephrenes pre- 
sents an inclined plane, and I had found it an 
effectual obstacle to my advancement in my 
former visit: an Arab, it is true, had offered to 
xo to the top if I paid for it, which I declined, 
hot anticipating any gratification from seeing a 
man perpetually in danger. There are some 
Arabs who are celebrated for the performance, 
and are distinguished by the name of (I believe) 
Butirists. We sent for two of them, and they 
engaged to assist us. The steps on the north 


side are much worn by the pelting sand, and 


the havoc of those who have searched for an 
entrance; we therefore ascend on the south 
side, and arrive, without much difficulty, at that 
point which travelers generally attain. The 
steps henceforth are cut away as with a plane, 
not even a ledge is left; and to form an idea 
of the whole, you must fancy the pyramid of 
| Caius Sestus smoother than a slated roof, and 
placed at such a height from the earth, that the 
| slightest false step would occasion a fall double 
| what it would be from the top of the London 
Monument. Such a barrier as this would be 
insuperable, were it not that time and Arabs 
have crumbled away the edges of most of the 
| stones, so that a line of holes may assist you in 
the ascent; but these stones themselves are in 
some places three feet thick, and not every tier 
of which has a hole in it; and where there is 
a hole, the stone is liable to crumble; the first 
| toe hole is at the height of three feet, and the 
| first finger hole above six. One of our guides, 
| a tall, powerful man, drew himself up by strength 
of arm, and, looking down upon us, told us sar- 
castically to reduce our dress to that of an Arab, 
if we still persisted in our determination ; but 
no Frank, not even an Englishman, had ever 
ventured. We had already found a vulture’s 
nest, a convincing argument that the road was 
not much traveled even by Arabs. It was now 
mid-day, and the stones were burning hot, the 
first finger hole was higher than I could reach, 
and weuld have afforded me a good excuse for 
receding; but the guide, supperting himself 
with one hand, laid hold of my wrist with the 
other, and drew me to a landing spot. It is 
the premier pas qui coute: I had passed the 
Rubicon; I forgot the heat of the stones, but 
| still attempted to dissuade Macdonnel: how- 
| ever he would not listen to me; and with each 
| a guide in advance, and climbing in a zigzag 
| aeeaihin, according to the holes, we reached 
Ws top in about three quarters of an hour. 
| 





We found only one other step similar to the 
premier pas ; and, for the assistance of ourselves 
and those who may come after us, we broke 
away whatsoever we could. I have already 
described the top of the neighboring pyramid, 
| Cheops, as presenting a surface more than thirty 
| feet square, and from which probably eight 
| layers of stones have been cast down: the top 
| of this has lost a few, and but very few stones. 
The pyramid of Cheops presents a traveler’s 
directory in all languages; on this there is only 
one inscription; it isin Arabic or Cuphic. We 
did not tarry long here, for there is not much 
room to stand, and I was clinging to a stone 
fearful of vertigo and of being blown over; I 
consequently proposed to return before my 
courage should cool. To descend safely is much 
more difficult than to mount, and the two 
super-dangerous places excited no little fear ; 
| at the first of them, while my body was dang- 
ling from my fingers’ end, and my feet feeling 
| in vain for a resting-place, and when I was calcu- 
| lating upon how soon I should fall, the guide 
| tore me down. very much against my will, hold- 
ing me as he would have held a child over a 
The time occupied was about two 


precipice. 
hours. 
| “Task permission to give some proofs of the 
| real or imaginary difficulty of the undertaking ; 
{the Arabs in the neighborhood of Cairo are 
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much bolder than elsewhere, and even make a 
practice of hooting and laughing at Franks. 
Macdonnel and myself, in our return toward 
the river, became the butts of some laborers in 
the fields; our guides, who were still in com- 
pany, informed them that we had been to the 
top of the pyramid of Chephrenes, and the 
tongue of ridicule became immediately silent. 


“ And when they talk of it they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear.” 


Even the consul requested Mr. Hobhouse and 
others to certify having seen us at the top. 
Nothing,” the traveler adds, “ would tempt him 
to repeat his rash feat!” 





A ROYAL GALAXY. 


JOPIED from native drawings, we pre- 
sent portraits of the Ex-King of Oude 
(Lucknow) and of his royal partner. He 
is a cousin of the celebrated Nusseer-ud- 
Deen, whose career is graphically de- 
scribed, with his drunken orgies, his li- 
centiousness, sensuality, and cruelty, in a 
volume heretofore noticed in our pages, 
entitled “* The Private Life of an Eastern 
King.” His present ex-majesty followed 
in the footsteps of his predecessors. He 
was emphatically “a fast man.” 

The revenues of Oude were very large, 
and he lived in the greatest magnificence. 
The females of his harem were covered 
with diamonds and precious stones ; and 
attached to his palace were beautifully- 
cultivated gardens, but witha rather taste- 
less profusion of painted statues, so that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was cheek by jowl 
with Hebe and Hercules. On grand enter- 
tainments the table would be laid out with 
flower-pots which were all eatable—not 
only the leaves and the fruits, but even 
the apparent earth and the pots them- 
Unfortunately for the people of 
Oude, the king was such a slave to opium 
and every species of dissipation that the 
finances and the army fell into the greatest 
disorder. ‘* His minister,” says Colonel 
Sleeman, ‘sees him occasionally, but he 
is the only gentleman that does see him. 
The only other men that see him are the 
singers from Rampore and Delhi, against 
whom he was so earnestly cautioned by 
the governor-general; and the eunuchs, 
whose influence is, if possible, still more 
mischievous than that of the singers. The 
minister is obliged to succumb to these 
singers and eunuchs, and conform to their 
will, or he would not hold his place. 
They meddle in all affairs, and influence 
the king’s decision in every reference made 


selves. 





to him, and the responsible agents in whose 
name the order is given dare not complain.” 
In 1853 we find that three fourths of 
the officers commanding regiments were 
singers, eunuchs, or their creatures. That 
any good should come out of such a state 
of affairs seems to Mr. Grant ‘“‘ as impos- 
sible as that heart of oak should flourish 
in a dark cellar.” 

He was deposed by Lord Dalhousie, and 
has been kept a prisoner at Calcutta, as a 
precautionary measure during the progress 
of the mutinies in India. 

Of her majesty the ex-queen we know 
very little. Despite her royal title, she, 
like her predecessors, was never anything 
more than a slave and a plaything. The 
harems of the Turkish ladies have often 
been described by Eastern female travel- 
ers. The zenana of the Mussulman Indian 
courts appears to be conducted on the 
same principles of vailing and exclusion. 
Besides eunuchs the harem of the King 
of Oude used to be guarded by women, 
armed. Every portion of the private 
apartments of both the Palace of Lucknow 
and of the country seat of Dil Kushar, are 
inaccessible to the curious when the female 
part of the family is there. 

The author of the volume above referred 
to mentions that many of these ladies never 
see a garden or the outer world, and re- 
mark on flowers, ‘‘ How beautiful must the 
place be where they grow!” and a Euro- 
pean lady has been asked how they look 
in the ground. As we cannot describe the 
mental or the moral qualities of the ex- 
queen, we may, perhaps, afford some 
amusement to our lady readers by describ- 
ing her dress. She wears, then, or did in 
her palmy days, wide trowsers of satin, or 
cloth of gold, falling loosely over the in- 
step, where they are either gathered and 
tied, or left as a train, according as the 
prevailing fashion may be. At the waist 
they, that is, the trowsers, are confined by 
a broad ribbon of gold or silver tissue, the 
ends of which hang down before, termin- 
ating in rich tassels which reach below the 
knee. These tassels are richly ornamented 
with jewels and pearls. The pyjamas (do 
you know what pyjamas are?) are much 
fuller below the knee than above, and 
gradually contract upward until they fit 
quite close at the waist. The bodice is 
of transparent gauze, without a single 
wrinkle, and adorned in the neck part 
with gold bangles or embroidery. The 
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EX-KING OF OUDE (LUCKNOW.) 


shoes are pointed, and her majesty wears 
no stockings. ‘The finger nails and palms 
of the hands are stained with rouge-colored 
henna, and the black of the eyelids is arti- 
ficially heightened, and the hair is smooth- 
ed and perfumed with jasmine oil. The 
palanquin, when the queen goes abroad, is 
a complete room, silvered on the outside, 
and within covered with the most costly 

cushions. This is followed by the chief 


| bearers who carry the palanquin into the 
inner court. 

Our next specimen of-royalty is the 
Rajah or King of Benares. Poor fellow! 
He has now no political power whatever, 
and lives at Ramnuggur, a short distance 
from Benares, which, at the period of the 
Mohammedan conquest, was part of the 
kingdom of Canouge, and was annexed to 





eunuch on his elephant, and by the female 


Delhi. In the reign of Ackbar it was 
comprised in the province of Allahabad ; 
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EX-QUEEN OF OUDE (LUCKNOW.) 


but in the time of Aurungzebe it was 
placed under the Soubadar of Oude. The 
title of Rajah of Benares originated about 
the year 1730, when Mansa Ram, Ze- 
mindar of Gangapoor, obtained a sunnad 
or patent of Rajah from Mohammed Shah, 
of Delhi. But this was merely honorary, 
and conferred no princely or independent 
power. He still remained nominally a 
wealthy zemindar, or copyholder, under 
the then Soubadar of Oude. 


Warren Hasting’s deposition of the Ra- | 





jah of Benares, Cheit Sing, in 1781, has 
called forth more eloquent indignation than 
perhaps any Indian event either in this 
century or the last. We need not recall 
to our readers the celebrated proceedings 
against Warren Hastings, and the glow- 
ing language of a Burke and a Sheridan as 
orators, and of a Macaulay as a histor- 
ical essayist. That deposition was an 
affair of wolf and lamb, and not much 
more creditable than Napoleon I.’s affair 
at Bayonne. The poor rajah went sixty 
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miles to meet Hastings. Bewildered and 
misgiving, he paid exaction after exaction, 
and obeyed missive after missive. But 
Hastings, with all his intelligence and 
zeal for the British service, had a cold, 
flinty nature, and carried out his purpose. 
The Directors, in a long string of resolu- 


tions, declared the conduct of Hastings to 

be “improper.” But Hastings, bold as 

brass, denied that the payment of tribute 

absolved the Rajah of Benares from what- 

ever other demands the state might make. 
| In the shoes of the Padishah, Hastings 
| looked on all India as a milch cow. 





RAJAH ODETNURAAN OF BENARES, 


To complete our quartette, we add the 
likeness of her majesty, the Queen of Ne- 
paul, more fortunate than her royal sisters 
in other parts of India in that the treaty 
of Segowlie established that there should 
be perpetual peace between the East In- 
dia Company and the Rajah of Nepaul, 


and by the 7th article the rajah under 
took to have no subject of any European 
or American power in his service without 


| the consent of the British government. 


Since that time the English have al- 
ways had a resident at the court of Ne- 
paul, and during the long residence of 
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THE QUEEN OF NEPAUL, 


Mr. W. H. Hodgson the most friendly 
relations were maintained. The court 


Brahminical lady by foree from the plains 
of India. When she was ill of small-pox 


of Cathmandhu can scarcely be called an | he sent to Benares for learned doctors 


absolute monarchy, in consequence of the 
large amount of republican independence 
in the hill chiefs. 
is comparatively modern, and owes its 
rise to the talents, bravery, and prudence 
of Prithee Nuragun Sah, a Ghoorkah, 
who, having disciplined a body of Euro- 
pean troops in imitation of Clive, subdued 
the Nepaul valley in 1768, and deposed 
the old Bunsee dynasty. Caste was ob- 
tained fur one of his successors, in the be- 





and physicians; but when she died each 
of the physicians had his right ear and 


The present dynasty | his nose cut off. 


The queen of the late rajah was the 
daughter of a Gouruckpore, formerly of 
low birth, but possessed of great talent 
for intrigue, which was her ruin, as 
it was found necessary to divorce her on 
account of her sterility, and she was suc- 
ceeded by the mother of the present Ra- 
jah, who in his turn has taken to himself 


ginning of this century, by carrying off a! the lady whose portrait we give. 
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THE VOLCANOES OF HAWAII. 


HERE are now no active volcanoes 

known that can compete with those of 
Hawaii, the largest of the Sandwich Isl- 
and group. On this island there are hund- 
reds of extinct craters, and two that are 
active. ‘To the latter alone we propose 
devoting this paper. These are Mauna 
Loa, or Long Mountains, and Kilauea. It 
was our privilege to visit these in June, 
1857, and what we shall give the reader is 
principally matter of experience. 

Hawaii lies in north latitude betwen 19° 
and 20°, and in west longitude between 
155° and 156°. Mauna Loa is a mountain 
rising near the center of the island and 
running pretty well to the southern ex- 
tremity. It also extends well to east and 
west. It much resembles a huge elon- 
gated dome. Its height is thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and forty feet. It is 
snow-capped for the greater part of the 
year. Its summit is considerably above 
the snow point. It produces in the mind 
of the beholder a fine sénse of the grand 
and sublime, viewed either from the sea 
or from the neighboring mountains. The 
best view we had was from the summit 
of Mauna Kea, which is a few hund- 
red feet higher. Apparently about two 
thirds of the way up the northeastern 
slope of Mauna Loa is the new eruption 
of 1855, that threatened the destruction 
of the town and harbor of Hilo. The 
length of the lava stream from this new 
crater is about seventy miles; the average 
width is about three miles, and the average 
depth about one hundred feet. The aver- 
age inclination of the stream is probably 
four or five degrees. The present term- 
inus is within about six miles of Hilo. 
There is a belt of dense forest of some 
twenty miles in width, through which this 
fiery flood had to make its way. Two 
miles more would have brought it through 
the woods. For fifteen long months Mauna 
Loa vomited fire and smoke without any 
And you can judge of the 
amount of lava thrown out by the length, 
width, and depth of the stream. There 
must be a terrible cavity under the crust 
of that old mountain; but she doubtless 
has enough left for many more such 
At the time of its greatest 
action, there was, properly speaking, no 
crater at the new outbreak. It was nothing 
but a large, irregular fissure in the side of 


cessation. 


streams. 


the mountain. This fissure was eight miles 
in length, varying much in width. The 
lava issued from all portions of the fissure, 
but mostly from the upper portion, which 
was largest. The column or jet of lava 
thrown out from this was one hundred feet 
wide by one hundred and fifty feet deep ; 
and one thousand feet high. It retained 
these dimensions for a day or two, after 
which it flowed out laterally. In 1853, 
some four miles from the present eruptien, 
there was an outbreak in some respects 
more remarkable than this. For twenty 
days it spouted in a perpendicular jet of 
almost incredible dimensions. This jet 
was five hundred feet for these twenty 
days, and for a few hours it was one thou- 
sand feet. But its action was of much 
shorter duration, and the quantity of lava 
ejected consequently much less, than the 
one in 1855. it is highly probable that 
not more than half the lava from the erup- 
tion of 1855 is to be seen. There were 
many large caverns of acres, and even 
miles in extent, created by former erup- 
tions, that were filled up from the late flow. 
Had it not been for these, nothing, humanly 
speaking, could haye prevented the utter 
destruction of Hilo town and harbor. This 
excess carried off into these vast reser- 
voirs must have sweiled the burning, hiss- 
ing, devouring tide to double its present 
extent! Not having followed the lava 
stream up to its source, we are indebted to 
a gentleman who did, at the time of its 
greatest activity, for some of the above 
facts. ’ 
We spent but one day in visiting this 
new flow. Having lost our trail through 
the forest, we were short of time two or 
three hours, which we had held sacred to 
explorations. We struck the stream at 
its terminus. We traveled on it for some 
three miles. This is called a fair speci- 
men of the whole, with the exception that 
the stream is not so wide nor deep as it is 
further up. We made the best of our time 
and strength in examination. Itisathing 
impossible to give any one who has not 
seen a lava flow an adequate idea thereof. 
The very best possible description must 
fall short of the reality. We shall be just 
as simple as possible in our style and 
terms, for we are sure this will give the 
reader a more correct idea than a florid 
and altisonant description. The laws gov- 





| erning the flow of melted rock are alto- 
gether different from those of water or 
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melted metals. We would naturally ex- 
pect to find the surface of the stream 
smooth where the fail was not great ; but 
this is not the case. The surface of the 
stream is very irregular; indeed, greatly 
resembling a heavy chopped sea. This is 
so whether the flow be over a rough or 
smooth surface. Nor would the irregu- 
larity be greater over an ordinarily rough 
surface than over one as smooth and level 
as a floor. This, though so contrary to 
expectation, is easily accounted for when 
we have once seen the melted lava flowing. 
The congelation or cooling of the lava on 
the surface is so very rapid as to produce 
this very irregularity. Melted rock has 
not the susceptibility of retaining heat that 
melted metals have. The crust that thus 
rapidly forms on the surface is quite tena- 
cious, when it is at a certain heat. Its 
greatest tenacity is when a little below a 
red heat. When cold it is very brittle. 
From this we can see that the flow must 
be for the most part subterranean—like 
water under ice. But the cooling at the 
terminus of the advancing wave is just 
as rapid as at any place on the surface, so 
that there would be a cessation of the flow 
for a short time at least, or altogether. But 
the weight and pressure of the subterra- 
nean current being very great, must break 
through somewhere, and advance. This 
will take place at that point where the 
pressure is greatest, which is usually up the 
stream, though not always. The depth of 
the advancing wave may be two or three 
feet, so that it may break out at some 
point along the terminus of this wave at 
different places, forming new streams. 
But, as intimated, it is more likely to break 
out up the stream some distance perpen- 
dicularly or laterally through the incrusta- 
tion. If the reader has seen water break 
through and overflow ice and then congeal, 


producing an irregularity, he has the idea | 


on a small scale. This business is con- 
tinually taking place in the lava stream, 
till the crust increases to the depth of one 
hundred, and in some places, several hund- 
red feet. We found a large number of 
cones which were evidently formed by this 
rapid cooling and upheaval. These cones 
are like so many small volcanoes. <A very 
strange fact is, the lava has relatively 
flowed up the mountain, where the incli- 
nation was at least four or five degrees. 
This, too, finds its clear solution in the 
rapid cooling, and the effort of the lava to 
Vou. XIi.—10 


make these cones. Some of these cones 
are from fifty to a hundred and even two 
hundred feet above the general surface of 
the stream. There is just as great a like- 
lihood that the lava will break out forty 
miles above the advancing wave as farther 
down. This arises from the fact that the 
subterranean current of fire is continually 
fed from the crater, and must have egress 
somewhere ; and as it is liable to be clogged 
by this rapid cooling process on the sur- 
face, it is quite as likely to be up the stream, 
where it is already very deep, as farther 
down. But the flow is often lateral as well 
aslongitudinal. In some places the stream is 
from ten tu twenty miles wide. From the 
nature of the surface over which it had to 
flow, nothing will account for this widening 
at these places but this theory of cooling. 

Another most singular fact is, for many 
miles together the present lava stream 
seems to have run on a ridge where the 
land sensibly slopes both ways from the 
center of the stream. And this stream on 
this ridge will average in depth one and 
two hundred feet! ‘This might seem to 
stagger more than an ordinary credibility, 
but there it is to be seen this hour. There 
are many streams or branches formed by 
the lateral flow or tendency to break out 
at the sides of the stream. The lateral 
flow will also account for the flow which 
sometimes is found on the ridge for miles. 
This throws the stream out of its natural 
bed or channel. Again, the lava will find 
its way—which seems the more natural 
one—into immense gulches, and will en- 
tirely fill them up, and run over the sides, 
where there is apparently abundant incli- 
nation and outlet below the terminus of 
the advancing stream. Such things would 
never occur were the contents thrown out 
of the mountain melted lead or iron. But 
it is melted rock, and its great suscepti- 
bility to cool rapidly is the only rational 
solution of these irregularities of the sur- 
face, and of the lateral as well as longitu- 
dinal flow. 

We found many holes in the stream that 
should be alluded to briefly. These were 
formed by the red-hot lava flowing around 
the trunks of the forest trees and burning 
them to ashes. These holes in dimension 
and configuration are the exact mold of 
the trunks that occupied their places. 
The tops or small branches of some of the 
trees were to be seen upon the cooled sur- 
| face of the stream, where they had been 
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‘ burned off from their trunks ; but as a gen- 
eral thing there is scarcely a vestige of 
the dense forest to be seen in the track of 
the stream. It has completely licked up 
everything of a combustible nature in its 
desolating march. 

From what has been said of the lava’s 
great susceptibility to cool rapidly, the in- 
ference might be drawn that the flow of 
liquid lava is quite sluggish. This is true 
in one sense, but not in another. On the 
surface the flow is sluggish, caused by this 
sudden cooling ; but the subterranean flow 
may be, and often is, very great. The 
stream, as has been said, is about seventy 
miles in length, but it was fifteen months 
in flowing thus far, with an average incli- 
nation of four or five degrees. This would 
be at the rate of four and two third miles 
per month, or seven forty-fifths of a mile 
in one day. This, it will be seen, is not 
a very rapid progress for a river of fire to 
make at so great an angle of inclination. 
Water would probably travel the entire 
seventy miles or much more in a single 
day, with such a fall. But it is a known 
fact that the subterranean current of burn- 
ing lava is capable of running as many 
miles in one hour as water will run in ten. 
I have it from two gentlemen of intelligence 
and veracity, as well as large experience in 
voleanic explorations, that they witnessed 
subterranean currents on this stream dur- 
ing its greatest activity that must have run 
froin fifty to seventy miles perhour. This 
they saw by looking down some fissures in 
the mountain and in the stream that had 
been cooled over, whose crust had fallen 
in. They tried the experiment by throw- 
ing heavy fragments of fock into the pass- 
ing current with all the strength they pos- 
sessed. When these fragments struck the 
stream, instead of sinking in the stream 
immediately where they struck, they 
glanced off with lightning speed and a 
whizzing noise to a great distance. This 
shows that the velocity of the current must 
have been terrible. Though these facts 
may not be interesting to most readers, 
yet they possess interest to the geologist 
and to the physicist. 

Another interesting circumstance that 
came under our observation was the growth 
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but now congealed rock has the constitu- 
ent elements out of which soil may be 
formed. It was told me by those who 
have witnessed it, that the natives raise 
fine sweet potatoes on Hawaii, by collect- 
ing fragments of this apparently soilless 
lava into heaps, and planting them in the 
midst of these heaps of rock, where there 
is no sign of soil. Though we did not see 
them plant any potatoes in this way, yet 
we traveled over large tracts of volcanic 
region on this island where their principal 
article of food is the patato, and certainly 
we could not see where they could rake 
and scrape soil enough to raise them in the 
usual way, without resorting to the above 
ridiculous method. [It cannot be many 
years till this Java stream will be grown 
over with fern and shrubbery. It is a 
most singular fact that this fern is now 
growing upon this stream where the steam 
and smoke are issuing from it; evidently 
showing that there may be Java in the 
melted state beneath. All along the 
stream, here and there, may be seen the 
steam and smoke rising from the crevices, 
giving indubitable evidence of subterranean 
fire near the bottom of the stream. When 
we were there we saw a large column of 
smoke at what we took to be the crater or 
source of the present stream. The rapid- 
ity with which vegetation springs from the 
newly overflowed portions of the country, 
with the geological phase of the country, 
can leave no rational ground for doubt but 
that this entire group of islands is of vol- 
eanic origin. Their different ages,. too, 
ean be clearly traced from the depth of the 
soil on each. By looking upon the map 
they will be found to lie in an irregular 
line from northwest to southeast. The 
order of their ages, commencing at the 
northwest, is supposed to run thus: Kanai, 
the oldest; Oahu, next; Molokai, next; 
Mani, next; and Hawaii, next. But upon 
this latter point of their respective ages 
we cannot speak confidently. There is, no 
doubt, some difference in their ages, but 
whether this is the precise order we pre- 
sume it would require greater exploration 
and examination than has ever been made, 
to assert positively. 

Having made such examination as our 


of fresh fern on the naked lava stream ; | limited time would permit, we collected a 


and this, too, not more than a year from the | 


period of its ceasing to flow. Nor is there 


| 
| 
| 


few specimens of lava and set our faces 
toward Hilo. By the time we reached 


the slightest indication of soil on this cooled | our horses (for we had to leave them and 
This shows that this once melted | walk a distance of two miles through the 


rock. 
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forest and dense undergrowth to the 
stream) we were nearly bootless and shoe- 
less. Walking on the gritty lava makes 
sad havee on shoe-leather, but the time, 
toil, wear and tear of clothes and shoes, 
are richly compensated by a sight of this 
late wonder. We now beg the reader’s 
time and patience, and invite him to ac- 
company us to 


KILAUEA. 


A company of nine—five ladies and four 
gentlemen—left Hilo, on a Monday in 
June, to visit this voleano of world-wide 
notoriety. ‘Though the distance is but 
thirty miles, yet we occupied the most of 
two days in reaching it. The ascent is 
very gradual, but the roads were bad. 
Our animals suffered much in their feet 
in traveling over the hard, gritty lava. 
The greater part of the road was of this 
kind. This entire country for many miles 
in every direction has evidently once been 
overflowed by a tremendous eruption. It 
is now for the most part grown over with 
forest and shrubbery. On the second day, 
between three and four o’clock P.M., we 
suddenly and unexpectedly came upon the 
crater. We had expected to have seen it 
atadistance. This surprise to us and our 
jaded horses was most agreeable. Our 
ascent up Kilauea was so gradual that we 
could seareely realize that we had ascended 
four thousand feet. Kilauea is represented 
on the maps generally as a mountain stand- 
ing alone, as much so as Mauna Loa, or 
Mauna Kea; but this is not the case. It 
is nothing more nor less than one of the 
foot-hills—if we may call a mountain a 
hill—of Mauna Loa. In regard to its re- 
lation to this vast mountain, we cannot bet- 
ter represent it than by an ordinary sized 
wart or knot near the base of the trunk of 
a large tree. We now have in our mind’s 
eye a tree of childhood memory that con- 
veys the idea better than any paper and 
ink deseription can possibly do it. Or, 
which may be a better description, call to 
mind your father’s potatoes buried in the 
garden in the shape of a hay-cock, with a 
considerable protuberance or bunch near 
the base. This bunch is Kilauea on the 
side and near the base of Mauna Loa. 
On the summit of this foot-hill is the crater 
of the largest active volcano in the world. 
There are, in fact, three craters to this vol- 
cano, having three distinct rims. It is a 
crater within a crater. The outer one is 








about six miles in diameter. It is an ir- 
regular circle. The second is near three 
miles in diameter, and is some eight hund- 
red or one thousand feet below the first 
one. The third is about fifteen rods in 
diameter, and is fifty feet below the 
secondone. Our lodging place was within 
the rim of the first crater. The whole 
has the appearance of a huge amphitheater, 
with benches or terraces formed with a 
good degree of regularity. The first 
bench, which surrounds the greater part of 
the perimeter of the second crater, will 
average one mile and a half in width; 
the second bench will average one mile 
and a half, more or less. The first or 
oldest crater is now grown over with 
trees, bushes, shrubs, and grass, showing 
that it is of great age. Here we found 
plenty of straw and ohalo berries. These 
latter grow upon a bush much resembling 
a low whortleberry bush. They are a red 
berry, much resembling the cranberry, 
and surpass that berry, in our humble esti- 
mation. There are a great many steam- 
holes within this first rim that are now 
active. We found here a hot spring. 
Fowls, pigs, or anything of the kind, can 
be cooked by the steam issuing from a 
large crevice in the rock; and then the 
cook can find water hot enough to wash 
the dishes after the repast. The principal 
object of interest in this first crater is the 
large Sulphur Bank. The residue of the 
afternoon of our arrival was principally 
spent here. The entire bank is covered 
with “the flower of sulphur,” in its pure 
state. The subterranean heat must be 
great from the force with which the steam 
rushes from the numerous fissures in the 
bank. ‘The surface is so hot as to almost 
burn the feet through the leather. The 
bushes and small trees in the immediate 
vicinity of this sulphur bank are most 
beautifully silvered over. They are equal 
to the finest ‘* Diana’s silver trees.” 
Where the stream rushes out there are 
small conformations of pure sulphur. 
There are at these places considerable 
quantities of the flower of sulphur in its best 
state. By breaking these cones, you can 
find some of the most beautiful specimens 
of erystalized sulphur. We gathered 
some for the cabinets of our friends, but 
at the expense of getting our hands scalded 
with the steam. ‘There is another bank 
within the second crater, but smaller and 
less important than this. We were won- 
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dering what account might be made of 
these sulphur banks. They are not quite 
extensive enough to make a matter of 
commerce of. ‘This the difficulty of pro- 
curing it and the great distance from 
market would prevent. Our only conclu- 
sion was, that it would be an admirable lo- 
cation for a large millinery establishment, 
were it nearer some fashionable emporium ; 
or, probably, better for an itch infirmary. 





We could count with almost absolute cer- | 


tainty that a short residence here would | 


cure this complaint, that so much troubles | 


mothers and schoolmasters, but more par- 
ticularly the urchins that have to do the 
scratching. 
and say the unfortunate victim of ‘ the 
seven years’” type might here hope for a 
certain cure, in less than so many davs. 
But it is aside from our purpose to take 
this bit of patronage and practice from the 
drug-stores and doctors. 

We spent the night in a native grass- 
house, built for the 
visitors. From this point of observation 
we could see the light reflected from the 
innermost crater, or pit, as it is called. 


accomtnodation of 


This could not be seen in the daytime. 
The next morning we set out to explore 
the second crater and the lake of lava. 


Nay, we might go farther, | 


issue from some of these so as to produce 
strangulation upon a near approach. By 
keeping to the windward of them you ean 
approach near enough to examine them 
satisfactorily. In other places we found 
large piles of rock, of huge dimensions, 


evidently thrown out by explosion. Some 
of these will weigh many tons. ‘These 


explosions are occurring every now and 
then. While we were traveling over this 
cooled lake we heard two or three distinct 
reports beneath us, resembling distant 
thunder, witha tremulous motion. These 
undoubtedly are the explosion of gases 
from beneath. From the relative position 
of the steam-holes, as well as the pits, it 


| may be gathered that there are subterra- 


nean rivers of fire, which have a connection 
with the main lake oflava. ‘These steam- 
holes, from which the steam issues con- 
tinually, give evidence of a connection 
with fire somewhere. The laws govern- 
ing the flow of lava are the same as de- 
scribed at the late lava flow of Mauna Loa; 
the only difference is this being on a level 
nearly. 
bling a slightly chopped sea. 


The surface is uneven, resem- 
Around the 


| margin of this now cooled lake we found 


We had a steep precipice of eight hundred | 
or nine hundred feet to descend by a nar- | 


row and difficult path. This precipice ex- 
tends almost entirely around the second 
crater. 


In places this black perpendicular | 


wall of naked rock is eight and nine hund- | 


red feet in height. 

This second crater is about three miles 
in diameter. 
lake of boiling lava. 


It has some time been a vast | 
The lava at present | 


gives indication that no great length of | 


time has elapsed since it was all a lake of 
fire. It was very active in 1840. In 
1855, when the eruption of Mauna Loa 
was greatest, there was a much greater 
action here than is usual, or probably since 
1840. 
ent points in this second erater, in large 
quantities, and flowed over large tracts. 
In this crater are quite a number of steam- 
holes and pits. ‘These pits are caused by 
subterranean streams of lava which have 
become exhausted or have changed their 
course. 
falls in sooner or later, leaving pits meas- 
uring from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet in depth, by one hundred and 


fifty feet acrossthem. The heat and gases 


The lava was thrown out at differ- | 


The covering or crust of these | 


large quantities of lava thrown out upon 

Its 
tendency to flow back, and its susceptibil- 
ity to cool rapidly, have left it there in most 
singular shapes. ‘There are some of the 
most fantastic figures imaginable. 


the bank, at a distance of fifty feet. 


They 
are pendent like icicles from the eaves of 
a house. We collected some specimens 
from one of these eruptions. They are 
of different colors, and possessing a beauti- 
ful luster or enamel, equal to that upon the 
best crockery. ‘These colors are as fol- 
a fine bronze, a black, a lilac, and 
a red, resembling somewhat red clay. 


lows: 


Other specimens collected from the main 
flow are very beautiful. These are shin- 
ing black and variegated, equal to some 
of the finest specimens of the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania. But these latter 
are very brittle. 

Sut let us come to the object of greatest 
interest at this voleano—the innermost 
crater, or lake of fire. This is the only 
part that can now be properly called active. 
This lake in shape is an oblate spheroid. 
It is about fifteen rods wide by twenty 


long. It is inclosed by a nearly perpen- 


| dicular wall of once melted rock, averaging 


| forty feet in height. 


| 
| 
‘ 


When we approached 


the margin of this precipice and looked 

















down upon the lake, we confess we felt 
considerably disappointed in not finding 
the lake larger and in greater action. We 
were prepared to see a terrible commotion 
and great splendor; but the entire lake 
was covered over with a dark crust, with 
only three or four small openings around 
the margin, from which there were small 
quantities of melted lava thrown out upon 
the bank. The noise produced by the 
action of these resembled more that made 
by our mother’s mush pot than anything 
we can now think of, only a little more 
boisterous. 

Though the crust was dark, yet it was 
evidently very hot. We could distinctly 
see from our stand-point that there was 
great commotion beneath this crust; for 
the undulating motion thereof was very 
perceptible. Having stopped here for an 
hour and a half without any very marked 
changes, except those which took place 
around the margin of the lake, such as 
the closing up of one orifice and the open- 
ing of another, a consultation was held 
as to the propricty of returning to our 
camp, or waiting a while longer for some- 
thing that might meet our high expecta- 
tions. The result of this consultation 
was to remain another hour. When we 
first arrived at the lake we noticed a seam 
in the crust which extended across the 
Jake, and which to us appeared no larger 


than a mere line. This was only on the 


surface; it did not extend through the 
crust. This continued to enlarge until it 


appeared as large as a hand’s breadth. 
One of the openings on the margin now 
became much larger and more active. 
The amount of lava ejected from this be- 
came so great that a portion of the crust 
upon which it was thrown gave way and 
was submerged. Simultaneously with 
this the crack or opening separated, and 
the red-hot lava issued as from the mouth 
of some huge dragon, until the superin- 
cumbent weight became so great that the 
crust broke off in large irregular frag- 
ments one after another, and was sub- 
merged in the lake till there was no more 
crust to be seen. The entire lake was 
one boiling pot. The melted lava was 
thrown up fifteen and twenty feet into the 
air. All this took place in less than five 
minutes, and not twenty minutes after our 
determination to stop a while longer. 
This was the most grandly terrific scene 
weever beheld! The heat and light were 
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| almost intolerable. We had to screen our 
faces as well as we could. Some of our 
company were determined to see the 
whole of this demonstration at the ex- 
pense of burned faces, if need be. Strange 
to tell, the subsidence was about as sudden 
as the breaking up. We think in ten 
minutes, at most, the entire lake was in- 
crusted and had lost its red hue, the only 
evidence of commotion being the undu- 
lating motion of the crust. We sincerely 
thanked Pele for this brilliant demonstra- 
tion! The grandeur of the scene must 
have been greatly heightened could we 
have witnessed it in a dark night. We 
suppose, from what we saw at this lake 
during a space of two or three hours, and 
what we witnessed from our camp in the 
night, that there must be a similar break- 
ing up of the lake three or four times dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. We conclude 
this must take place of necessity. The 
heat beneath this crust becomes so great 
that it must have relief at this or some 
other point. This being the natural valve, 
it always finds relief here. A short time 
after the subsidence we observed that the 
lava forced itself through around the mar- 
gin of the lake, at different points, as be- 
fore, only with less power, as its force had 
been greatly expended by the recent break- 
ing up. Our company observed thrice 
during the following night, at intervals of 
six or eight hours, the light at the lake 
became greatly intensified, confirming 
most fully our opinion as to the periodic 
breaking up of the lake. The light could 
be seen at any time during the night ; but 
at times much greater than usual. This 
shows that the crust which appeared dark 
to us in the day would be red in the dark. 
This crust, we should remark, is very te- 
nacious. We threw large fragments of 
rock from a height of fifty feet with all 
our strength without breaking through the 
crust. ‘This seemed strange to us, seeing 
it so undulating; for we flattered our- 
selves that we should break the crust and 
cause a commotion without Pele’s aid. 
One of the greatest curiosities at this 
volcano is an article called “ Pele’s hair.” 
This is an attenuated substance much re- 
sembling human hair when gray or deeply 
flaxen ; only it is much finer. In texture 
it is wiry and brittle. It is formed when 
the lake is in great commotion. The 
melted lava is thrown out into the air with 
: such power that it is dissipated as water 
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is, into spray. While in this state it cools 
very rapidly, and is carried beyond the 
lake even to great distances by the wind 
and heated air. All visitors make much 
of procuring some of this article. To get 
the full import of this it may be interest- 
ing to give a brief account of this Pele. 
She is an old heathen goddess of the 
Sandwich Islanders. She is the goddess 
of fire and all voleanoes, and makes vol- 
canoes, and bathes in the burning lakes. 
As she emerges from her fiery flood she 
shakes her tresses, dislodging some of her 
hair, which flies off. ‘This attenuated 
substance they call her hair. This, in 
brief, is the origin of the name. This 
superstition has to a great extent passed 
away with the generality of this nation; 
probably some of the older inhabitants 
find it more difficult to divest themselves 
of the notion. A somewhat late opinion 
among the more superstitious of this peo- 
ple is, that Pele has left these islands, and 
we heard a missionary, a few weeks since 
from the Marquesas, relate in a missionary 
meeting that the Marquesans say that 
Pele has settled there, and has become 
their principal divinity. Pele informed 
them that not live in peace 
among the American missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands, and had come down 
there to preside over their interests. 

The Rev. Titus Coan, of Hilo, who, 
from his frequent visits and familiarity 
with these volcanoes, is jocularly called, 
“The King of the Volcanoes,” has prob- 
ably been principaily instrumental in ban- 
ishing Pele. He accompanied us on our 
late tour to Kilauea, and we must confess 
that he is a very Vulcan, and can manage 
the affairs, to our mind, much better than 
Pele. 

Though we have no satisfactory written 
or traditional history of the ages of the 
craters and different eruptions of this 
notable volcano, yet they are written 
upon the rocks, walls, and craters ihereof. 
The first or outermost crater is evidently 
of some antiquity, from the growth of 
trees, and the general features of the sur- 
face. ‘The history of the second is better 
known, though there is no one liv- 
ing, nor has been since the first arrival 
of the missionaries here, who could give 
any account of its age, or of its principal 
actions. Since the American missiona- 


she could 


ries came here, which was in 1820, it has 
been noted more particularly. 


In that 








time it has had ten or twelve periods of 
unusual activity. We probably hazard 
nothing in saying that this voleano has 
been more or less active for the last 
three hundred years. There is un- 
doubtedly great interest bound up in its 
unwritten history. Probably the action 
of Kilauea was greater in 1840 than any 
time since or before in the knowledge of 
the foreign population. The present lake, 
which is about fifteen rods by twenty, was 
then nearly a mile in diameter. In 1855 
it was about a half mile in diameter, while 
there was more or less commotion all over 
the surface of the second crater. 

Mr. Wilkes, of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition, visited it in 1840 
during its greatest action. Such was the 
terrible grandeur of the scene, that upon 
approaching it with his company he is 
said to have exclaimed: “* That is hell! 
there can be no other!” We fear that in 
this he will be sadly deceived unless he 
heartily repents of his harsh treatment of 
his native guides and subordinate officers 
while exploring Kilauea and Mauna Loa. 
He will also have to retract some per- 
sonal slanders against the missionaries 
here that he has incorporated in his scien- 
tific work for the United States, which has 
no more connection with, or relation to, 
his expedition or subject than astronomy 
has to do with an exploring expedition ; 
or he may find that Kilauea is not the 
only * Hell;” but is a miniature of the 
“Jake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone!” If he had any personal pique at 
the missionaries, why did he not resort to 
the newspaper, or write a separate book, 
and not lug in his personal prejudices and 
slander in a work of a scientific character 
for the United States and the world at 
large? What do they want to hear or 
know of Mr. Wilkes’s religious prejudices 
and personal difficulties with the mission- 


aries of the Sandwich Islands. That 
book should be expurgated of these. But 


many of the discoveries therein purporting 
to be Mr. Wilkes’s should be given to 
those scientific gentlemen who were under 
him, for they both made the discoveries, 
and wrote them out in their journals, from 
which Mr. Wilkes made verdatim et liter- 
atim extracts, and called them his own 
productions and discoveries. While those 
men were toiling and traveling on foot 
over the lava and scoria, and through the 
guiches, Mr. Wilkes was taking his ease 
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at the camp, or being carried in an easy 
chair by the natives; and then, when his 
corps of officers came to camp he took 
possession of their specimens, and when 
they had carefully written out in their 
journals the results of their observations, 


he made an unconditional demand of their | 
journals, taking the most valuable parts | 


thereof, and setting them down to the 
credit of Commodore Wilkes. Look out, 


Mr. Wilkes; there is a just retribution | 


awaiting all, and there is another hell in- 
finitely more terrible and enduring than 
Kilauea for liars, and for tyrants, and for 
those who take what belongs to another. 
With Mr. Wilkes, however, we most 
cordially agree, that such a sight as he 
witnessed and we saw is eminently cal- 
culated to call to mind the description of 
the sacred writers concerning hell or future 
punishment. ‘This is a remarkable place 
to see the marvels of God in nature. A 
sight of Kilauea is well adapted to cure 
skeptics and theists. The power and 
wisdom of God are here to be seen in his 
works. “Though these are but a part 
of his works,” yet we may voyage around 
the world, and travel over continents, and 
no grander and sublimer spectacles will 
be found than these same volcanoes of 
Hawaii. One cannot visit them without 
being impressed and deeply instructed. 
We thank the Father of creation and the 
preserver thereof for this inestimable priv- 
ilege. We hope to be a better man in 
view of it, as well as for all his revelations 


in nature and grace that he permits us to 


behold. 


PRESENT SUFFERING AND FUTURE 
GLORY. 
“ For our light affliction, which is but for a moment.” 
2 Cor. iv, 17, 18. 

i UMAN life is a great and strange 

problem. In the light of mere rea- 
son it is impossible to solve it. Some 
things in connection with it have puzzled 
thinking men in every age. 
flourish like a green bay tree; the right- 
eous wither like the branches of a tree 
smitten with lightning. ‘The unjust pros- 
per in their undertakings; the just are 
foiled in their attempts. The ungodly 
rise to power and greatness; the godly 
are insulted and oppressed. Often wick- 
edness seems to be the very cause of suc- 
cess, and goodness appears to be a hin- 


The wicked | 


derance. From our intuitive sense of 
right, and of the rewardableness of virtue, 
we naturally regard these things as an 
anomaly, a problem which reason cannot 
solve, and from which we are obliged to 
| turn aside in despair, or refer the question 
to the principle of faith. Consulting the 
Divine word, which is a lamp unto our 
| feet and a light unto our path, the diffi- 
culty disappears like mist before the sun, 
for we learn that the present life is only 
preparatory to the future, a process of 
discipline and education to be consum- 
mated hereafter. Man’s moral training is 
the object sought by the dispensations of 
Divine providence, and this will be better 
promoted by changes and trials than by 
an uninterrupted course of prosperity and 
pleasure. Were man sent into this world 
for the enjoyment of mere temporal good, 
. the reconcilement of the trials of virtuous 
life with the principles of justice would 
be utterly impossible. But he is made 
for nobler ends than temporal gratification, 
for sublimer purposes than laboring for 
and eating the bread which perishes; and 
the withholding of present good, or inter- 
rupting its enjoyment by afflictions and 
trials, will often promote the grand pur- 
pose for which God made and redeemed 
| him. This is, at least, the teaching of 
Divine revelation, and against it reason 
has nothing to offer, but much, very much 
to presume in its favor. ‘“ For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.” Passing over the several items of 
the text, and their critical examination, 
the great truth taught is this: Affliction 
and trials, when borne in a Christian spirit, 
and with reference to a future state, are 
made the means of contributing to, and 
preparing us for, an “eternal weight of 
glory.” In support of this proposition a 
few considerations may be adduced. 

1. The connection between present suf- 
fering and future glory is not natural. 
Afflictions are not in themselves blessings. 
Disease of body, pain of mind, loss of 
property, bereavement, disappointment, 
are all evils, and nothing else. Ab- 
stractly, there is no good in them, and 
no good can they confer. No man ean 
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desire poverty or pain for its own sake, 
but every man, in this view, may seek to 
avoid both. Nor is the connection a 
necessary one. Men are not of necessity 
made morally better by affliction. It is 
not in the nature of things for affliction to 
confer spiritual benefit. Men may be 
chastised in almost every possible way, 
visited frequently and severely, and be 
like, in a moral point of view, the beaten 
anvil to the stroke. The fire may con- 
sume, and not purify ; the trial may prove 
only the savor of death unto death. Na- 
ture can work out her own results; but 
nature’s work is not spiritual. Her laws, 
influences, and ends are not directly moral, 
but physical. Affliction will necessarily 
affect a man’s physical system ; but it will 
not necessarily improve his moral nature. 

2. The connection between affliction 
and future glory is a Divine one; one 
which is the result of special arrangement 
on the part of God. Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. He 
is heir to it. It is his birthright, and 
from it he cannot escape." It is therefore 
one of the greatest triumphs of Divine 
wisdom and goodness that these natural 
evils shall be made contributory to spirit- 
ual ends. Suffering is not meritorious. 
We might suffer forever without suffering 
bringing relief or proving corrective. 
Present affliction is linked to future feli- 


city by the merciful hand of God. It is 
converting sin’s consequences into a 


weapon against itself, turning the devil’s 
work into an instrument of his own ruin. 
Behold, then, the goodness and severity 
of God ; severity in allowing man to suffer, 
goodness in converting suffering into a 
means of salvation. ‘The process, how- 
ever, is purely spiritual. It implies the 
possession of religious qualities, and the 
bearing of trials in a Christian spirit. One 
may suffer as a philosopher, as a stoic, or 
as an infidel, and not derive moral benefit ; 
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but when affliction leads the mind to God, | 


to Christ, to eternity, it “ worketh for us 


a far more exceeding and eternal weight 


of glory.” 

3. Constituted as man is, suffering and 
trial are more adapted to arrest the atten- 
tion of the thoughtless and the prayerless, 
and lead the mind to spiritual things than 
an even course of temporal enjoyment. 
“Tt is good for me that I have been af- 
flicted ; that I might learn thy statutes.” 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray ; 


| be carnally minded is death.” 








but now I have kept thy word.” This 
has been the effect in innumerable in- 
stances. While men are healthfal and 
prosperous they too frequently forget God. 
They act as if they had not time to think 
of their souls. Affliction comes, the 
ordinary course of things is interrupted, 
their attention is arrested, and they 
derive spiritual benefit. Sensible things 
more readily and more strongly impress 
us than spiritual. Objects of sight are 
nearer and more palpable to us than ob- 
jects of faith. The still small voice of 
God in his word and providence is often 
disregarded ; but pain is an argument that 
will make itself felt. It is direct and per- 
sonal in its appeal, and frequently its 
warning is successful. Witha pious man, 
affliction affords an opportunity for the 
fuller exercises of the graces of the Holy 
Spirit. Patience, resignation, and sub- 
mission are necessary to the completeness 
of Christian character, and these plants 
grow best in the soil of affliction. The 
sufferings of Christ were necessary to the 
complete manifestation of his character, and 
sufferings now form a strong test and give 
a noble manifestation of Christian virtues. 

4. Present affliction tends to impress 
us with a sense of personal mortality. 
Men think all men mortal but themselves. 
It is difficult to give this fact a pointed 
and personal bearing, to Jead a man to 
feel that he is dying. It is comparatively 
easy to acknowledge the general fact, to 
believe that all men will die, or must die ; 
but to feel that J am dying is not readily 
realized. On this subject affliction is a 
powerful minister, a pointed and personal 
preacher. ‘To feel this truth, and to act 
accordingly, is a great and useful lesson. 
Affliction weans us from the world. In 
the sick chamber the glare and show of 
the present life are seen in their real col- 
or, and a correct estimate of their value 
may be formed. ‘Their deception and in- 
sufficiency are felt; their sweetness is 
turned into insipidity, and a more endur- 
ing substance is felt to be needful. “To 
Affliction 
leads to self-examination ; it affords time 
to reflect and think. The great problems 


| of life and death and eternity are pressed 


| upon the mind. 


The past life is recalled, 
bringing a sense of guilt, and apprehen- 
sions of the future. The soul seems to 


| look into itself, and pass judgment on ita 


| real character. 


This process is deep, and 

















solemn, and earnest, and if followed up 
will be a blessing. The temptations to 
self-flattery are weakened, and a man is 
more likely to form a correct judgment of 
himself. Suffering often leads to the 
abandonment of sin. Sin and sorrow go 
hand in hand. The former is frequently 
forgotten till brought powerfully home by 
the latter. Men sometimes suffer in the 
very line in which they transgress. Sin 
is felt to be, if not an evil, at least a pain- 
ful thing; and as men do not like pain, 
they are often induced to abandon sin to 
avoid pain. Suffering often directs the 
mind to eternity. The present is shut 
out from the thoughts, and the future, with 
all its solemn realities, presses upon the 
mind. The spirit seems to realize the 
fact of its immortality, and commune with 
its destiny. No long chain of metaphys- 
ical reasoning is necessary to paint this 
great truth, and arm it with power. The 
soul will no longer be bafiled with the per- 
verted reasonings of the intellect; it 
rises to its native dignity, and links itself 
to the unseen and the eternal. If this 
forecasting of the vast future be permitted 
to exert a salutary influence on the soul, 
then affliction will work for us “a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Affliction is generally accompa- 
nied with a sense of weakness, and where 
it has not a hardening effect leads the pa- 
tient to implore Divine help. Self-suffi- 
ciency and self-dependence are abandoned. 
The strong man is made weak, and the 
high is brought low. Human help is un- 
availing, and the sufferer looks to Him 
who is “ mighty to save.” With a Christ- 
iaa, affliction is the time for the more vig- 
orous exercise of faith in the promises of 
consolation. These are adapted to the 
various forms of suffering and trial, and at 
such a time their appropriateness and 
power are more fully realized : 

“The fire our graces shall refine, 

Till, molded from above, 

We bear the character Divine, 

The stamp of perfect love.” 

These considerations show the way in 
which affliction, by the blessing of God, is 
made to contribute to our spiritual welfare. 
“ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” Let the suffering 
Christian rejoice in his position and pros- 
pect, and so bear the trials of his life that 
they may work for him “a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
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TYRIAN PURPLE. 


HE monuments of Greece and other 

ancient nations show that persons of 
the upper classes, of both sexes, wore gar- 
ments of elegant form; but they give us 
hardly any knowledge of the colors of 
these garments. The truth is, however, 
that the dye-resources of ancient nations 
were very meager. They continued to 
be so throughout the entire period of 
Grecian and Roman history ; the number 
of known dye-stuffs being small, and chem- 
ical science in its infancy. The Egyp- 
tians and Hindoos probably knew how to 
impart different colors by one and the 
same dye-stuff, modifying the tint by 
chemical re-agents, very much after the 
fashion of our Manchester calico-printers 
at the present time. But the Greeks and 
Romans remained in ignorance of this 
beautiful art; it was one altogether be- 
yond their resources, nor did the art of 
dyeing make any considerable progress 
until after the discovery of America and 
the development of chemistry. Many of 
our most beautiful dye-tints are now pro- 
duced by the combination of two agents, 
each colorless in itself, the results being 
what are now called ‘adjective dyes.” 
There are comparatively few dye-stuffs 
which really possess the tint they ulti- 
mately impart, the distinctive quality of 
“ substantive dye-stuffs.” The dye ma- 
terials of the Greeks and Romans were 
all substantive. The red robe of a Gre- 
cian lady was dyed red by dipping it into 
a red dye, just as a modern lady dyes her 
silk by dipping it into a pink saucer. The 
highly valued Tyrian purple was also di- 
rectly imparted by dipping the threads or 
fabric into a substantive dye. 

Almost every person knows what is 
meant by cochineal: it is a little insect 
which lives on the Cactus opuntia in Mex- 
ico. ‘The cochineal insect is exclusively 
American, and was therefore unknown to 
the dyers of ancient Greece and Rome. 
They had, however, a substitute for it in 
the kermes insect, a native of Spain, very 
much resembling cochineal in general 
properties, but affording a far less brilliant 
dye. If Aspasia owned a scarlet robe, 
the color was originally imparted to it by 
the kermes insect. All the most beau- 
tiful searlets and purples known to modern 
dyers involve the use of cochineal ; variety 
of hue being imparted by different chemical 
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bodies used in combination with the dye- 
stuffs, and to which the expression ‘* mor- 
dants” is given, for the reason that they 
are assumed to bite in or permanently fix 
the colors. Even cochineal, when used 
without a mordant, is a very sorry color ; 
and the scarlet of kermes is still less beau- 
tiful when used as a substantive color; 
but Grecian dyers, in the time of Aspasia 
at least, were not aware of the use of 
mordants ; 
robe would not have done to hang in a 
Ludgate-hill shop-window. 


The most beautiful dye-stuff of antiquity | 


was ‘Tyrian purple, so called from the 
place of its discovery and chief manufac- 


ture. I should rather have said, perhaps, 


place of reputed discovery, for its records | 


are not reliable. ‘The Greeks were by 
far too vain a race to admit that any great 
discovery did not originate with them- 
selves. ‘They attributed the discovery of 
Tyrian purple to Hercules, or rather to a 
little dog belonging to Hercules. As the 
story goes, this little dog, happening to 
wander along the ‘T'yrian»sea-shore, came 
back with his mouth all purple ; and the 
nymph Tyras, a favorite of Hercules, was 
so delighted with the color, that she bade 
him see her no more until he brought her 
a robe dyed purple like the color of his 
little dog’s mouth. What would an en- 
amored man have done when 
jured ? how much more, then, a demi-god? 
Hereules promised to oblige her if he 
could ; so, tracking the little dog’s foot- 
steps, to see where they led, and what he 
would set about, he followed him to the 


thus con- 


shell-fish of two peculiar sorts—the buc- 
cinum and purpura. Hercules is reported 
to have thereupon collected some of these 
shell-fish, and extracted from a receptacle 
in the throat the celebrated Tyrian purple. 
In this way the Tyrian dye-stuff continued 
to be obtained by careful dyers: 
however, 


some, 
Her- 
cules, pounded the shell-fish in a mortac, 
and incorporated the true dye-stuff with 
other animal juices, 

The preceding mythological account of 
the discovery of Tyrian purple refers that 
discovery to a pre-historical age, whereas 
testimony favors the opinion that it was 
not discovered until 500 B.C. Long sub- 
sequent to the discovery of the art of 
purple-dying, any person might wear robes 


less conscientious than 


of that color who could afford to pay for | 


therefore Aspasia’s scarlet | 
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them : not until the era of imperial Rome 
was it that purple robes came to be re- 
garded as exclusively imperial. Once 
adopted by the Cesars, the policy of re- 
stricting the manufacture to a few hands 
followed, until the members of one family 
alone were lincensed to impart the Tyrian 
dye. At length the process was so en- 
tirely forgotten that no one knew from 
what source the precious color had been 
obtained, or how it had been imparted. 
The exact time when this occurred is not 
known. A curious fact testifies that it 
must have been subsequent to the eleventh 
century. There exists, bearing that date, 
a document, written in Greek by the 
Princes ..Macrembolitissa, a daughter of 
Constantine VIII., in which is found a 
descripuon of the purple-yielding shell- 
fish, the manner of catching it, and of ex- 
tracting and employing the dye, all which 
the princess describes from personal ob- 
servation. However, Tyrian purple, after 
having been totally lost, was rediscover- 
ed in England during the reign of Charles 
II., and in France shortly after; each 
discovery being independent of the de- 
seription of the Byzantine princess, her 
manuscript not having at that time turned 
up. 

In the year 1683, Mr. William Cole, of 
Bristol, during a visit he was paying at 
Minehead, happened to be told by two 
ladies, there resident, of a person living in 
an Irish seaport, who made a considerable 
income by marking linen with a delicate 
purple dye. ‘The spirit of philosophic in- 


| quiry had at this period begun to dawn; 
sea-shore, where the animal began to eat | 


the civil wars had ceased, and the Royal 
Society was established. Mr. Cole was 
an early contributor to the Philosophical 
Transactions ; and a paper on the Tyrian 
purple was among his first communica- 
tions to that renowned series. Placing 
himself in relation with those who fre- 
quented the Irish linen-market, he soon 
managed to glean some important par- 
ticulars about the purple dye. He believed 
he was at length on the eve of rediscover- 
ing the true dye of T'yre—that costly 


| tincture for which many a Grecian lady 


had sighed, and for which either of the 
imperial Cesars would have given more 
than a hundred times its weight in gold. 
Pursuing his investigations, he succeeded 
at length to the extent of exactly one half. 


| Pliny and Aristotle had both testified that 


Tyrian purple was imparted by means of 
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certain juices, taken from two different 
species of shell-fish; they had testified, 
moreover, that the tint of the fluid was not 
purple originally, but white; and that the 
much-desiderated color only appeared after 
the texture imbued with the fish-juice had 
been exposed to the sun. ‘The Princess 
Macrembolitissa had, indeed, given a more 
circumstantial account; but that lady’s 
manuscript was not available to Mr. Cole. 
The only rays shed by antiquity upon his 
labors were from the writings of Aristotle 
and Pliny. He did not hope to obtain any 
direct information from the Irish linen- 
marker herself. ‘That good lady got money 
by her secret; why, then, should she di- 
vulge it? Mr. Cole went syster .stically 
to work; he was a philosophey. The 
Irish linen-marker lived on the sea-coast ; 
what more probable than that she should 
mark with the juice of a shell-fish? Mr. 
Cole commenced his labors on this sup- 
position; and though history does not dis- 
close the fact, we are at liberty to imagine 
the havoc he committed on shell-fish of 
ull denominations. He succeeded in the 
end, I say, to the exact extent of one half. 
IIe discovered the purple-yielding buc- 
cinum; leaving the discovery of the pur- 
pura to Mr. Duhamel in the year 1736. 
There could now be no further doubt 
as to the source of the ancient Tyrian 
purple. Not only did the buecinum and 
purpura both agree with the shell-fish de- 
scribed by Aristotle and Pliny ; but the 
incipient shades of color mentioned by 
these philosophers were also noticed by 
Mr. Cole. ‘The juice, when first applied, 
was white; thence assuming many shades 
of blue and green, it became purple at last, 
if the linen marked with it were exposed 
to the sun’s rays—not otherwise. Here, 
then, we moderns have the Tyrian purple 
on our very shores, if not at our very 
doors. We have it, the real imperial dye. 
What can our Manchester, and Glasgow, 
and Spitalfields, and Paisley men be think- 
ing of? Why don’t they use it? Why 
don’t we see silken dresses in the shop- 
windows of Regent-street and Ludgate- 
hill, dyed of the true imperial tint? Why, 
because T'yrian purple would now be con- 
sidered downright ugly! Not even a 
Billingsgate oyster-woman would like to 
be seen in a gown of the true imperial 
hue ; the fishy idea of its origin notwith- 
standing. Yet Augustus is reported to 
have given no less than thirty-six pounds 





sterling for a pound of Tyrian dyed wool ; 
a fact the less extraordinary, when we con- 
sider that every fifty pounds of wool re- 
quired no less than two hundred pounds of 
buccinum juice, and a similar amount of 
the juice of the purpura; for in order to 
impart the last shade of purple beauty, the 
juice of both kinds of shell-fish was neces- 
sary. ‘The enormous sum of thirty-six 
pounds, for one pound of doubly-dyed 
wool, is to be considered as more refer- 
able to fashion, than to any intrinsic beauty 
of the dye itself. It appears to have been 
the only purple dye the ancients possessed : 
it was, moreover, a substantive color; one 
requiring neither chemical skill nor manip- 
ulative dexterity ; merely dipping into it 
the material intended to be dyed being 
sufficient. 

It may seem remarkable that the Greeks 
and Romans—masters of the world, as they 
called themselves, and in many respects 
deserving that appellation—were inferior 
in knowledge of dye-stuffs to many of the 
outer barbarians. The Chinese, from pe- 
riods of the furthest historical dates, seem 
to have possessed a large repertory of 
dyes. ‘lhe ILlindoos were scarcely inferior 
in that respect; and the Egyptians co- 
temporary with Pliny seem to have fol- 
lowed the practice of calico-printing, an 
art which involves some of the most re- 
condite principles of dyeing. Dipping a 
white cloth into one liquor—necessarily 
of one color—they removed it, permanent- 
ly tinged with a pattern of more than one 
color. ‘That is the testimony of Pliny, 
and there can be little doubt it refers to 
the art of calico-printing. The Hindoos 
cotemporary with Alexander seem to have 
been able to use indigo; whereas the 
ancient Greeks and Romans do not seem 
to have been able at any period to employ 
that substance, otherwise than as a paint. 
The ancient Britons dyed their skins with 
woad, a material of the nature of indigo, 
though their more civilized invaders were 
ignorant of the art; and the Romans were 
unable to dye violet, until they learned that 
art from the natives of Gaul. From Gaul, 
too, the natives acquired the knowledge 
of soap; not that soap was used by the 
Gauls at any time, or by the Romans for 
a long period, as a detergent, but merely 
as a pomade for the hair. Pliny tells us 
that the Romans cotemporaneous with 
him used madder asa dye-stuff ; but is by 
no means certain that Pliny’s madder and 
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our madder are identical. He informs us, 
too, that iron was used for imparting black 
dyes, but he furnishes no circumstantial 
account of the method of using it. 

We have seen that the knowledge of 
dyeing with Tyrian purple lingered at 
Constantinople until the eleventh century 
at least; but in Italy, dyeing in all its 
branches had pretty well died out before 
the fourth century ; nor do we meet with 
any new records of it there until the four- 
teenth fifteenth centuries. Dyers 
know perfectly well that any one dye-stuff 


and 
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is not necessarily efficient for every kind | 


of tissue. Because a dye takes well on 
woolen, it does not follow that the same 
dye will be efficient for linen, cotton, or 
silk. Even Tyrian purple, which is a 
very easy dye to use, acts best upon wool. 
Linen can be dyed with it, as the Irish 


linen-marker discovered ; but her marking | 


would have told far better on woolen or 
silk material. The art of dyeing among 
the Greeks was, anterior to the time of 
Alexander’s conquests, restricted to tissues 
of woolen stuff; but the philosophers who 
accompanied him to India brought back 
some of the refined processes of the Hin- 
doos, of which an improved method of 


dyeing, or rather an extension of methods | 


of dyeing, was one. Nearchus, the Grecian 
admiral who co-operated with Alexander, 
had, as is well known, a fleet 
vessels in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
Nearchus appears to have been fond of 
gay colors, and he determined that his 
A 


modern admiral might have covered his 


war ships should be pretty to look at. 


rigging with emblazoned flags, but a more 
original thought flashed across the brain 
of Nearchus. Profiting by the Asiatie 
knowledge he had acquired in the matter 
of dye-stuffs, he caused the canvas of his 
ships to be dyed. 

Between the fourth and the fourteenth 
centuries, few of the 
practice of dyeing, but I am not disposed 
for all that to affirm, nor do I believe, that 
the dark ages were so dark in the matter 
To 
practice an art is one thing; to record 
All the his- 


torians seein justified in affirming as to this 


we have recoids 


of dye-stuffs as some people say. 


the practice of it is another. 


matter is, that no records of dyeing, as it 
existed during the chief part of the dark 
In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the art began to re- 
vive in Italy ; but not until the discovery 


ages, are extant. 





—— 


of America had added to our tinctorial re- 
sources the brilliant cochineal and a host 
of dye-woods. Nor was it until the lamp 
of chemistry had begun to illume the west- 
ern world, that the raw materials of dyeing 
could be applied with full advantage. 
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THE WINSLOW FAMILY—A SIMPLE 
STORY. 

f; is now many years since Ashbel 

Winslow and Acton his wife were mar- 
ried. They were both of them, Ashbel 
and Acton, children of opulent New York 
upper-class people, and knew but little of 
the actual every-day life of the world. 
Ashbel had in his own right a property 
that brought them some two thousand a 
year. Before his marriage he had se- 
lected a cozy spot up the Hudson, where 
he had built a palatial cottage of the olden 
time. Just above his cottage, in a bend 


_of the river, the village of Rockville kept 


up its busy hum. Down to the east, 
eighty rods or more, the Hudson rolled on, 
burdened with its ever-varying crafts. 
This place, chosen as their home, they 
called Glendale. There were but two of 
them; so thata girl for the kitchen and a 


| man for the garden were all the help they 


of war | 


needed. 

Ashbel and his young wife, in the days 
of their courtship, had talked much of 
literature, and the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, then in its early days, was their 
chief source of entertainment. At Glen- 
dale they thought they had found a para- 
dise. ‘There came the literature of the 
day. Irving was in his prime; Halleck 
was writing humorously ; and Bryant, in 
his kindly-touching manner, was the poet 
of the time. The men who now have a 
name and a day, were then just merging 
into literary life. At Glendale they had 
their own surmisings over fictitious names 
of Willis, Longfellow, Whittier, and Pe- 
ter Parley, as we of this generation 
have had ours, striving to lift the vail 
from the mysteriousness of Currer Bell, 
Fanny Fern, and Ik Marvel. Their 
life was purely a literary one. Ashbe! 
wrote sketches for the Knickerbocker, and 
Acton tried her hand at rhymes for the 
youthful “ Lady’s Book.” For pastime 
they drove around their grounds; took 
cheerful boat sails on the river ; went up 
Tanglewood Creek to fish for speckled 























trout, and frolicked like children on the 
lawn. Altogether, they led as happy a 
life as any one can in connection with 
worldly pursuits. 

They scarcely ever had any communi- 
cation with the people about the village ; 
indeed, they knew very little of the scenes 
of Rockville life. Whenever they wished 
to mingle in society, they went down ina 
two hours’ river-ride to New York. 
friends there kept them advised of all par- 
ties among their circles, they acting as 
the Winslows’ agents in forwarding all 
invitations to balls that might be sent them. 
Almost every week Ashbel and Acton 
were in New York, getting as much joy 
as any worldlings could at dancing parties, 
theaters, and the evanescent opera. 

There, as fond years went on, when 
there began to be felt a serious want in 
the family, they were still left alone to 
their pleasures. If there could only be a 


little Winslow in the family, then their | 
happiness would be complete. Acton, with | 
a yearning motherly heart, had thought of 


this matter for a long time, but had never 
given the thought words. 


over as asad subject. There were or- 
phans enough ; but having little care for 
the welfare of others, the Winslows were 
only concerned about their own pleasures. 
An orphan, fondle it as they might, would 
never be their own. 
vacant place and the little chair remained 
long unfilled. 

After a few years of such anxious 


thoughts as these, their little Kitty came | 


into the family a welcome guest. They 


had petted a silken-furred cat, that purred 


at Acton’s footstool every evening. When 
she was well enough to take their little 


girl in her arms, one day pussy came to | 


her, and looking up with her large intel- 
ligent eyes, seemed to ask what it all 
meant that she was petted no more. Ac- 
ton turned to puss, and sagely remarked : 


“Puss, you need not come to me any | 


more ; we have another Kitty now!” and 
she nestled the dear one closer to her 
heart. From that time, as by a natural 
impulse, the baby was called Kitty, and 
puss was no longer the only favorite. 
Seven or eight years more of worldly 
life passed on. 
were given them to gladden the household. 
Ashbel, Jr., and Acton the second were 
lovely enough, but they never could seem 


Their | 


It was some- | 
times mentioned, but as quickly passed | 


So it was that the | 


One or two more children | 
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| so dear to the parents as their first-born, 
the lovely Kitty. 

She was now growing into those years 
| when the mind begins to lay hold of mat- 
| ters beyond the common routine of child 
| life. She began to look beyond dolls and 
| play-houses. She seemed to be entering 
| upon a new life, and to be putting on a 
character new entirely to the inhabitants 
of Glendale cottage. 

The Winslows had both lived in the 
great Babel city, New York, as enlight- 
ened heathen. ‘There are classes of peo- 
ple there almost too low for Gospel influ- 
ences ; and there are also classes of people 
that have set themselves up so high that 
the Gospel seldom reaches them: the 
Winslows belonged to this latter class. 
| They had been at a celebrated Broadway 
| church occasionally to hear noted prima 
| donas sing; and once, a few months be- 
| fore their marriage, Ashbel and Acton 
went out of curiosity to hear Newland 
Maffit. These occasional church-goings 
were all they knew of Christianity what- 
| ever. 

At Rockville there was a homely chapel, 

where the gardener’s people went to 
| church upon Sabbath days ; but they were 
veritable heathens in that Glendale home, 
knowing less of heaven and the way 
| thither than many a poor slave of the 
| South. 
By chance an infidel book fell into 
| Ashbel’s hands, which he often read to his 
wife. The result was, they soon set them- 
selves up as infidels ; very wise infidels 
indeed! They conversed often together 
of the follies of Christianity, and some- 
times would rally with sneerings the gar- 
dener, who belonged to the Rockville 
| church. 

For a time they were ardent upholders 
of their new faith, or rather want of faith. 
One evening they were sitting rather 
gloomily in their front room, when Ashbel 
broke the silence by a very serious remark 
for him: 

** Acton,” said he, “I have met lately 
several persons who profess to be Chris- 
tians, and they seem to derive so much 
comfort from their religion, false or true, 
I have concluded to let them alone to 
their own way of thinking. I have too 
much joy at home to think of setting my- 
| self up as the apostle of Nothing ; for this 
| is our sect, and I have concluded to let 
| the world run its own course. Hence- 


} 
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forth, let all religion be banished from | 


our minds ; we will give ourselves to the 
pleasures of literature and to the world’s 
joys.” 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


These thoughts met a full response in | 
Acton’s heart; and from that time they | 


were infidels, as a dog is an infidel; that 


is, they had no concern whatever about 


religious matters. ‘They cared as much 


for the Bible as for the Koran; both they | 


ignored. 


The Knickerbocker was their great | 


oracle, and literature their worship ; Wal- 
ter Scott, Moore, and Byron their gods. 
Such a dark night as this had settled down 
over that cottage home! 
times, to be sure, when Acton, for one, 
cast longing glances into the future, striv- 
ing to pierce the vail that enshrouded the 


There were | 
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said the 


“I do not know what it is,” 


| mother. 


“ ] thought mother knew everything.” 

“What is it you want?’ the mother 
asked. 

‘“T want to say my prayers as Jimmy 
Harmon does; don’t you pray, mother?” 

Those were new questions to Acton. 
Could she have lived so long in the world, 
and now be moved so by a child’s words? 

Another day Kitty came running home 
with a Sunday-school book in her hand. 

‘“* Look here, mother, she said ;” “ here 
is such a fine story ; it is Jimmy’s book ; 
he got it at the Sunday-school.” 


Acton did not notice her much. An 


' hour after she saw her sitting in the grape- 


other world; and deep sighs would often , 


come up when she, like a wise heathen 


of the Socratic school, would wonder if | 


there were a life beyond the grave. But 
such thoughts were always banished as 
soon as possible from the mind. In re- 
ligious matters, then, for the most part, 
there was one deep, unbroken lethargic 
night upon them, and the Lethean stream 
never found more ready frequenters than 
Ashbel and Acton Winslow. 

To rear a fashionable family, to have 
children that should honor the name they 
bore, were their greatest ambitions for the 
future ; poetry and light literature were a 
sufficiency for the present. Such was the 
life at Glendale when Kitty was eight 
years old. 
self a little cottage home on a hill, back 
of the dale. His house was a place of 
prayer, and his children were early taught 
the way of life. 

Kitty, who as yet had not fallen in with 
the aristocratic notions of her Glendale 
home, was often found at the hill cottage. 
Mr. Harmon’s children, as they afterward 
learned, would hold their mimic 
meetings, and Kitty had become among 
them, before her parents knew it, quite an 
adept in child worship. One evening, as 
she was preparing for her evening couch, 


t 
ol 


he kneeled by her mother’s side and com- 


often 


menced: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


She could get no further than those words, 
and she tried in vain to recall more of that 
universal child’s prayer. 


* Mother,” 


said she, “ tell me the rest.” 


Their gardener had built him- 


clad bower, reading her little book. How 
serious she appeared for a child of her age. 
By-and-by she came, and sitting by her 
side, laid her head in her mother’s lap. 

“ Sing, mother,” said she. 

** What shall I sing, dear?” 

** Something good,” she replied. 

The mother struck up some fashionable 
song, but she had hardly half finished a 
stanza when Kitty interrupted, saying, 

“'That is not the way to sing. Singas 
Willie’s mother did.” 

* Well, Kitty, how did Willie’s mother 
sing 2” 

“There it is,” she said, pointing to a 
few lines in the book she had just beea 
reading. ‘I‘he lines were: 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


This drew Acton’s attention to the book. 
Willie, a Sunday-school scholar, had be- 
come serious, and when anxiously desiring 
the favor of God, had laid his head in his 
mother’s lap, and she had sung the hymna 


| referred to. 


This story which Kitty had been read- 
ing had aroused a seriousness in her own 
mind. 

From this time Kitty urged her parents 
to let her go to the Rockville Sabbath- 
School. They were not well pleased with 
this request, but at last, concluding that 
she would learn nothing bad, they con- 
sented to let her go. It was a new world 
and a new life to Kitty, that Rockville 
Sunday-School. The scenes there and the 
lessons taught became her chief items of 
conversation through the week ; and often 
she might have been seen with Acton in 
the cradle, and her brother Ashbel, hold- 
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ing a Sunday-school. O how sweetly 
she would talk to Ashbel about Jesus the 
Saviour. These things were sometimes 
annoying to her parents, but they were so 
very indulgent anything Kitty might do 
would be borne with. 

She soon began to speak much of her 
Sunday-school teacher, repeating to her, 
brother Ashbel the lessons she had been 
taught by her. Finally Kitty began to 
complain that she had tried to get her 
teacher to accompany her home to dinner 
so many times, but had always failed. 

‘And why will she not come?” the 
mother asked one day. 

“Why, she says you will not want her 
company, and that she would be an in- 
truder at our house.” 

Acton cared little who this teacher might 
be, but when Kitty’s importunity could 
not be hushed in any other way, her mother 
sent an invitation to the teacher to ac- 
company Kitty home. 

The Winslows were looking for some 
uncouth country lass, whose pious zeal 
was all that gave her a teacher’s place, 
but were resolved, for Kitty’s sake, to 
treat her as though she were a queen. 

In due time she came. Kitty went 
bounding up the steps exclaiming, as she 
flew, “‘ This is my teacher ;” and that was 
the child’s way of giving an introduction. 
They were soon all in a pleasant conver- 
sation. The teacher was a farmer's 
daughter of the neighborhood, but was fit 
for any city palor whatever. There was 
an intelligent, pious modesty in her whole 
demeanor that won her way at once to 
their affections. She being connected 
with the Sabbath-school, they supposed 
church matters would most interest her, 
and ignoring entirely their infidelism, they 
talked of many things connected with the 
little Rockville church and its influences. 
They had obtained their ideas of the class 
of preachers that officiated there from 
caricatures, and were a little surprised at 
the descriptions Miss Alger gave of her 
pastor. Her conversation excited a curi- 
osity in their minds to go down to Rock- 
ville and see how country people worshiped. 
They talked of the matter through the 
week, and wondered they had never 
thought of such a thing before. 

Sabbath morning came; with much 
trepidation Ashbel and Acton entered the 
homely chapel. It was a new world to 
them. 





The singing was none of the best, | 


but when the whole company present 
rolled out the symphonies of old Corona- 
dion, then just in its popularity, from hearts 
that felt the power of song, their hearts 
were charmed ; and when the preacher 
kneeled to pray, and the congregation 
mingled heart responses with the prayer, 
it seemed as though the very breath of 
heaven swept gently over the place. The 
sermon was delivered in an eloquent man- 
ner; no high-flown phrases, no gingerly 
touches, but words from the very heart of 
the man. Everything finical which here- 
tofore, even in Maffit, they had been ac- 
customed to, was absent, and truth itself 
seemed to be the dictator of the Sabbath 
services. It must be that the great Head 
of the Church presided there that day. 

Through the week very few words 
passed between Ashbel and his wife con- 
cerning the meeting ; but when the next 
Sabbath came round, as by one consent 
they began to prepare for church. All 
things continued as interesting as ever. 
It is one thing to build houses to attract 
upper-tendom, but another thing to give 
them the pure gospel when they are there. 

After attending the chapel five or six 
Sabbaths Ashbel, on a Sabbath afternoon, 
took Acton into the library room, and 
there they sat in silence for some time. 
At last he said: 

** Acton, these meetings have made quite 
a change in me; I am almost, as the text 
to-day had it, persuaded to be a Christian. 
Mr. Prindle in his preaching offers what 
something seems to tell me is the truth; 
and if what he preaches is true, as IT am 
half persuaded it is, then we ought to be 
leading better lives.” 

Such had been Acton’s feelings, but the 
ever-present tempter aroused her to evil, 
and she rallied Ashbel. 

“* What,” said she, “ will our Broadway 
friends say of us if we turn Christians ?” 

“Who cares for Broadway ? it is time 
we were leaving the ‘ broad way,’” said 
Ashbel, still giving vent to a cultivated 
punning way. 

The tears started in Acton’s eyes; she 
covered her face and leaned on Ashbel’s 
knee. 

“T wonder if we can pray?” asked 
Ashbel, as he kneeled down with Acton 
by his side, and there with struggling emo- 
tions they wept and prayed together. It 
was the first time in a life of over thirty 
years they had ever kneeled seriously be- 
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fore God! They never had one thought | labor, two travelers, a Hindoo and his 


of their doubts as skepticisms ; these were 
vanished as morning mists, and a ray from 
heaven shone into their hearts, revealing 
the dark wilderness of gloom that beset 
them. 

They soon sought the acquaintance of 





Mr. Prindle, who invited them to evening | 


meetings, and soon they were made par- 
takers, with the children of God, of the 
joys of sins pardoned. ‘The cottage at 
Glendale became a little Bethel, and no 
one enjoyed the morning and evening songs 
and prayers of worship more than their 
daughter Kitty, who, in the Lord’s hands, 
had brought them into the knowledge of 
such heavenly blessings. 


PADMAVATI—A STORY OF THE COAST 
OF COROMANDEL. 

IPVHE poets of the West are of one ac- 

cord in celebrating the melancholy 
beauty of autumnal evenings in our tem- 
perate latitudes; but in the Hast, under 
the burning skies of India, far from turn- 
ing with emotion to the last beams of 
light, it is the rising of the sun, the end- 
less summer, that the poets and Brah- 
mins salute with joy. ‘The stars suddenly 
grow pale like an extinguished fire, and 
nature, as if surprised, instantaneously 
Hardly 


has the jackal ceased its sad wailings than 


awakens to perfect clearness. 


the black cuckoo sounds throuch the air 
its sonorous cry, like the human voice ; 
myriads of insects, with their variegated 
wings; flights of humming birds, shaded 
with the liveliest colors, sparkle like jew- 
els; the night is conquered, the day tri- 
umphs. The Brahmin, who regards him- 
self as the first-born of creation, hastens 
to the sacred tanks to make his ablutions. 
Plunged up to his waist in the water, he 
takes some drops in the hollow of his 
hand, and throws them into space, ad- 
dressing hymns of praise and gratitude to 
his gods. He does not humiliate himself 
before the divinity; placed above other 
men by the dignity of his caste, he aspires 
to cross the space which separates him 
icom immortals, to be absorbed at last in 
the bosom of the Great Being, in whom 
everything lives and moves. 

On one of these mornings, so beauti- 


ful for the contemplative man, but assur- 
edly very fatiguing for him who had to 








wife, were rapidly walking over the sandy 
plain which stretches along the sea-shore 
between Pondicherry and Madras. The 
woman was about eighteen years of age ; 
a piece of stuff in stripes of rose-color and 
white was twined around her, falling over 
her breast as a scarf; with her right hand 
she supported on her hip a baby, whose 
necklace of seeds, as brilliant as coral, 
composed at once its adornment and 
clothing. As to the Hindoo, his matted 
hair floated on his back, while an Indian 
handkerchief rolled into a turban covered 
the top of his head; he wore a military 
dress with red worsted epaulets, in spite 
of which it might have been difficult to 
recognize in this native of the Coroman- 
del coast a brother in arms, which he 
nevertheless was, being a grenadier in 
one of the battalions of Sepoys at Pondi- 
cherry. 

The two travelers were still a dozen 
leagues from Madras. Day had surprised 
them on a shore where an arm of the sea 
advanced far inland. Far before them, 
beyond the bay, extended a verdant zone, 
like an oasis in the desert, a long line of 
plantations, under which a village was 
concealed ; around them the scenery was 
monotonous and sad, nothing but sand and 
water. ‘Their feet sank deep into a light 
and burning soil, and the sun darted his 
hot rays in their faces, “ sharp arrows,” as 
the eastern poets call them. 

* Padmavati,” said the Sepoy to his 
wife, * you are tired of carrying the child ; 
give him to me.” : 

*O no,” replied Padmavati, who had 
begun to hang back, and whose weariness 
was too certainly betrayed by the heaving 
of her breast, “he is not heavy; can a 
mother ever tire of carrying her little one ? 
See, IL only support him with my hand.” 

“Give him to me,” replied the Sepoy ; 
“we have some ground to pass over be- 
fore reaching that village; I am hastening 
on to rest under those great trees which 
you see there.” 

*“ Well, take him, but on condition that 
you give him back to me when we reach 
the first houses. What would the women 
say if they saw me walking beside you, 


| with my arms hanging down and my 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


hand empty?” ‘The young mother kissed 


| her child, and presented him to the Se- 


poy. 
‘The boy does not weigh more than a 
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musket,” remarked the latter, holding him 
at arm’s length. ‘‘ Now, little one, do 
not be frightened, one, two, three, and 
jump on to my shoulder.” 

Startled by the rapid motion, the child 
grasped its father’s hair with his little 
hands, pulled his moustache, and pinched 
hisears. Patient and good-tempered, the 
soldier made no complaint. 

“He hurts you?” said Padmavati. 

** No, no,” replied the Sepoy. “ He has 
a strong hand, the little man. He will be 
a famous soldier when he grows up!” 

And Padmavati smiled. They walked 
on for two hours under a sun of fire ; when 
they drew near the village the young 
mother reclaimed the burden. They 
could not resist the desire to sit down at 
the side of the road, under the first trees 
they reached; overcome with lassitude, 
they longed to take breath. Around 
them reigned the deepest silence. Who 
dared to work in the fields during so suf- 
focating a season? <A few hundred paces 
from them five or six cabins were built, 
miserable huts formed of ragged mats, 
around which gamboled and rolled in 
the dust some dirty children, with no 
more clothing than the dark color of their 
skin. Lean dogs, grey spotted with 
black, roamed around this camp. In the 
huts, so low that it would have been diffi- 
cult to stand upright in them, men and 
women sat cross-legged, busily weaving 
baskets. Hung in the sun at the entrance 
were the remains of animals lately skinned, 
which might be recognized as the car- 
cases of cats, dogs, and musk-rats. 
Scarcely had the two travelers taken their 
seats under the palm-trees, when an old 
hag gliding through the bushes approached, 
and leaning over Padmavati : 

“You are a happy mother,” said she to 
her; “the gods have given you a fine 
baby ; give me a paica, and may you have 
a good journey.” 

“Come,” said the Sepoy, in a low voice, 
to his wife, “let us go.” 

** Your little one must be two years old,” 
said the old woman sofily. 

“He is not yet eighteen months,” re- 
plied the mother, with pride ; “tis he not 
fine for his age?” 

“Let us go,” interrupted the Sepoy, 
with impatience, pushing his wife before 
him. ‘‘ Don’t you see that this woman is 
of the tribe of the Kouravars? They are 
vagabonds, who belong to no caste; peo- 
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ple without faith, without a home, who 
live by robbery and eat unclean food. 
Horrid Kouravars! their touch would soil 
even a Pariah.” 

“She did not touch me,” replied Pad- 
mavati, quickly, “ nor the little one either.” 

“It is the same thing; who knows but 
she was trying to cast a spell over the 
child 2” said the Sepoy, anxiously. “ Such 
people have so many ways of doing mis- 
chief!” Saying which they set off again, 
followed at a distance by the old woman, 
who seemed to threaten them with her 
skinny arms; her gray hair hanging in 
disorder over her wrinkled shoulders, age 
and misery gave her a dreadful aspect. 
She was a worthy representative of the 
wretched race to which she belonged, the 
gipsies of India, whom the police condemn 
to pitch their tents in the open country, at 
a respectful distance from the villages. 
The Kouravars lead an independent life, 
but they always vegetate in the deepest 
misery. Jugglers, acrobats, peddlers, beg- 
gars, charlatans, and venders of drugs, 
they make themselves feared, but never 
loved; no matter to them, they take their 
revenge for the contempt and disgust they 
receive, by doing as much evil as they 
can. 

In India hotels are unknown; every 
traveler too poor to take his servants must 
purchase in the bazaar the provisions he 
needs. Having reached the village, the 
Sepoy went from stall to stall, filling his 
handkerchief with fruits, vegetables, pep- 
per, and rice, which form the basis of an 
Indian curry. Padmavati had seated her- 
self under a large banyan tree, which 
covered the center of the village like a 
huge parasol ; having given her child some 
milk, she made a little bed of green leaves, 
and laid it upon them, hanging over it 
with solicitude, fanning away the flies, 
and admiring it with all her heart. The 
Sepoy was absent a long time; while his 
rice was cooking in a hut he met with 
some old comrades, whom he had not seen 
for a long time, and who were on their 
way as pilgrims to the Pagoda of Chilam- 
baram; so his wife, weary of waiting, 
yielded to fatigue, and spreading a hand- 
kerchief over the baby’s face, leaned 
against one of the trunks of the banyan, 
and fell into a deep slumber; then the 
old woman, who had been hovering about, 
advanced with stealthy steps, and taking 
up the unconscious child in her arms, 
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slipped it into one of her baskets, and with 
a rapid movement put another in its place. 
Having executed this maneuver with as 
much precision as dexterity, the old wo- 
man glided furtively under the vaults of 
foliage, which protected her by their 
shadow, and disappeared. Half an hour 
after the Kouravars encamped near the 
village had struck their camps, and were 
off into the interior, driving before them 
the lean beasts which carried their house- 
hold goods, their panniers, and the Sepoy’s 
child. 

When the Sepoy rejoined his wife, he 
touched her softly on the shoulder to 
rouse her: ‘ Here,” said he cheerfully, 
‘here is something to make a good meal! 
Let us first drink the milk of this cocoa- 
nut; I am dying of thirst. . And the 
baby ?” 

‘* He is sleeping,” replied Padmavati. 
‘* Do not touch him; he will ery.” 

When their meal was ended the young 
mother raised the handkerchief which 
covered the child’s face, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise ; the child was 
writhing in terrible convulsions. ‘ The 
morning sun had made him ill,’ said she 
at last; “ I should not have known him.” 

“Wife,” said the Sepoy, “ that old 
woman has been past ; 
spell over the child. 


she has cast a 
Let me turn to 
the camp of the Kouravars; I will bring 
her back by force, and make her cure the 
malady that she has given him.” 

He was not long in discovering that the 
tribe had decamped. ‘To leave his wife 
and pursue the vagabonds was not possi- 
ble; he returned agitated by a thousand 
contradictory ideas. 

“ They are gone, Padmavati,” he cried ; 
“it is a proof they have committed some 
bad we were too happy; the 
gods are jealous. Tor six months past I 
have been asking leave of my captain to 
visit my old mother, and introduce her to 
my wife and the loveliest baby ; and now 
O! the old sor- 
What was she doing, dogging 


action ; 


what a hideous specter ! 
ceress ! 
our steps?” 

The poor mother wept, trying vainly to 
soothe the cries of the little being, whom 
she covered with her kisses. ‘They set 
out again, hoping to arrive at their jour- 
ney’s end about nightfall, walking as fast, 
but not as gayly, as in the morning; the 
sick child weighing heavily, and scream- 
ing without cessation. As Padmavati 
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was rocking it, she mechanically turned 
in her fingers the necklace of red seeds 
which was round its neck. All at once 
she started with fear; a terrible suspicion 
crossed her mind; the necklace had not 
the right number of seeds ; this child was 
not her own! How could she tell her 
husband the terrible secret, when it was 
her duty to have watched over her child 
instead of yielding to fatigue? She began 
to hate the unknown child; the secret 
preyed upon her, and added to her re- 
morse. The Sepoy, perceiving her deep 
sorrow, strove to console her; but his 
kindness only redoubled her torments. 

The entrance into their mother’s cabin 
was neither joyous nor triumphal as they 
had hoped. During the night the baby dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the whole house- 
hold. In the morning the grandmother 
took it, and tried to make it sleep; then 
returned it to Padmavati, saying, ‘‘ Keep 
your little one; I can do nothing with it. 
He is born under an evil star, and you will 
have much difficulty in bringing him up. 
He is not like his father, who was always 
laughing and in a good temper.” 

At those words Padmavati went into 
the garden to weep; her mother’s pride 
was humbled. Having always before her 
eyes the wicked woman who had robbed 
her of the choicest treasure, she fell into 
a kind of sickly languor; and the Sepoy, 
seeing his wife’s charms fade away, no 
longer felt the same affection for her. 
Twenty days thus passed, during which 
there was not for these three beings, so 
closely united to each other, either happi- 
ness or consolation. 

One evening, when they were in the 
garden, a tall, bold-looking man stood in 
the narrow gate, whistling in imitation of 
a bird. 

** Allah be with you!” said the stranger ; 
** will you like to see some legerdemain ; 
tricks of sleight of hand? Iam a juggler; 
I swaliow swords; 1 make away with 
balls as large as my head. I can charm 
serpents, and make dolls speak; I walk, 
with naked feet, over sharp blades. I am 
a domben, a domben !” (juggler.) 

“ We are poor people,” replied the Se- 
poy’s mother; “ pass on your way, dom- 
ben.” 

‘* Poor people have kind hearts,” replied 
the juggler. “I have made nothing to- 


day ; give me a little rice.” 
He took out a dozen balls of copper, and 
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threw them round his head, while they 
sparkled in the sun, and formed round 
his brow a luminous circle. The Sepoy 
watched him with a kind of childish pleas- 
ure, and Padmavati approached him tim- 
idly, and said to him, with hesitation : 

“« Domben, do you know the art of heal- 
ing ?” 

“The art of healing?” replied the 
charlatan; “why it is my business. I 
know all incantations, evocations, the se- 
crets of magic, how to guard against the 
evil-eye—and, for a trifle, I am at your 
service !” 

“Here,” said the young wife, giving 
him some money; “tell me if there is 
any mode of curing this little one ?” show- 
ing him the sick child. 

The domben uttered some consecrated 
words; then taking a suppliant attitude, 
addressed a long prayer to the gods. 
The poor little creature on whom the jug- 
gler operated did not betray any visible 
improvement. 

‘* Will the illness be long?” asked Pad- 
mavati. 

‘“« That will depend on the care you take 
of the child; he is born under an evil 
star.” 

‘“* That is what I say every day!” cried 
the grandmother. 

“ At any rate, they have thrown a spell 
over it, which will render the cure more 
difficult,” added the domben. 

“That I believe; in fact, I am certain 
of it,” interrupted the Sepoy. 

While speaking, the domben had been 
watching Padmavati secretly. Without 


being a sorcerer, (as he professed,) he had | only find her! 


enough tact and discernment to read the 
thoughts of those who consulted him. 
The accent of resignation and grief with 





| 


“ Do your Frank physicians eure in the 
name of the gods, or in that of evil spir- 
its?” asked the juggler, with some irony. 
“They never pronounce magic formulas 
over the sick. What is their science 
worth? Besides, the health of this child 
does not interest you much!” 

Padmavati cast her eyes down. 
man continued : 

“ Your husband believes that it is his 
child, does he not?” 

“ What are you saying?” cried Padma- 
vati. 

** Not so loud, or they will hear you. 
I tell you your husband thinks himself the 
father of this child, and you know he is 
deceived. Neither are you his mother!” 

“It is true; itis true!” interrupted the 
young woman, excitedly; “they have 
stolen mine! Whereis he? What have 
they done with him? My enemy leads 
the wandering life of the Kouravars. 
Where can I find her, to throw at her 
feet the odious little being she has slipped 
into my arms, and take from her the treas- 
ure she has robbed me of ?” 

** Well, well,” said the juggler, “‘ I have 
at the bottem of my bag all that is wanted. 
You see this bit of clay. It is formed of 
particles of earth, picked up in all unclean 
places; rats’ skins, human bones, the 
horns of the bullocks, in morsels, are 
kneaded with it; the formulas of incanta- 
tion have been said, and it will suffice to 
mold it in the form of your enemy to make 
her suffer all the evils you like to inflict 
upon her.” 

‘**] do not care about revenge, if I can 
!” interrupted Padmavati. 

“Stop, then. Now that the little statue 
is finished,” and it really had a human 
form, ‘‘ here is a thorn; bury it in the 


The 


which Padmavati had questioned him | leg of the statuette, and your enemy will 


awakened his curiosity. 
had some concealed secret; and as he 
was picking off his balls he turned to 
her, and, in a low voice, said: 

“ Have you nothing to ask me? I will 
wait for you behind the garden, beside the 
well.” 

Padmavati dared not reply ; but when he 
was gone she made a pretext of watering 
the flowers, and went to the spot indicated. 
The domben was waiting. 

“ The child is very ill,” said she. “ Do 
you not think sot When we return to 
Pondicherry, I will consult the surgeon 
of the regiment.” 


He thought she | 





become lame. As she then cannot run 
so quickly, you will catch her more easi- 
ly ; and when she passes before you there 
will be no difficulty in recognizing her.” 

Padmavati eagerly seized the image, 
and, throwing some money to the juggler, 
retired with precipitation. ‘The domben 
went on his way, saying, with a low 
voice : 

“« She might as well try to follow a swal- 
low through the air as seek a Kouravar 
on the Coromandel coast; but I should 
not wonder if the old hag who stole the 
child be lamed by the bite of a dog, on 
some nocturnal expedition or other !”’ 


. 
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Some little time after, a party com- 
posed of half a dozen Hindoos, of low 
caste, went out of Pondicherry by a coun- 
try path. The evening breeze was rising | 
to refresh exhausted nature; the tufts of | 
the bamboos waved in the air, and the | 

. gc 
birds ventured out of the shade in which 
they had been concealed, and began their 
warblings. Everything seemed joyous, 
excepting the little party who crossed the 
plain, and whose appearance was sad and 
depressed. At its head walked two Pari- 
ahs, with white turbans, carrying between 
their shoulders a bamboo cane, to which 
was attached a piece of linen, disposed 
like a hammock, in which was the body 
of the sickly child substituted by the old 
Kouravar for that of the Sepoy, and which 
they were going to bury. Three times 
the bearers stopped, and the Sepoy who 
followed them put into the child’s mouth 
a few grains of rice and drops ef water, a 
touching and useless ceremony to prove 
that life had forever abandoned the poor 
little creature. . 

The grave was soon dug, in which they 
laid the body, and the Pariahs covered it 
with the soil; then the Sepoy laid on the 
tomb a broken cocoa-nut, the milk of 
which served for a libation, and threw on it 
also a flower, as a symbol of this frail exist- 
ence, this budding stem mown down from 
its birth. This little seene passed under 
the shadow of a wood of palm-trees ; and | 
when the convoy had departed the old 
Kouravar came out of the brushwood, 
where she was gathering firewood for her 
tribe, encamped about a mile off. The 
wicked woman had recognized the Sepoy, 
and was now convinced that the secret 
of her theft remained concealed forever 
in her own breast. By one word she 
might have changed to joy the tears of 
this poor man, whose happiness she had 
destroyed, and whose hope she had broken ; 
but, insensible to every sentiment of pity, | 
she applauded the success of her scheme, ; 





and shrugged her shoulders as she watched | 
him depart with his hands before his 
eyes. 

During the whole evening Padmavati | 
remained at home, the Hindoo law not | 
to assist at funeral 
Iter neighbors did not fail | 
to pay her visits of condolence, and her 
screams had resounded through the air 
according to custom ; for she wept for the 
child who had been stolen, and not for the 


pt rmitting women 


ceremonies, 


~ 


one whom she had been constrained to 
attend to. When her husband entered 
he threw on her a glance full of anguish, 
and wept for half an hour in sad silence ; 
then his tumultuous feelings mastered him, 
and he burst forth : 

“You never loved the child; you took 
no care of him. A spell was thrown on 
him in your arms, and you knew nothing 
of it! No more joy for me, in this world 
or the next. The man who dies without 
posterity has no one to offer the sacrifices 
necessary to give him an entrance into the 
abodes of eternal happiness !” 

To these reproaches Padmavati replied 
not. She bent her head with resignation ; 
for she knew the text of the Hindoo law: 
“There is no god on earth for a woman, 
but her husband.” One hope still re- 
mained, to which she trusted in spite of 
herself; it was, to find the old Kouravar. 
if she saw a troop of jugglers, jesters, or 
vagabonds, she would dart out of her 
dwelling, and rush into the crowd at the 
risk of losing her character for modesty. 
One day she fancied she saw the old wo- 
man pass the door of the cabin. She ran 
into the square ; when one of her friends 
stopped her suddenly, asking where she 
was going so fast. Padmavati was con- 
fused; the neighbors said she had become 
mad; and her husband knew not what to 
think of his wife, who seemed each day 
more absorbed in a single idea. 

This project was one which she could 
confide to none, least of all to her hus 
band. It was, to leave her home, and set 
off in search of the Kouravar who had 
carried off her child. To seek her 
through all the country which extends 
from the Gulf of Bengal to Ceylon was a 
mad undertaking ; but it was at least less 
foolish than to expect her on her own 
threshold. When her plan was formed, 
Padmavati put on a widow’s costume, (a 
single piece of white cloth,) and set out, 
carrying with her a few pieces of silver 
and the little image fashioned by the dom- 
ben. A widow in India is utterly con- 
temned for not having the courage to die 
on the funeral pyre with her husband ; 
everywhere repulsed, she could travel 
without fear of outrage ; the aversion she 
inspired would prove her safeguard. 

One evening, then, the Sepoy Perumal 
found his cabin empty. He did not in- 
quire for his wife among the neighbors, 
but kept his sorrow to himself, and replied 
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to the inquisitive that she was gone on a 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut. For some 
weeks he preserved the hope of seeing 
her again; for absence revived in him the 
feelings of tenderness and affection which 
had been slumbering. 

* Alas!” said he, sadly, “I had rather 
have seen her as she was, mute as a 
statne, withered by suffering, than live 
alone! Perhaps 1 was harsh and unjust 
to her. She wanders in the forest alone, 
without support, pursued by a sorrow 
which has made her mad, because I let 
the whole weight of it fall on her!” 

For six months Padmavati traveled, by 
slow degrees, down the coast; begging 
on her way, yet often suffering hunger, 
sleeping under the trees, or in a ruined 
pagoda, and always sustained by hope. 
She was at every fair, and wherever 
there was a concourse of people; but 
hitherto without success. One evening, 
half dead with weariness, she reached an 
old abandoned temple surrounded by large 
and thick trees. On the threshold of 
this she lay down, and was sleeping on 
her stony bed; while the moon, like a 
silver disc, mounted high in the heavens, 
and shone upon the portico. About mid- 
night she was awakened by a slight noise, 
and looking up, with some fear, watched 
a tall man come out of a dark vault. He 
went into the moonlight, opened a basket, 
from which he took out a snake, and be- 
gan to teach it to dance. Before many 
minutes had expired Padmavati had recog- 
nized the juggler from whom she had re- 
ceived the mysterious amulet by which 
she was to find her enemy. 

““Domben!” cried she, advancing to- 
ward him, “ do you recognize me? There 
is your work,” holding out the image. 
‘* You know, now, who I am?” 

“ Let us see,” said the domben, oracu- 
larly ; “ your husband is dead. The little 
one you carried in your arms is dead 
also; is it not? The poor creature was 
condemned; no magic, no remedy, could 
restore it to health. And the other—” 

“ The other,” cried Padmavati, “ where 
is he?” 

“Ah, that is the mystery,” replied the 
juggler. ‘ He has traversed many coun- 
tries since he was stolen; and he has 
been nearer to you than he is now.” 

‘“‘ Here isa rupee; the last that remains 
to me,” said Padmavati; “ tell me, have 
you seen any Kouravars in this country ?” 





‘* Yes, I have seen a fine horde of them ; 
children who dance, women who sell 
baskets and steal, and men who are 
mountebanks. Is it the right or the left 
leg that we pierced ?” 

“ The left,” replied Padmavati, quickly. 
“ Look there!” 

“In that case go back about thirty 
miles ; you will find a little village which 
the Kouravars will have reached. They 
will not stay long; but walking quickly 
you may overtake them.” 

At these words Padmavati shot off like 
an arrow. When the sun rose she was 
far on her way, and, full of impatience 
and anxiety, she scarcely allowed herself 
a halt during the day, not resting until the 
last rays of the setting sun shone on the 
tents of the Kouravars, pitched at some 
distance from the village. 

At an early hour in the morning the 
whole population was alive; the mounte- 
banks marched through the bazaar, in all 
their gaudy tinsel, to the evident satisfac- 
tion of the rustics, so little accustomed to 
so marvelous a spectacle. No one in the 
crowd gazed upon them so anxiously as 
Padmavati. ‘To get near was impossible ; 
so raising herself above the heads that 
surrounded her, she saw a long stem of 
bamboo rise, with a child pirouetting at 
the end; the lower point rested on the 
forehead of a Kouravar, who preserved 
its equilibrium, and walked about in tri- 
umph. Ata given signal the child ceased 
to turn, kissed its hands to the crowd, and 
with a shaking of the bamboo fell across 
the shoulders of the Kouravar. The little 
mountebank was loudly applauded; every 
one drew nearer to see him. As for Pad- 
mavati, she fixed her eyes upon him; he 
had not the features of this cursed race 
of Kouravars; his skin was less black, 
his hair finer. Carried away by an irre- 
sistible conviction, she threw herself into 
the crowd; an old woman selling baskets 
stopped her way. She dragged after her 
a lame leg, wrapped up in rags. 

“‘T have her, I have her!” cried Pad 
mavati, seizing her; “give him to me, 
give me back my child!” 

And her hand held the arm of the Kou- 
ravar as in a vice. This unexpected 
scene moved the spectators. 

“Good people,” said the old woman, 
‘* pity a poor basket-seller, who has done 
no harm toany one. This woman is mad ; 
I do not know what she wants.” 
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‘** She has stolen my child to make him 
a tumbler, a Kouravar,” cried the poor 
mother ; “it is he who is dancing like a 
puppet at the end of the bamboo. Let 
her restore my child, and I will release 
her. Stop! there is her image! See if 
this clay doll has not a leg pierced with 
a thousand pricks of a thorn. < 

‘* Ah, the wicked widow!” returned the 
old woman; “ what a shame for a woman 
to survive her husband, in order to drag 
on a few miserable years despised by 
everybody !” 

But the clay figure had produced a deep 
impression on the crowd. In the eyes 
of this credulous people it was strong 
testimony in favor of the widow, and 
an unexceptionable proof of the guilt 
of the basket-woman. During this de- 
bate the Kouravars, fearing some mis- 
adventure, sent the little tumbler on a 
reconnoissance; he passed under the 
legs of the spectators, and reached the 
scene of action. Padmavati, releasing 
the old woman, seized him in her arms, 
pressed him to her heart/ and burst into 
tears. The people who surrounded her 
instinctively drew back, that they might 
not interfere with this expression of feel- 
ing. 

“ Fear nothing,” said Padmavati, raising 
her head triumphantly : “I am not what 
you think; I put on this costume to pre- 
serve me from the outrages to which I 
might be exposed in traveling through the 
country alone; I have no further need of 
them. Who would not respect a mother 
traveling with a child in her arms?” 

And she gazed through her tears with 
ecstasy at this son, so deeply mourned, 
and was astonished to find him so spright- 
ly and robust. He, in his turn, found the 
caresses of his real mother most sweet ; 
for it was not without blows and rough 
words that he had been taught to pirou- 
ette. As for the old woman, had she 
been in the company’s territory, her pun- 


ishment would have been severe; as it | 


was, the chief of the village put her in 
the piliory for a day, exposed to the rail- 
lery of the populace and the burning heat 
of the sun. 

A fortnight after, Padmavati entered 
Pondicherry ; she did not go directly to 
her husband, for she wished, after so 
many humiliations, to enjoy a complete 
triumph. One of her friends lent her a 
holiday suit for her child and herself; and 


she then repaired to the esplanade, where 
the Sepoys were going through their drill. 
Recognizing her husband, she said to her 
child: ‘“‘ You see that tall soldier, who 
has two bars of red on his arm? Go 
straight up to him, call him your father so 
loudly that all his comrades may hear.” 

The child obeyed; he ran on in spite 
of the officer, who cried, * Back! back !” 
and with a quick movement jumped across 
the shoulders of the Sepoy. 

** Corporal,” said the officer, “ what is 
the meaning of this jest ?” 

** On my honor, captain, I know nothing 
of it. This child has taken me by assault 
before I have had time to recognize him.” 
He put the child down, but it persisted in 
calling him father, and would not depart. 
“Captain,” said the corporal, visibly 
moved, “I had but one child; I buried 
him with my own hands; my wife became 
mad, and I know not where she is. I 
cannot understand it.” 

He was silent. Padmavati stood before 
him. ‘ Perunal,” said she, ‘“ remember 
my words; I will confess everything, and 
you will forgive me, because I shall bring 
him back to you!’ Embrace him, then ; 
he is our child! I have suffered much, 
but I have never been mad.” 

“Go out of the ranks, my brave fel- 
low,” said the officer; “your gun falls 
from your hand, and your legs tremble. 
You shall explain this mystery another 
day.” 

Perunal went home, holding his child 
by the hand; his wife respectfully fo]- 
lowed. They looked at each other with 
tenderness and surprise, but also with en- 
tire confidence. 

The child had passed two years in the 
worst of company, so that there were some 
little tricks which had to be cured ; but 
when I knew him he was a fine young fel- 
low, who spoke French, Tamul, and Te- 
linga fluently, and a little English. The 
| Sepoy, too, could count half a dozen other 
charming children, very black, happy, and 
well-disposed. 





a 


Power or ConsistENcy: — A young 
|/man, when about to be ordained as a 


| Christian minister, stated that at one pe- 
| riod of his life he had been nearly be- 
'trayed into infidelity; “but,” he added, 
|*there was one argument in favor of 
| Christianity which I could never refute— 
| the consistent conduct of my own father!” 
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WOMAN’S DEVOTEDNESS. 


] E had been an unkind husband, way- 
1 ward, petulant, intemperate. Janet's 
life had been far from happy from the hour 
when she abandoned her maiden name and 
became Mrs. Dempster. But she loved 
him, and this is the greatest mystery of 
woman’s love, that when it has nothing 
lovely to feed upon it will feed upon itself, 
and in this sense the poet’s verse hath 
truth in it when the poet sings, 


“They err who tell us love can die.” 


A dreadful accident befell him. He was 
thrown from a gig, his right leg was broken, 
and a concussion of the brain was feared. 
Restless, in pain, and at times delirious, 
he tossed upon his bed, and there, day 
after day, with only short intervals of rest, 
Janet kept her place in that sad chamber. 
No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto | 
have so often been a refuge from the toss- 
ings of intellectual doubt—a place of re- 
pose for the worn and wounded spirit. 
Here is a duty about which all creeds and 
all philosophies are at one: here, at least, 
the conscience will not be dogged by doubt 
—the benign impulse will not be checked 
by adverse theory; here you may begin 
to act without settling one preliminary 
question. ‘To moisten the  sufferer’s 
parched lips through the long night- 
watches, to bear up the drooping head, to 
lift the helpless limbs, to divine the want 
that can find no utterance beyond the feeble 
motion of the hand or beseeching glance 
of the eye; these are offices that demand 
no self-questionings, no casuistry, no as- 
sent to propositions, no weighing of con- 
sequences. Within the four walls where 
the stir and glare of the world are shut 
out, and every voice is subdued—where a 
human being lies prostrate, thrown on 
the tender mercies of his fellow, the moral 
relation of man to man is reduced to its | 
utmost clearness and simplicity : bigotry 
cannot confuse it, theory cannot pervert 
it, passion, awed into quiescence, can 
neither pollute nor perturb it. As we 
bend over the sick-bed, all the forces of 
our nature rush toward the channels of 
pity, of patience, and of love, and sweep 
down the miserable choking drift of our 
quarrels, our debates, our would-be wis- 
dom, aad our clamorous selfish desires. | 
This blessing of serene freedom from the 
importunities of opinion lies in all simple | 








direct acts of mercy, and is one source of 
that sweet calm which is often felt by the 
watcher in the sick-room, even when the 
duties there are of a hard and terrible kind. 

Something of that benign result was felt 
by Janet during her tendance in her hus- 
band’s chamber. When the first heart- 
piercing hours were over, when her horror 
at his delirium was no longer fresh, she 
began to be conscious of her relief from 
the burden of decision as to her future 
course. This illness, after all, might be 
the herald of another blessing. Robert 
would get better ; this illness might alter 
him; he would be a long time feeble, 
needing help, walking with a crutch, per- 
haps. She would wait on him with such 
tenderness, such all-forgiving love, that 
the old harshness and cruelty must melt 
away forever under the heart-sunshine she 
would pour around him. Her bosom 
heaved at the thought, and delicious tears 
fell. Janet’s was a nature in which hatred 
and revenge could find no place ; the long 
bitter years drew half their bitterness from 
her ever-living remembrance of the too 
short years of love that went before ; and 
the thought that her husband would ever 
put her hand to his lips again, and recall 
the days when they sat on the grass to- 
gether, and he laid scarlet poppies on her 
black hair, and called her his gipsy queen, 
seemed to send a tide of loving oblivion | 
over all the harsh and stony space they 
had traversed since. ‘The Divine love 
that had already shone upon her would be 
with her; she would lift up her soul con- 
tinually for help. 

These were the thoughts passing through 
Janet’s mind as she hovered about her 
husband’s bed, and these were the hopes 
she poured out to Mr. Tryan when he 
called to see her. It was so evident that 
they were strengthening her in her new 
struggle—they shed such a glow of calm 
enthusiasm over her face as she spoke of 
them, that Mr. Tryan could not bear to 
throw on them the chill of premonitory 
doubts, though a previous conversation he 
had had with Mr. Pilgrim had convinced 
him that there was not the faintest proba- 
bility of Dempster’s recovery. Poor Janet 
did not know the significance of the chang- 
ing symptoms, and when, after the lapse 


| of a week, the delirium began to lose some 


of its violence, and to be interrupted by 
longer and longer intervals of stupor, she 
tried to think that these might be steps on 
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the way to recovery, and she shrank from 
questioning Mr. Pilgrim, lest he should 
confirm the fears that began to get pre- 
dominance inher mind. But before many 
days were past, he thought it right not to 
allow her to blind herself any longer. One 
day—it was just about noon, when bad 
news always seems most sickening—he 
led her from her husband’s chamber into 
the opposite drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Raynor was sitting, and said to her, in 
that low tone of sympathetic feeling which 
sometimes gave a sudden air of gentleness 
to this rough man: 

“My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is right in 
these cases, you know, to be prepared for 
the worst. I think I shall be saving you 
pain by preventing you from entertaining 
any false hopes, and Mr. Dempster’s state 
is now such that I fear we must consider 
recovery impossible. ‘The affection of the 
brain might not have been hopeless, but, 
you see, there is a terrible complication ; 
and | am grieved to say the broken limb 
is mortifying.” 

Janet listened with a ‘sinking heart. 
That futurt of love and forgiveness would 
never come, then: he was going out of 
sight forever, where her pity could never 
reachhim. She turned cold and trembled. 

“ But do you think he will die,” 
said, “without ever coming to himself? 
without ever knowing me 2” 

“One cannot say that with certainty. 
It is not impossible that the cerebral op- 
pression may subside, and that he may 
If there is anything 
you would wish to be said or done in that 
ease, it would be well to be prepared. I 
should think,” Mr. Pilgrim continued, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Raynor, ‘“ Mr. Dempster’s 
affairs are likely to be in order—his will 


” 


he 


she 


become conscious. 





**O, I wouldn’t have him troubled about | 


those things,” interrupted Janet; he has 
no relations but quite distant ones—no one 
but me. I wouldn't take up the time with 
that. I only want to—” 

She was unable to finish; she felt her 
sobs rising, and left the room. ‘*O God!” 
she said inwardly, “is not thy love greater 
than mine? Have mercy on him! have 
mnercy on him!” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days 
after the fatal accident. By the following 


Sunday, Dempster was in a state of rapidly 
increasing prostration ; and when Mr. Pil- 
grim, who, in turn with his assistant, had 


| 





slept in the house from the beginning, came 
in, about half past ten, as usual, he scarcely 
believed that the feebly struggling life 
would last out till morning. For the last 
few days he had been administering stimu- 
lants to relieve the exhaustion which had 
succeeded the alternations of delirium and 
stupor. ‘This shght office was all that now 
remained to be done to the patient ; so at 
eleven o’clock, Mr. Pilgrim went to bed, 
having given directions to the nurse, and 
desired her to call him if any change took 
place, or if Mrs. Dempster required his 
presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave 
the room. She was yearning and watch- 
ing for a moment in which her husband’s 
eyes would rest consciously upon her, and 
he would know that she had forgiven him. 

How changed he was since that terrible 
Monday, nearly a fortnight ago! He lay 
motionless, but for the irregular breathing 
that stirred his broad chest and thick, mus- 
cular neck. His features were no longer 
purple and swollen; they were pale, 
sunken, and haggard. A cold perspira- 
tion stood in beads on the protuberant fore- 
head, and on the wasted hands stretched 
motionless on the bed-clothes. It was 
better to see the hands so, than convulsive- 
ly picking the air, as they had been a week 
ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed through 
the long hours of candle-light, watching 
the unconscious, half-closed eyes, wiping 
the perspiration from the brow and cheeks, 
and keeping her left hand on the cold, un- 
answering right hand that lay beside her 
on the bed-clothes. She was almost as 
pale as her dying husband, and there were 
dark lines under her eyes, for this was the 
third night since she had taken off her 
clothes; but the eager, straining gaze of 
her dark eyes, and the acute sensibility 
that lay in every line about her mouth, 
made a strange contrast with the blank 
unconsciousness and emaciated animalism 
of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the 
house. She heard no sound but her hus- 
band’s breathing and the ticking of the 
watch on the mantlepiece. The candle, 
placed high up, shed a soft light down on 
the one object she cared to see. There 
was a smell of brandy in the room ; it was 
given to her husband from time to time ; 
but this smell, which at first had produced 
in her a faint, shuddering sensation, was 
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not even perceive it; she was too un- 





conscious of herself to feel either tempta- | 


tions or accusations. She only felt that 
the husband of her youth was dying ; far, 
far out of her reach, as if she were stand- 
ing helpless on the shore, while he was 
sinking in the black storm-waves ; she 
only yearned for one moment in which she 
might satisfy the deep, forgiving pity of 
her soul, by one look of love, one word of 
tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were so 
persistent that she could not measure the 
hours, and it was a surprise to her when 
the nurse put out the candle, and let in the 
faint morning light. Mrs. Raynor, anxious 
about Janet, was already up, and now 
brought in some fresh coffee for her; and 
Mr. Pilgrim, having awaked, had hurried 
on his clothes, and was come in to see how 
Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to morn- 
ing, this recommencement of the same 
round of things that had happened yester- 
day, was a discouragement rather than a re- 
lief to Janet. She was more conscious of 
her chill weariness ; the new light thrown 
on her husband’s face seemed to reveal 
the still work that death had been doing 
through the night ; she felt her last linger- 
ing hope that he would ever know her 
again forsake her. 

But now Mr. Pilgrim, having felt the 
pulse, was putting some brandy in a tea- 
spoon between Dempster’s lips ; the brandy 
went down, and his breathing became freer. 
Janet noticed the change, and her heart 
beat faster as she leaned forward to watch 
him. Suddenly a slight movement, like 
the passing away of a shadow, was visible 
in his face, and he opened his eyes full on 
Janet. 

It was almost like meeting him again 
on the resurrection morning, after the 
night of the grave. 

** Robert, do you know me ?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and there 
was a faintly pereeptible motion of the lips, 
as if he wanted to speak. 

But the moment of speech was forever 
gone—the moment for asking pardon of 
her, if he wanted to ask it. Could he 
read the full forgiveness that was written 
in her eyes? She never knew; for, as 
she was bending to kiss him, the thick 
vail of death fell between them, and her 
lips touched a corpse. 








| pee periodicals, from the grave 
quarterly to the penny paper, teem 
with articles relative to India, and the 
work of blood which, for many months, 
has there been witnessed. Events are 
brought about with such rapidity, that to 
keep pace with them is no easy matter. 
Every steamer brings intelligence, more 
or less startling, and what is news at the 
time we write, will, in all probability, be 
entirely superseded before reaching our 
roaders. In the meantime we copy the 
substance of an able article which we find 
in a late number of the Wesleyan Maga- 
zine. For its facts, and the Christian 
tone in which they are uttered, it will be’ 
read with interest. 

A hundred years agoa merchant’s clerk 
at Calcutta, whose indignation is raised 
to its highest pitch by the notorious Black- 
Hole massacre, lays aside his quill, seizes 
a sword, and promptly avenges the dread- 
ful death of his countrymen. He restores 
peace, wins territory, and founds an Indian 
empire. Yet, alas! such is the intoxi- 
cating power of fame and military glory, 
that eventually Lord Clive, all dizzy upon 
the pinnacle of honor, lifts a suicidal hand, 
and, unbidden, rushes into the awful pres- 
ence of his Maker. 

As all England is just now absorbed in 
the subject of the Sepoy Rebellion—a 
glance of its horrors, especially those prac- 
ticed upon helpless women and innocent 
babes, having made Anglo-Saxon blood 
boil again, and yet again—a brief account 
of the outbreak and progress of the mutiny 
may seasonably suggest the moral and re- 
ligious lessons which such a crisis en- 
forces. As, even upon the admission of 
the most sanguine, India will necessarily 
occupy a large portion of anxious attention 
for some time to come, the reader will do 
well to imprint upon his memory the out- 
lines of that country, the richest foreign 
gem in the British crown. 

With an atlas before him, he will survey 
a vast and crowded peninsula, some fifteen 
thousand miles from England, lying be- 
tween 8° and 35° north latitude, being 
at its greatest length nineteen hundred 
miles long, and ranging from 67° to 919 
east longitude. From east to west, at the 
furthest extremities, its breadth is not less 
than fifteen hundred miles. India is 
bounded on the north by arange of mount- 
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ains, the peaks of which look down, as | the Baptists’ Mission. The latter places 


with lofty pride, upon all other mountains 
of the earth; some of them stretching 
into the clouds, to the stupendous height 
of twenty-five thousand feet above the sea. 
The Himalaya Mountains derive their name 
from the Sanscrit word hima, signifying 
‘‘ snow ;” because many of their heads are 
covered with this turban of everlasting 
whiteness. In these mountains are the 
sources of the two great rivers that bound 
the country ; that on the east, called Brah- 
maputra, which, uniting with the Ganges, 
falls inte the Bay of Bengal ; that on the 
west, the Indus, which has the honor of 
giving name to the country. In some 
parts the Indus is called the Sinde: it 
flows in a southerly direction, and receives 
at once the five rivers of the Punjab; 
after which it divides, and falls into the 
sea by seven mouths. From the rivers 
Indus and Brahmaputra, the country, both 
east and west, narrows very considerably, 
running down till it becomes a tongue of 
land at Cape Comorin ; southeast of which 
stretches the island of ¢ ‘eylon, reaching to 
within six degrees of the equator. In the 
northeast of India there is the world- 
famed Ganges, esteemed as highly by the 
Hindoos as the Nile by the Egyptians. 
H[aving its source in the Himalayas, this 
stream is joined at Allahabad by the Jum- 
na; in its course it receives other rivers ; 
some two hundred miles from the sea, it 
forms a delta; and at length, by several 
branches, falls into the Bay of Bengal. 
While a great portion of India is osten- 
sibly under British rule, the remainder is 
nominally in 
states, yet dependent upon England, and 


the possession of vassal 


virtually under her sway; the princes, 
kings, or rajahs, receiving pensions. Some 
few states, however, remain independent. 
France possesses Pondicherry, a city on 
the Coromandel coast, south of Madras ; 
Chandernagore, in Bengal, a few miles 
above Calcutta; and two or three other 
insignificant places ; altogether, confess- 
edly, of no political importance. Goa, 
situated a little above 15° 
coat, belongs to the Portuguese. 


on the west 
Tran- 
quebar, (long known as a Danish settle- 
ment,) the reader may see, is south of 
Pondicherry, at one of the mouths of the 
River Cavery. Serampore, twelve miles 
north of Caleutta, also belonging till of 
late to the Danes, will be long remem- 
bered as one of the principal stations of 
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| narrow strait. 





were ceded to Great Britain, by purchase, 
a dozen years ago. In fact, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, Hindostan belongs to 
Britain, by conquest, and a hundred years’ 
possession. ‘To her God has committed the 
grave responsibility of ruling this large, 
idolatrous, and densely-populated country. 

Politically, Hindostan is divided into 
three presidencies. First, Bengal, com- 
prising, westward, Bahar and Allahabad ; 
with Oude, north of Allahabad, recently 
annexed amid considerable discontent. 
West of Allahabad is Agra; north of 
which is Delhi, a name now pronounced 
as often as Sebastopol two years ago. The 
province of Delhi is sterile, being inter- 
spersed with jungles and forests. Delhi, 
the city, and capital of the province, has 
long been the residence of the Mogul ; 
now, of course, a titular only. It is al- 
most a thousand miles from Calcutta. In 
Delhi “ there are a great number of 
mosques, with high minarets and gilded 
domes ; and above all are seen the palace 
of the emperors, a very high and ex- 
tensive cluster of Gothic towers and bat- 
tlements; and the Jumma Musjeed, the 
largest and handsomest place of Moham- 
medan worship in Hindostan.” In this 
city, situated on the banks of the River 
Jumna, to which millions of flashing eyes 
are now turned, is caged its rebellious 
king, whom a terrible justice awaits ; and 
in this earthly paradise of the Moham- 
medans are many thousands of Sepoy mu 
tineers, encompassed, it is presumed, ere 
this, by English soldiery, God’s sword. 
In the northwest of Hindostan is the Pun- 
jab—the first place to send troops for the 
rescue of Delhi from the usurper’s grasp. 
The second presidency is Madras, in the 
south, including the Carnatic, stretching 
along the Coromandel coast to Cape 
Comorin, a distance of five hundred miles ; 
also the province of Circars, running along 
the Bay of Bengal. West of the Carnatic 
is Mysore ; northwest of Mysore is Beja- 
poor, stretching along the coast some 
three hundred miles, and bounded on the 
north by Aurungabad. Here, also, are 
two ranges of mountains, the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts. The third is the Bom- 
bay presidency. Bombay, the western 
capital of India, is situated on a small 
island, separated from the main land by a 
Its provinces are Aurun- 


| gabad, east of Bombay ; Gujerat, between 
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the Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch; and 
Candeish, east of Gujerat. Between Gu- 
jerat and the Punjab, in the northwest, 
there are large sandy deserts. 

in tracing the progress of the awful mu- 
tiny, it may be expedient for a while to 
lose sight of the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies ; for in these, up to the pres- 
ent, disaffection has been but slight, and 
the landing of English troops in India 
will (as we trust) prevent fresh outbursts. 
Let us proceed, then, to Bengal. Be- 
tween 25° and 30° is the bloody battle now 
raging, and from east to west, within a 
space of some four hundred miles. Be- 
fore referring to the detail of the outbreak, 
let us secure the advantage of easy refer- 
ence afterward, by putting our finger upon 
the chief towns of this presidency. There, 
first of all, and within the tropics, situ- 
ated a hundred miles from the sea, on the 
Hooghly, a branch of the Ganges, is Cal- 
eutta, the capital of India; which, from 
the grandeur of its temples, its fort, and 
mosques, might claim the proud appella- 
tion of “the City of Palaces.” In the 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi, 
the battles are being fought. Allahabad, 
(‘Abode of Allah,”) capital of the prov- 
ince of that name, is situated on the junc- 
tion of the Jumna and Ganges, and is one 
of the most sacred places in all India. 
Sometimes as many as two hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims have gone thither in one 
year, to bathe in the sacred stream. But 
Benares, on the Ganges, midway between 
Agra and Calcutta, is the most sacred of 
all sacred places. In this University city 
are taught law and religion; and to die in 
Benares is deemed of itself a qualification 
for heaven. Agra was the ancient seat 
of the: Mogul government; but since 1647 
Delhi has been the capital, and the former 
city has considerably declined. An em- 
peror, Shah Jehan, built at Agra a mauso- 
leum for his favorite wife. This “ crown 
of edifices” is composed of white marble, 
reared on an elevated terrace of white 
and yellow marble. In its central hall 
slumbers the dust of the kingly dead. The 
mausoleum was built at the cost of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; it is 
inlaid with precious stones, and is, con- 
fessedly, by far the most costly, superb, 
and beautiful mausoleum in the world. 





Finally, there is Delhi, the capital of the | 
Mogul, an English pensioner: Delhi—a | 


naine burned into the English memory ! 





A paragraph may be just here given to 
the subject of caste. The word is traced 
to the Portuguese casta, “race.” The 
doctrine of which it is the symbol, is based 
upon a silly notion of the creation of dif- 
ferent orders of men; which completely 
denies the infallible declaration of the 
“one blood” that flows through the veins 
of “all nations.” Castes in India have 
existed from periods of remote antiquity, 
and are divided into four classes: 1. Brah- 
mins. 2. Kshatriyas. 3. Vaisyas. 4. Su- 
dras. A loss of caste is felt to be the 
most awful of calamities. This, and kin- 
dred subjects, are portrayed in a graphic 
and even fascinating style, in Mr. Arthur's 
volume on the Mysere ; a work which will 
now be read with zest by many who till 
recently would have voted the subject of 
India a bore. ‘The Brahmins are the 
priests, all of them eligible for the priest- 
hood; but many become soldiers, and 
others clerks and merchants. This class 
is an exclusive and overbearing aristoc- 
racy, fenced around from all other classes 
as with a wall of fire. The Kshatriyas 
constitute the military class ; and, just as 
Brahmins are presumed to be literary and 
religious, so the Kshatriyas are to be 
aspirants for martial fame and prowess. 
The Vaisyas are husbandmen and mer- 
chants. The lowest of the four, the 
Sudras, are laborers ; the highest virtues 
to which they may aspire being patience 
and perseverance. The distinction of the 
two middle classes is not nearly so patent 
as that of the first and fourth: it has be- 
come quite common, indeed, to speak of 
Brahmins and Sudras, with their numer- 
ous subdivisions. There are. also those 
who have lost caste—the Pariahs, or out- 
casts—who are denied all civil privileges, 
and whose touch renders anything unclean. 
Every one will see that caste, like the 
irreversible fiat of some evil genius, fixes 
an everlasting barrier to social improve- 
ment. Should a man happen to be a 
barber, his sons must be barbers; and so 
his grandsons, and their sons, on and on, 
to the remotest future. Persons of dif- 
ferent castes cannot eat or drink together ; 
cannot assume each other’s profession, or 
marry into each other’s families. Suppose 
that among the “ coming men” a Galileo 
should arise among the Pariahs, and dis- 
cover some glorious truth which has been 
hidden from the earliest ages of the world, 
and speak with a voice that would stir 
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European nations like a martial trumpet, 
or hold a pen that would rivet myriads of 
glowing eyes, and make a million of hearts 
beat at once ; he would excite no admira- 
tion, or even attention. Such is the hor- 
rid nightmare under whose fell pressure 
India has been gasping and panting thou- 
sands of years. Society is kept moving 
in perpetual grooves, awaiting the magic 
voice of Christianity, which will “ proclaim 
liberty to the captive.” ‘To embrace the 
Christian religion is to lose caste, accord- 
ing to some writers ; but these men con- 
found things that differ. This does not, 
per se, involve the loss of caste. We 
learn, from competent authority, that “ in 
the early stages of missionary operations 
caste ran as high among the Christians 
as among the heathen.” Caste is mostly 
lost by eating or touching what is unclean, 
or by omitting certain rites, minutely yet 
rigidly prescribed. 

The Hindoos have a tenacious 
belief in the delusive doctrine of trans- 
migration, are remarkably exact in the 
matter of their food; and, barring the 
lowest of the four castes, they are forbid- 
den to eat anything (except fish) that has 
had life. 
is presumed, may enter the bodies of any 
creatures that have breath upon the earth, 
though not of those that move in the wa- 
ter. But another exception is, that the 
flesh of animals offered in sacrifice may 
be eaten. Amid the numerous animals 
that are deified by the Hindoos, the cow is 
specially sacred. This creature walks 
along the streets, eliciting profound ad- 
miration and reverence from the people. 
The monkey, also, a “ chartered thief,” 
is greatly venerated. Hospitals are built 
for the relief of deified animals which are 
sick ; including a number of insects, ete., 
which we of the west think very far in- 
deed from divine. On the other hand, the 
horse, the companion of man in most 
other nations, is treated with great cru- 
elty ; while man himself—aged, decrepit, 
afflicted—is left to perish! 


also 


The souls of their ancestors, it 


The sacred writings of the Hindoos are | 


the Vedas and Shasters. The Vedas are 
with them what the Koran is with the 
Mohammedan, and what our Scriptures 
are to The Shasters include com- 


Self-torture 


us. 
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will atone for grave sins: hence the no- 
torious immorality of many of the de- 
votees. Mendicancy is one of their 
religious rites; one so prevalent, that in 
the populous province of Bengal every 
eighth man is a beggar, demanding alms, 
and ready to flatter or curse, according to 
his success or the want of it. The tem- 
ples of the Hindoos are not kept in such 
repair as heretofore; and it is ominous 
enough that for some time no new ones 
have been erected. On special occasions 
devotees worship in a large open space in 
front of the temple. Juggernaut is a large 
car, drawn on festival occasions: under 
its ponderous wheels victims throw them- 
selves, amid songsand shouts, to be crush- 
ed to death; this being deemed specially 
meritorious. Some of the figures on the 
idol-cars are such as loudly demand the 
interference of British law for the sup- 
pression of obscenity. In Hindoo my- 
thology Brahma is deemed the Creator; 
Vishnu, the Preserver; Siva, the De- 
stroyer. ‘The fabulous history of these 
false gods would require a serious waste 
of both space and patience. The follow- 
ers of Vishnu and Siva are composed of 
many sects, which have risen during a 
series of years. ‘I'he Sikhs have endeav- 
ored to unite the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
creeds ; but there are many difficulties in 
the way. It is notable that the Hindoo 
does not care to proselyte, whereas this 
is the very life-blood of Mohammedanism, 
whose subjects, according to Dr. Duff, 
would still punish with death persons -.of 
all creeds but their own. 

In the recent mutiny the ease-loving 
Brahmin and the glory-loving Moham- 
medan found a common ground of com- 
plaint. Colonel Birch, the Military Sec- 
retary for India, is said to have allowed 
the cartridge of a new rifle to be prepared 
with fat of bullocks and swine. Now for 
the Brahmin to touch the former is to lose 
caste ; while the latter is almost equally 
dreaded by the Mussulman. What a 
golden opportunity for the parties to unite ! 
The Brahmin is sick of ennuz, and longing 
for something to break monotony ; while 
the enthusiastic Mohammedan is burning 
with ambition to regain that terrestrial 
paradise, Delhi. The true cause of the 
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| mutiny was a long-planned and well-laid 
Mohammedan conspiracy for restoration 
to power: this wasa chronic disease ; the 
cartridge excitement only an inflarnmatory 


mentaries upon the Vedas. 


enters largely into their notions of re- | 
By numerous agonies they pre- | 
sume that merit may be acquired, which 
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one. The Vedas and the Koran, it is 
pretended, alike indicate that this year, 


the hundredth of Albion’s rule of India, is | 


to be the last. Thus an arch, built of 
flimsy materials, by no enviable architect, 
spans the great gulf between Moham- 
medanism and Brahminism; and the de- 
votees of both systems are enabled to 


embrace each other. The signal is given | 


for a rise and massacre; for cruelties, 
deaths, and indignities yet more terrible, 
such as an English pen refuses to write. 
As the reader is, doubtless, acquainted 
with the origin and progress of the mu- 
tiny, we shall very rapidly pass over this 
tragical ground. Early in January a low- 
caste Hindoo requests a Brahmin Sepoy to 
give him to drink; and the Brahmin’s 
surprise is greater than that of the woman 
at Jacob’s Well. Upon an indignant re- 
fusal, the Lascar, exclaiming, tells him the 
miserable story of the cartridges. The 
Brahmin is horror-stricken, and the rumor 
spreads like fire among his exasperated 
comrades. At once it is concluded that 
Britain thus intends to destroy caste and 
make them Christians! On the 24th of 
January the telegraphic office of Barrack- 
poor, near Calcutta, is destroyed. By the 
middle of Fe wuary, General Hearsey is 
haranguing his men at Barrackpoor ; a 
portion of his troops are gone to Berham- 
poor, one hundred and twenty miles from 
Calcutta, and dreadfully excite the nine- 
teenth there, who are promptly disarmed by 


Colonel Mitchell. By the 4th of March | 
news of the Berhampoor mutiny reaches | 


Calcutta, and disaffection meanwhile has 
spread as far as Meerut and Lucknow. 
By this time the thirty-fourth is openly 
stirred to mutiny ; acts of violence follow, 
and only one Sepoy is faithful, who is at 
once promoted by General Hearsey. The 
nineteenth are on their way to Barrack- 
poor to be disbanded, when some of the 
openly rebellious thirty-fourth, meeting 
them, propose that the nineteenth murder 


their officers, and then, joined by others, | 


go and sack Calcutta! The nineteenth 
reject this dire proposal, and address to 


the governor-general a penitential letter. | 


They are properly disbanded; but the 
thirty-fourth, whose guard had struck the 


English officers, and all of whom stood | 


listlessly by, are left at large. By this 
time news has been received of disaffec- 
tion at Lucknow, ostensibly because a 
doctor has tasted his patient’s medicine ; 


| while letters from this ‘‘ precious thirty- 
fourth” have actually reached the Punjab. 

Matters have now come to a pretty pass. 
The ringleaders of mutiny are stmply dis- 
missed, while the Sepoys have heard 
(were there not agents noiselessly at 
work ?) that the kings of Oude and Delhi 
will pay them more than the English. 
| Kings of Oude and Delhi! par nodile fra- 
| trum, receiving as pensions, unitedly, far 
| more than many a European sovereign. 
| The former is already made prisoner, and 
the latter (as already stated) is caged in 
Delhi. The reader must now goto Mee- 
rut—henceforth a word of portentous im- 
port. At this same Meerut, eighty-five 
of the third cavalry refuse to take proper 
cartridges : they are imprisoned, and guard- 
ed by natives. At last comes Sunday, 
the 10th of May, when, at five in the 
evening, the awful words may be uttered, 
“ The Bengal army has revolted!” Poor 
Colonel Finnis is shot, and falls doing his 
duty. The eleventh, allowing their of- 
ficers to escape, join the twentieth, and 
| Meerut is soon in a blaze. On the 3d of 
| May Sir Henry Lawrence disarms mu- 
tineers at Lucknow, takes into custody the 
chief rebels, and stamps out the sparks of 
mutiny with the courage of a British lion. 
General Hewitt, at Meerut, has “a regi- 
ment of English rifles, one of English 
horse, and a troop of English artillery :” 
yet the enemy all get away! The disas- 
trous news is forwarded to Delhi, and the 
English are requested to repair to Flag- 
| staff Tower for safety. See! the Meerut 
| mutineers are within sight of Delhi. Near- 


er, nearer they come; and, after inno- 
| cently expecting that Brigadier Graves 
| will meet them with English troops, how 
| does the heart sicken to learn that “he 
has three regiments of infantry, and a 
| battery ofartillery—but all natives.” The 
soldiers are ordered out, forlorn hope! 
Graves harangues his men, and the re- 
sponse is a hollow, hypocritical cheer. 
He then leads them on ; the foe advances, 
cavalry ahead of the rest, those behind 
/them almost running toward Delhi: no 
hesitancy, of course! Unknown to the 
English officers, there is an understanding 
between the Meerut and Delhi soldiers ; 
and, but for the premature mutiny at Mee- 
| rut, it is likely that, within a fortnight, 
| most of the Europeans in northern India 
| would have been simultaneously murdered ! 
There, the Meerut mutineers are almost 


| 
| 
| 
| 





! 
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on the bayonets of the fifty-fourth. The 
order is given, “ Fire!” 
but it is in the air! 
countrymen are cut down wherever they 
are found. A flock of vultures has alight- 


| 


ed, and is greedily sucking English blood. | 
Europeans are running in every direction, | 


and, alas! some run to the palace of the 
King of Delhi. ‘ What shall we do with 
them ?” say the soldiers to the king. The 


answer of this blood-thirsty savage is, | 


“ What you like: I give them to you.” 
Then, as an able writer says, in heart-felt 
words, “ with our brothers, with our sis- 
ters, with our little girls, with our merry 
boys, those tigers and satyrs did what 
they liked.” Lieutenant Willoughby hav- 


ing heroically fired the “ small arms’ maga- | 


zine,” and blown up between two and three 
thousand whose cup of sin seemed brim- 
ful, let the patient reader look southeast 
of Delhi, and he will see the recently an- 
nexed territory of Oude, and, a little to 
the west, blood-stained Cawnpoor, as well 
as anxious Lucknow. At Oude Sir Henry 
Lawrence, with five hundred men, bravely 
stands his ground against all comers, till 
a shot bids his glorious career end ; while 
in the west, his brother Sir John, as with 
a stamp of his foot, makes the hearts of 
cowards quake and be still. Escapes 
from Delhi, when recorded, will make 
many a heart beat quickly. 

And now, for the first time, appears on 
the stage that red dragon, Nena Sahib, 
the adopted son of a priest-king, who lives 
in state, keeps troops, and, being denied 
a pension, is ready for anything that may 
offer. Sir Hugh Wheeler, with less than 
three hundred European soldiers, long 
maintains his ground at Cawnpoor ; but at 
last he falls. These brave men, protect- 
ing a number of helpless women and chil- 
dren, live upon flour alone, and with a few 
nine-pounders withstand a siege of twenty- 
two days, and would hold out longer, if 
the provision lasted. Trusting to the 
treacherous promise of Nena Sahib, they 
leave in boats for Allahabad. Most of the 
men are killed, and the women are taken 
prisoners. And now there is seen upon 
the battle-field the magnanimous Have- 
lock, “ whose heart is as the heart of a 
lion :” a name gratefully cherished by the 
English people at large, and to be hon- 
ored, we humbly trust, with more than an 
ovation. But Havelock cannot rescue 
those for whom our deepest sympathy is 


stirred. Nena Sahib orders the magazines 
ry’ | 
They do fire, | 
And now our brave | 


to be blown up, and who can describe the 
sequel? Blood in the yard is several 
inches deep : a well is choked up with the 
swollen and mutilated dead: there are 
strewn bonnets, work-boxes, long tresses 
of hair, Bible-leaves ; and among these is 
found a piece of writing-paper containing 
a memento folded in a ribbon—* Ned's 
hair, with love.” Reader, perhaps thon 
hast a yeunger brother, or a prattling 
child ; a little “ Ned,” or a darling Eva: 
think of thy lisping, beautiful child, ex- 
posed to cruelties that may not be de- 
seribed, and thou hast a faint idea of the 
atrocities committed by these murderers. 
If ever blood cried from the ground since 
the days of Abel, it is at Cawnpoor. Ip 
our “ chambers of imagery” are portrayed, 


| with indelible letters, the distress and 
| agony of those beautiful, defenseless wo- 
| men, and their little innocents. 


To proceed: Cawnpoor being recap- 
tured, it is remembered that there are at 
Lucknow nearly a thousand Europeans, 
including women and children ; and Have- 
lock begins to thread his victorious way 
for their relief. He scatters ten thousand 
mutineers, and takes their guns; wins 
another victory, and another, and yet anoth- 
er ; when, hard it seems, the enemy being 
numerous, and Havelock’s decimated army 
suffering from cholera, he is obliged to 
fall back upon Cawnpoor. Now, while 
we write, the fate of the garrison at Luck- 
now excites a heart-felt curiosity, profound 
as anything we remember. On the 14th 
of August it was said, “ All well ;” and 
intelligence has reached us up to Septem- 
ber, that, while Havelock engaged the 
enemy, our brave countrymen at Lucknow 
made a sortie, and got provisions to last 
amonth. So, thanks to God, the proba- 
bility now is strong, that they will be able 
to hold out, till Generals Outram and Have- 
lock go to shake hands with their coun- 
trymen and countrywomen in the fort of 
Lucknow. 

At this stage the pen of some future 
historian will have to portray a whole na- 
tion, at the call of our beloved queen, 
prostrate at the footstool of Almighty God, 
and with fasting, humiliation, and prayer, 
imploring Heaven to pardon our national 
sins, and restore peace to India. To that 
call the nation responded ; and, irrespect- 
ively of minor differences, all Protestant 
churches contributed to the Relief Fund. 











| 
| 
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THE RIME OF THE 


“T rear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
Asis the ribbed sea-sand. 


“T fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

“ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropp’d not down. 

* Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 


“The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I, 


“T look’d upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away ; 

I look’d upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


“T look’d to heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gush’d, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust, 








* Concluded from the January number. 





ANCIENT MARINER? 

“T closed my lids, aud kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


‘The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they : 

The look with which they look’d on me 
Had never pass’d away. 

“An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But O! more terrible than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


“'The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

“Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burn’d alway 

A still and awful red. 


“ Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watch’d the water-snakes ; 
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They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear’d, the elfish light 


Fell off in hoary flakes. 


“Within the shadow of the ship 

I watch’d their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


“© happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 
And I bless’d them unaware: 

Sure my kind star took pity on me, 
And I bless’d them unaware. 


“The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my ne ck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea, 


““(Q) Sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

I'o Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


“The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remain’d, 

I dream’d that they were fill’d with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rain’d, 





“ My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure [ had drunken in my dreams, 

And stiil my body drank. 


“T moved, and could not feel my limbs : ; 
I was so light—almost . 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 


“ As soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


“The upper air burst into life ! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


“ And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain pour’d down from one black 
cloud, 

The Moon was at its edge. 


“The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 
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“The loud wind never reach’d the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


“They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


“The helmsman steer’d, the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

Che mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 


“The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 
But he said naught to me.” 


“T fear thee, ancient Mariner !” 

‘Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

"Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits bless’d : 

For when it dawn’d—they dropp’d their arms, 

And cluster’d round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their | 
mouths, 

And from their bodies pass’d. | 





‘* Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mix’d, now one by one. 


‘Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 


“And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 


“Tt ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 





“Till noon we quietly sail’d on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


“Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


“The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fix’d her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 
Backward and forward half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


“Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


“ How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life return’d, 

I heard, and in my soul discern’d 
Two voices in the air. 


“¢Ts it he? quothone. ‘Is this the man” 
By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 

The harmless Albatross. 


“*¢The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


“ The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew ; 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


FIRST VOICE. 


“* But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing ?” 


SECOND VOICE. 


“ «Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast ; 

His great black eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him,’ 


FIRST VOICE, 
“*But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?” 


SECOND VOICE, 


“The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


“* Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


“T woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

"Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter ; 
All fix’d on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


“The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away : 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 
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‘And now this spell was snapt ; once more 
I view'd the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen-— 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread, 


Because he 


“ But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade, 


“Tt raised my hair, it fann’d my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring ; 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


“ Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sail’d softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 
(on me alone it blew. 


“QO! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 
Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 


Is this mine own countree ? 


| 


“We drifted o’er the harbor-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alw ay. 


“The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 


“ And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till, rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colors came. 


“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck— 
O Christ! what saw I there! 


‘Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And by the holy rood! 

A man of light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 


“ This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 
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“ This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but O! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


“ But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot’s cheer ; 
My head was turn’d perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


“ The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


“T saw a third—I heard his voice : 

It is the hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The albatross’s blood. 


“This hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea, 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 


“He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak stump. 
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“The skiff-boat near’d: I heard them talk, 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ?” 


““* Strange, by my faith !’ the hermit said— 

‘ And they answer’d not our cheer. 

The planks look’d warp’d! and see those 
sails, 

How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 


“* Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


“*Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look— 
(The pilot made reply) 

I am a-fear’d’—*‘ Push on, push on!’ 
Said the hermit cheerily. 


“The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirr’d ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


“Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reach’d the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead, 
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*Stunn’d by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d 
My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the pilot’s boat. 


“Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


“T moved my lips—the pilot shriek’d 
And fell down ina fit; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And pray’d where he did sit. 


“T took the oars: the pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh’d loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘ full plain I see, 
The devil knows how to row.’ 


“ And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The hermit stepp’d forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“*O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man " 
The hermit cross’d his brow. 

* Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art,thou ?” 


*“ Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench'd 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 


“Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


“T pass, like night, from land to land ; 
I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


“What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 

And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 


“QO wedding-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


“O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
"Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !— 


_ 


“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


“ Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest ! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Beth man, and bird, and beast. 
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“ He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the wedding-guest 
Turn’d from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunn’d 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 

He rose the morrow morn. 


, 


~ +--+. 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 
im JRMERLY the passage of the Isthmus 


involved a laborious journey of two 
days, the first of which was spent upon the 
Chagres River; now it is usually crossed 
in as many hours, without the slightest 
trouble or fatigue. The line impinges up- 
on the Chagres River at a distance of about 
seven miles from Aspinwall, and more or 


| less follows the right bank to Barbacoas, 


| about half-way across the Isthmus. 


Here 
it crosses the river by a bridge six hund- 
red and twenty-five feet long, and then 
follows the left bank of the Ovispo (a tribu- 
tary) to its head. This is the summit, 
distant thirty seven miles from the At- 
from the Pacific. ‘The 


lantic, and ten 


| deepest cutting is only twenty-four feet. 


The maximum grade on its descent is sixty 


| feet per mile; the summit grade is two 
| hundred and fifty-eight feet above the as- 


| sumed grade of the Atlantic. 


There is, 
in fact, no difference between the mean 
level of the Pacific and the Atlantic ; only 


the tide in the former rises eighteen feet, 


| in the latter two. 


The importance of this 
route in the trade of Western America is 
evident from the fact that the total amount 


| of export and import trade across the 


{sthmus and round the Horn, is estimated 


| at a hundred and forty-five million of dol- 
| lars; of that, a hundred million of dollars 


| go by this railway annually in specie. 


In 
1855, the railway paid a clear twelve per 
cent. cn its capital. I have not, however, 
had an opportunity of seeing any very re- 
cent report. We did not make the traject 


| very rapidly, as we did a little engineering 


on the way, and loaded some trucks with 
stones to take to a bridge in the course of 
construction. In general, the country was 


neither inhabited nor cultivated; on the 
banks of the Chagres River I observed a 
miserable village or two, the houses built 
| of split bamboo, and thatched with palm 
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leaves, and some villages had sprung up 
on the line at some of the stations ; they 
were inhabited almost entirely by negroes. 
Our descent into Panama was very rapid, 
except at one spot, famed for one of the 
inost terrible railway accidents on record, 
and which has never been looked on as a 
safe part of the line, as it is a cutting on 
the steep side of a hill, and subject to the 
action of water. When we passed, the 
rails were palpably depressed at this point. 
Near Panama, a glimpse or two of savan- 
nah indicate that magnificent rolling open 
country which the traveler would never 
suspect to exist if he merely crossed the 
Isthmus by rail. In four hours and a half 
from our bidding adieu to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, we notified our arrival on 
the opposite coast with a scream, and 
pulled up at the foot of a jetty built into 
the Pacific. Here we were surrounded 
by a crowd of importunate negroes, who, 
with the utmost effrontery and insolence, 
squabbled for our baggage, in spite of our 
remonstrances, and, dividing it between 
them, walked off into the town, distant up- 
ward of a mile, whither we followed them 
on foot, in the blazing sun—for cabs have 
not yet been introduced—in no very ami- 
able humor; this was not improved on our 
arrival at the hotel by their exorbitant 
charges for porterage. Upon my demur- 
ring to these, a large muscular negro waxed 
violent, and ended by threatening me and 
drawing his knife. Fortunately, I was a 
step above him on the stairs, and enabled 
to kick him to the bottom before he had 
time to carry out his intention. The inn- 
keeper and servants then managed to paci- 
fy and dispose of him; but I did not at 
that time know the thraldom in which the 
European part of the population were held 
by the blacks. 

Panama is not a lively place; but there 
was something soothing in its air of an- 
tiquity and dilapidation ; in its grass-grown 
plaza, and fine old Spanish cathedral, and 
ruined monastery, and massive archways 
leading out through the crumbling fortifi- 
cations. I liked to saunter about mid-day 
along its narrow streets, where the high 
houses shut out the sun and the balconies 
almost meet overhead, and ragged children 
and mangy curs slept in shady corners, 
and women drowsily presided over fruit- 
stalls, where innumerable flies loved to 
hive ; and grass hammocks, swinging in 
the open shops, each contained its sleep- 
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ing occupant ; and even the game-cocks, 
tethered on one leg, tucked the other under 
their wings, and ceased to defy each other 
with shrill challenges ; and knots of indi- 
viduals lounged at tobacco-shops waiting 
for the Poco Tiempo cigars which the 
vendors were lazily rolling from the pure 
leaf by their sides. Only where a Euro- 
pean store, with its varied assortment of 
goods ostentatiously displayed, or a hotel 
with bar-rooms and billiard-tables, collect- 
ed the stray Americans or foreigners that 
happened to be staying in the town, were 
there any signs of life. 

In the afternoon most of the inhabitants 
wake, and negroes and mestizoes people 
the street. They swagger insolently about, 
holding whites in extreme contempt, and 
take the law into their own hands, when- 
ever it suits them, with the utmost im- 
punity. The judge and most of the princi- 
pal authorities are black, and they mete 
out less justice to a white man than the 
worst specimen of a slaveholder would to 
one of their own brethren. Perhaps the 
retaliation is to be expected ; but the sensa- 
tion of feeling one’s self ‘a white nigger” 
is not agreeable. 

The town of Panama now contains about 
ten thousand inhabitants, and has experi- 
enced sundry fluctuations in its prosperity. 
Before the railway it flourished, because 
it was a stage upon the journey, and a 
rendezvous for travelers in both directions ; 
now they are hurried through without ever 
entering the town at all. The arrival of 
the Californian passengers is one of the 
most characteristic incidents which the 
traveler can witness. It was quite an ex- 
citement to leave the sleepy streets of the 
town, and stand at the railway terminus, 
watching for the train from Aspinwall, 
freighted with six or seven hundred ad- 
venturers bound for the diggings. To see 
it disgorge its piratical-looking crew, one 
is almost tempted to believe that Kidd and 
Morgan have revisited the scene of their 
former exploits by the present popular 
method of locomotion. Men in red flan- 
nel shirts, jack-boots, with revolvers and 
bowies in their girdles, and bundles under 
their arms, come tumbling out of the cars 
after one another, with here and there a 
strong-minded female between them, guilt- 
less of band-boxes or packages, Among 
them are a few respectably-dressed ; eople, 
and generally a sprinkling of black-coated 
and white-tied personages, who look very 
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seedy and disreputable, and ostensibly be- 
long to the learned. professions. This 
miscellaneous crowd goes swarming down 
to the jetty, a distance of only a few yards, 
utterly ignorant of the fact that the black 
multitude who are screaming behind them 
and helping to carry their bundles, are 
contemptuously applying the shouts and 
epithets which they generally reserve only 
for driving their mules; and that the ex- 
pressions of mirth which accompany them 
to the steamer are consequent upon these 
insulting cries. 

A steam tender takes the passengers 
from the shore to the Company's estab- 
lishment on the small islands of Flaminko 
and Perigo, where the large steamers lie, 
and which are distant about two miles and 
a half from the shore. They form the 
Port of Panama, and are the most import- 
ant naval position on the coast. 

About eight miles beyond the Flaminko 
lies the lovely island of Taboga, a fairy 
spot, and the favorite resort in summer 
I spent a 
charming day here, strolling under the 


from the heats of Panama. 


cocoa-nut trees which line the shores of 
its deep little bay, or climbing up the hill- 
side among tamarind and orange groves, 
through which clear streams hurry to the 
sea, forming tiny cascades, and deep, pel- 
The highest 
point of the island is about one thousand 
There is a small, 
venerable town, of crooked little streets 


lucid pools, inviting a bath. 
feet above the sea. 


ind crumbling houses, with a picturesque 
old church in the middle of it, the whole 
buried in foliage, and commanding a view 
of the main-land and Panama in the dis- 
tance. There isa lesser island attached to 
Taboga, which at low water becomes a pen- 
insula ; and here the Pacifie Mail Compa- 
ny have their establishment. The wooden 


houses of the employés, perched upon the. 


steep hill-sides, are accessible only by lad- 
ders. In one of these rickety tenements 
I experienced one night several shocks of 
an earthquake. On the water’s edge the 
Company have very complete arrange- 
ments for repairing and refitting their 
Taboga supplies good water, and 
is a safe harbor; but its distance from 
Panama renders it inferior, both in a com- 
mercial and political point of view, to the 
smaller islands. The trip to Taboga is 
only one of sundry small expeditions which 
may be made in the neighborhood of Pana- 
ma, and which the traveler will find inter- 


ships. 





ene 


esting. On moonlight evenings, the fash- 
ionable and sentimental world promenades 
on the ramparts, which then become an 
attractive lounge, and young Panama is to 
be seen in devoted attendance upon dark- 
eyed signoritas. When there is ne moon, 
the ladies receive at home, and very pleas- 
ant little re-unions are the result. ‘There 
are, moreover, charming rides into the 
country, which is of a park-like character, 
pleasantly undulating, and richly diversi- 
fied with wood and meadow. We galloped 
one morning, a merry party of ten, to the 
ruins of Old Panama, and spent the day. 
A lovely ride of two hours, across savan- 
nahs waving with long grass, and through 
dense woods, where the tangled branches 
and hanging creepers rendered progress 
on horseback a work of difficulty, brought 
us to the tall square tower which, rising 
above the massive foliage on the sea-side, 
indicates the position of the old city, sacked 
by the buccaneers under Kidd and Morgan 
some two centuries ago. In consequence 
of its defenseless position, the Spanish 
government removed the town of Panama 
to its present site, upon a promontory, 
where ledges of rock, extending far out to 
sea, would render an attack by boats a 
difficult operation. 

We had reason to be grateful for the 
change, as most picturesque ruins have 
been the result of it. They derive their 
chief interest, not so much from themselves 
as from the peculiar effects produced by 
the rankness of the tropical vegetation 
amid which they are imbedded. Pieces 
of masonry appear as mere accessories to 
set off the huge branches by which they 
are embraced. The enormous roots of 
trees, eighty or a hundred feet high, which 
have grown since the town was in ruins, 
have eaten their way through the crevices 
of massive walls, and have ultimately al- 
most concealed them in their giant folds. 
One root alone, about fifty yards in length, 
and fifteen feet in depth, lay along the top 
of a wall, like a huge Python, sending 
down its minor shoots, which overlapped 
in places so as to hide for many yards the 
stone-work. There were’ paved streets 


leading into dense thickets, where it was 
impossible to follow them: and an old 
bridge, from the arch of which orchids 
hung like monster scorpions to the water 
below. We could have wandered for hours 
in every direction, and always come upon 
fresh ruins, had the forest been penetrable ; 
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but we had hard work to climb over pros- 
trate trees and force our way through tan- 
gled underwood. Bright-plumaged birds 
glanced among the leaves overhead, and 
flaring wild flowers contrasted with the 
sober green of the forest. 

It is singular that, at a time when the 
Isthmus of Panama is attracting so much 


attention, and exploring parties have been | 
lost in their endeavors to discover a prac- | 
wooded, inhabited only by four or five fam- 


ticable line for an inter-oceanic canal, no 
one should have as yet attempted to cross 
the Isthmus at its narrowest point. 
fore ascending the Atrato, and diving into 


Be- | 


the heart of the South American continent, | 
and proposing to convey ships from thence | 
by a tunnel, it would have been wise to | 


examine that part of the neck of land 
which nature points to as affording the 


most probable solution of the difficulty. I | 


heard at Panama accounts of a depression 


in the Cordilleras, at a point where the | 
: | 
two seas approximate so closely to one 


another, that the natives are in the habit 


of making a portage with their canoes, | 
in : ° ‘ 7 
from the waters flowing into the Gulf of | 
Mexico into those which lose themselves | 


in the Pacific; and I was not sorry, in 


company with a fellow-countryman, to join | 
a Frenchman, a German, and a Spaniard, 


who were about to start on a visit to some 
property one of-them had recently pur- 
chased in that direction, in the hope that 


° . . . . | 
I might gain some information relative to | 


so interesting a subject. The limited time 
at my disposal unfortunately precluded the 
possibility of my attempting anything in 
the shape of regular exploration. About 
thirty miles to the southeastward of Pana- 
ma, the River Bayanos enters the Pacific, 
almost dividing the Isthmus at a point 
where the distance from sea to sea does 
not exceed thirty miles in a direct line. 
‘This was the river we proposed ascending, 
in the hope, at all events, of finding out 
something from the Darien Indians who 
inhabit this narrow strip of territory, and 
whose inveterate hatred to Europeans has 
operated hitherto as an effectual barrier to 
any attempt at penetration into their coun- 
try. 

We sailed from Panama, in a small half- 
decked cutter, for the mouth of this river, 
upon a lovely moonlight evening, and found 
ourselves at daylight vainly attempting to 
force an entrance against a strong head- 
wind and tide. Finding it hopeless to con- 
tend against these adverse influences, we 





dropped anchor under the lee of the small 
island of Chepillo, which lies off the mouth 
of the river, and which forms a protection 
for small craft. The channel between the 
island and the main has not been very nar- 
rowly surveyed ; but I fear that the forma- 
tion of a port at this point would be one 
of the most formidable obstacles to be con- 
sidered in the construction of a canal de- 
bouching here. Chepillo is low and well 


ilies. In the afternoon we crossed the 
bar, on which there is a good draught of 
water, and, with the assistance of the tide, 
beat up the river, here about three hund- 
red yards wide. ‘The banks were magnifi- 
cently wooded. The light-green man- 
groves which fringed the water were 
backed by noble forest trees, in the 
branches of which troops of monkeys joined 
their chattering clamor with the scream- 
ing and twittering of flocks of gaudy par- 
roquets. Gently we glided up the quiet 
stream, and passed creeks which lost them- 
selves in the gloomy woods, and looked 
black and mysterious in the fading light. 
As we laughed and shouted, and our voices 
were caught up, as though in mockery, by 
successive and prolonged echoes, we could 
almost imagine these somber recesses were 
peopled by malignant spirits. 

At last we were again obliged to anchor, 
still within earshot of the distant roar of 
the surf, 

‘Where from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest.” 

Our progress was more rapid during the 
small hours of the following morning, and 
we reached the mouth of a tributary, the 
Mammonie, not far from the banks of which 
is situated the village of Chepo, which we 
determined to visit. It is the outpost of 
civilization in this direction. About ten 
miles higher up the Bayanos, the Spaniards 
built the fort of Terabla, as a frontier post. 
Here a few mestizoes are now settled ; 
and it is from this point that an expedition 
should start with a view of reaching the 
opposite coast. Hitherto, during our prog- 
ress into the interior, we had seen no sign 
of human habitations. After proceeding 
for two hours up the Mammonie, we 
reached two or three native huts, where a 
few canoes were collected. As our own 
craft was prevented by her draught of 
water from proceeding farther, we ap- 
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propriated three of these, and in them 
forced our way for some hours up the 
rapid current, sometimes obliged to get 
out and wade, and pull them after us, and 
always, on account of their rickety charac- 
ter, running considerable risk of an invol- 
untary bath; one that we took of our own 
free will, having first carefully chosen a 
small pool, so clear that a stray alligator 
would have been visible, was very enjoy- 
able, and rendered our rough meal, par- 
taken under the spreading shade of the 
Hagiron, or Ficus Indicus, doubly grate- 
ful. We indeed needed something to sup- 
port us during the walk which followed, 
of three miles from the river, in a blazing 
sun, through woods and over hills, to the 
village of Chepo, situated on a swelling 
knoll in the broad savannah. Chepo con- 
tains a population of about one thousand 
and negroes. Most of the 
houses are square huts of split cane, with 
conical thatched roofs; a few, however, 
are built of bricks, and tiled; one of these 
belonged te a very fat old negro woman, 
by profession a schoolmistress, and she, as 
a friend and old patient of our German 


mestizoes 


doctor, received us with great empresse- 
ment. Grass hammocks were swung up 
in all available corners. Her handmaidens 
bustled about under her orders, given in a 
loud high key, and prepared an elaborate 
repast. We, meantime, thought seriously 
over our future movements. We had al- 
ready been two days in getting to Chepo, 
and we could not calculate upon reaching 
Fort Terabla for at least two days more, 
as our friends would be detained at their 
hacienda on the way. ‘The uncertainty 
of boating expeditions, dependent upon 
wind and tide, and the necessity of my re- 
turning to Panama within the week, de- 
termined me to give up the idea of return- 
ing to Bayanos, and to remain for the night 
at Chepo. 

The day of our visit at Chepo happened 
to be Sunday, a fact of which we were 
constantly reminded by the incessant crow- 
ing of game-cocks, which were tethered 
in the streets and little grass-grown plaza 
in front of the church which was to be the 
‘Toward the after- 
noon, priests in their canonical garments, 
and sporting young gentlemen in white 
trowsers and shirts, collected there to back 
their favorites and witness the sport. The 


scene of their contests. 


excitement seemed to have communicated 
itself to the birds, and they flapped their 











wings defiantly as their owners caressed 
and admired them. The cockpit was a 
primitive arrangement: a number of logs 
of wood ranged round a clear space about 
fifty feet square. I was introduced to one 
of the most fashionable and celebrated of 
the sporting characters in Chepo, a hand- 
some young gentleman of color, in spotless 
white, but without shoes or stockings or 
coat, who informed me that his cock was 
to be engaged in the first match; and he 
secured me a good place in the ring, which 
was soon crowded with anxious faces. 
Then two men advanced into the center of 
the ring with the cocks, and after re-sharp- 
ening the points of their long spurs, and 
whetting them with lemon-juice, they set 
them two or three times at one another to 
get their blood up, then let them go, and 
the fight fairly began. I never saw any- 
thing equal to the excitement of the spec- 
tators during the contest, which was as 
bloody and disgusting as such exhibitions 
mustever be. Unable to retain their seats, 
they danced about, swearing and cheering 
with frantic gesticulations. Hvery time 
one of the unfortunate birds tried to escape 
from his opponent he was seized by his 
backer, who, having previously filled his 
mouth with sugar-cane juice, plunged the 
head of the cock, streaming with blood, 
into it, and so succeeded in washing his 
wounds and refreshing him for a renewal 
of the conflict. Then disputes arose as 
to which was winning; and the betting 
became fast and furious, and the wretched 
cocks more acharné, as they almost ‘cut 
each other’s heads off. ‘Twice they were 
both so exhausted as to be unable to raise 
themselves to their legs; but their mercei- 
less backers pressed them unrelentingly to 
the contest, until at last the one which, to 
my inexperienced eyes, had promised to 
be the victor, was stretched gasping and 
bleeding on the ground, and his opponent, 
getting on his prostrate body, managed to 
effect a feeble crow, and then tumbled 
head-over-heels in an effort to give his 
wings a triumphant flap. 

Not caring to witness a repetition of so 
disagreeable a spectacle, my friend and 1 
strolled through the village, and seeing a 
group of its female inhabitants collected 
on a grassy knoll, we joined them, and 
entered into conversation without any 
more formal introduction, after the custom 
of the country. One of the amenities of 
travel in these parts is absence of cere- 
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mony in social intercourse. We wander 
through the quiet little village streets, and 
took in at the open doors of a snug family 
circle swinging in hammocks, and with- 
out more ado we walk in, and are soon 
swinging away as well, exchanging cigar- 
ettes, mingling our fragrant clouds with 
theirs, as if our intimacy had been of years’ 
standing. The black eyes of the signor- 
itas are at first modestly cast down, but 
they soon dance with merriment at the bad 
Spanish of the estrajeros Ingleses. As 
the night advances, the negro portion of 
the population begin to amuse themselves 
with music and dancing. The incessant 
drumming and strumming on tomtoms and 
banjos, and noisy shouts as they accompany 
the melodies with their shrill voices, render 
sleep impossible. Nor is the absence of 
rest compensated for by any exhibition 
worth seeing ; the indecent gestures of: 
their dances, their loud choruses, and harsh 
music, are pleasant neither to eye nor ear. 
So we sought the hospitable roof of our 
old hostess. Alas! we found no peace 
here. This respectable female’s voice 
was louder and shriller than any negro 
chorus; her piercing tones nearly drove 
us distracted, as she stumped about, chat- 
tering to us, or scolding everybody else. 
She was scarcely ever without a lighted 
cigar in her mouth; by that I mean the 
lighted end of it, the usual way of smoking 
here being the reverse of ours, as, by 
smoking through the lighted end, it is sup- 
posed that the precious weed is econo- 
mized. Sometimes a few puffs were taken 
in an orthodox way, but she evidently 
preferred the other mode. 

As, through the kindness of an extensive 
landed proprietor in the neighborhood, we 
were provided with horses to return across 
the country to Panama, we started on the 
following morning on horseback, intending 
to make our first day’s journey to his 
hacienda. Our way lay chiefly through 
an open savannah country. On the right, 
the wooded range of the Cordilleras, here 
depressed to an average altitude of not 
inore than twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea-level, presented an irregular 
outline ; to the left the country stretched 
away in gentle undulations seaward, the 
bottoms wel! wooded and marshy, the hills 
covered with long waving grass, admirably 
adapted for grazing purposes: the popula- 
tion is, however, sparse and scattered. 
During our ride of seven hours, we only 








passed one insignificant village, and not 
until we arrived at the haciendas of Paso 
El Blanco and San Antonio did we see 
hundreds of head of cattle luxuriating in 
the rich pasture. At the latter of these 
we passed a comfortable night, and were 
off again soon after daylight across a never- 
ending succession of grassy hills. 

After fording a considerable river, we 
halted upon its banks to breakfast at the 
large village of Pachora, a collection of 
reed huts, peopled by the usual mixed race 
of Negro, Indian, and Spaniard. It hap- 
pened to be a gala-day, and some of the 
population were collected under the trees, 
dancing to the music of a drum, a tomtom, 
a banjo, and a fiddle; the women were 
sprucely attired with flowers in their hair, 
and interrupted their national dances on 
our arrival to waltz for our benefit, and 
show the advanced stage of their civiliza- 
tion. 

After leaving Pachora, our way lay 
through dense woods; and we progressed 
more slowly, but enjoyed a grateful shade. 
We were not encouraged at the prospect 
of fording another river by a huge recently- 
killed alligator which lay stretched upon 
its banks. Snakes now and then glided 
across our path; and both in birds and 
plants a tempting field was afforded to the 
naturalist. This variety, both in animal 
and vegetable life, beguiled our somewhat 
fatiguing ride. I only delayed once, how- 
ever, to knock over a magnificent bird as 
large as a turkey, and which was pro- 
nounced by our guide to be the King of 
the Vultures. His magnificent pale-yel- 
low plumage, and head surmounted by a 
golden comb, and in which black, white, 
and red were admirably contrasted, ren- 
dered him well worthy the respect which 
his dusky subjects, the common scavenger- 
bird of the country, pay him, and which 
has procured him his title of royalty. 

It was evening when we spurred our 
jaded steeds across the bridge, and, enter- 
ing the old archway, passed through the 
fortifications, and clattered along the nar- 
row streets of Panama. The whole dis- 
tance from Chepo is not much above fifty 
miles ; but the villainous state of the road, 
or rather path, had told upon horse and 
rider, and made us both glad to see our 
journey’s end ; and it was with no little 
satisfaction that I once more dismounted 
at the hospitable and ever-open door of 
my kind host. 
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A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 


HAPPY AND UNHAPPY WOMEN. 


GIVE fair warning that this is likely 

to be a “sentimental” chapter. Those 
who object to the same, and complain that 
these papers are “ not practical,” had bet- 
ter pass it over at once; since it treats 
of things essentially unpractical, impossi- 
ble to be weighed and measured, handled 
and analyzed, yet as real in themselves as 
the air we breathe and the sunshine we 
delight in; things wholly intangible, yet | 
the very essence and necessity of our 
lives. 

Happiness! Can any human being un- 
dertake to define it for another ? 
last-century poets have indulged in ‘‘ odes” 
to it, and good Mrs. Barbauld wrote a 
** Search” after it, a most correct, ele- | 
gantly phrased, and genteel little drama, | 
which, the dramatis persone being all 
females, and not a bit of love in the whole, 
is, | believe, still acted in old-fashioned 
The 


plot, if I remember right, consists of an 


Various 


boarding-schools with great éclat. 


elderly Jady’s leading four or five younger 
ones on the immemorial search through 
a good many very long speeches; but 
whether they ever found happiness, or 
what it was like when found, | really have 
not the least recollection. 

Let us hope that excellent Mrs. Bar- | 
bauld is one of the very few who dare 


venture even the primary question, what 
is happiness? Perhaps, honest woman! 
she is better able to answer it now. 

I fear, the inevitable conclusion we must | 
all come to is, that in this world happi- | 
We 
more grasp It than we can grasp the sun 
in the sky or the moon in the water. We 
feel it interpenetrating our whole be- 
with warmth and strength; 


ness is quite indefinable. can no 


ean 


ing we can , 
it in a pale reflection shining else- 


where ; 


sce 
or in its total absence we, walk- 
ing in darkness, learn to appreeiate what 
But I 
woman ever craved 


it is by what it is not. doubt 


whether any for it, 
philosophized over it, or, pardon the shade 
vf Barbauld! commenced the systematic 
search after it, and ever attained her end, 
For happiness is not an end; it is only a 
The 

Omnipotent himself could never be sup- 

posed by any, save those who out of their 

own human selfishness construct the at- | 
of to 


means, an adjunet, a eonsequence, 


tributes divinity, be abserbed | 


merely 





throughout eternity in the contemplation 
of his own ineffable bliss, were it not 
identical with bis ineffable goodness and 
love. 

Therefore, whosoever starts with “to 
be happy” as the swmmum bonum of ex- 
istence, will assuredly find out she has 
made as great a mistake as when in her 
babyhood she cried, as most of us do, for 


| the moon, which we cannot get for all our 


crying. And yet it is a very good moon 
notwithstanding ; a real moon, too, who 
will help us to many a poetical dream, 
light us in many a lover’s walk, till she 
shine over the grass of our graves upon a 
new generation ready to follow upon the 
immemorial quest, which, like the quest 
of the Sangreal, is only possible to pure 
hearts, and which the very purest can 
never fully attain, except through the 
gates of the holy city, the New Jerusa- 


| lem. 


Happy and unhappy women, the adjec- 


| tives being applied less with reference to 


position than to character, which is the 
only mode of judgment possible ; to judge 
them and discourse of them is a very dif- 
ficult matter at best. Yet I am afraid it 
cannot be doubted that there a 


1S vreat 


average of unhappiness existent among 


women; not merely unhappiness of cir- 
cumstances, but unhappiness of soul, a 
state of being often as unaccountable as it 
is irrational, finding vent in those innu- 
merable faults of temper and of character 
which arise from no inherent vice, but 
because the individual is not 
happy. 

Possibly women more than men are lia- 


| ble to this dreary mental eclipse, neither 


A 


poetically wretched or morbidly 


daylight nor darkness. man will go 
misan- 
thropic, or any great misfortune will over- 
throw him entirely, drive him to insanity, 
lure him to slip out of life through the 
terrible by-road of suicide; but he rarely 
drags on existence from year to year with 
‘** nerves,” ** low spirits,” and the various’ 
maladies of mind and temper that make 


many women a torment to themselves, 


and a burden to all connected with them 
Why is this? and is it inevitable?) Any 
one who could in the smallest degree an- 
swer this question, would be doing some 
thing to the lessening of a great evil, 


greater than many other evils which, be 
ing social and practical, show more largely 


on the aggregate census of female woe. 

















A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 


" “ 
Most assuredly, however unpoetical may | 


be such a view of the matter, the origin 
of a great deal of unhappiness is physical 
disease ; or rather the loss of that healthy 
condition of body which, in the present 


state of civilization, so far removed from a | 


state of nature, can only be kept up in | 


any individual by the knowledge and prac- 


erally the very last knowledge that women 
seem to have. The daily necessities of 
water, fresh air, proper clothing, food, and 
sleep, with the due regulation of each of 
these, without which no human being can 
expect to live healthily or happily, are 
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cannot fail to be annoyed by them every 
day. 

However humiliating the fact may be 
to those poetical theorists who, in spite of 
all the laws of nature, wish to make the 
soul entirely independent of the body, for- 
getting that, if so, its temporary probation 


| of the body would have been quite unne- 
tice of the ordinary laws of hygiene, gen- | 


cessary, 1 repeat, there can be no really 


| sanitary state of mind without a sane con- 


| dition of body ; and that one of the first 


matters in which the only excuse for lam- | 


entable neglect is still more lamentable 
ignorance. 

An ignorance the worse, because it is 
generally quite unacknowledged. 
tell a young girl that water, the colder the 
better, is essential to every pore of her 


If you 


delieate skin every morning; that daily | 


out-door exercise, short of extreme fatigue, 
regular meals, employment, and amuse- 
ment, are to her a vital necessity ; that she 


should make it a part of her education to | 


acquire a certain amount of current in- 
formation on sanitary science, and es- 


pecially on the laws of her own being, | 


physical and mental; tell her this, and the 
chances are she will stare at you uncom- 
prehendingly, or be shocked, as if you were 
saying to her something “ improper,” or an- 
swer flippantly : ** O yes; I know all that.” 

But what good does it do her? whep 
she lies in bed till ten o’ the clock, and sits 
up till any hour the next morning; eats 
all manner of food at all manner of irreg- 
ular intervals; is horrified at leaving her 
bed-room window two inches open, or at 
being caught in a slight shower; yet will 
cower all day over the fire in a high wool- 
en dress, and put on a low muslin one in 
the evening. 
thin boots, gossamer stockings, a gown 
open at the chest and arms, and a loose 
mantle that every wind blows under, yet 
wonders that she always has a cold! and 
weighs herself down in summer-time with 
four petticoats heaped one over the other, 
yet is quite astonished that she gets hot 
and tired so soon! ‘Truly, any sensible, 
old-fashioned body, who knows how much 
the health, happiness, and general well- 
being of this generation, and, alas! not 
this generation alone, depend upon these 
eharming, lovable, fascinating young fools, 


| one particular, she “loves much.” 
When she wears all winter 


| 


requisites of happiness is good health. 
But as this is not meant to be an essay on 
domestic hygiene, I had better here leave 
the subject. 

Its corresponding phase opens a gate 
of misery so wide that one almost shrinks 
from entering it. Infinite, past human 
counting or judging, are the causes of 
mental unhappiness. Many of them 
spring from a real foundation, of sorrows 
varied beyond all measuring or reasoning 
upon; of these I do not attempt to speak, 
for words would be idle and presumptuous ; 
I only speak of that frame of mind, some- 
times left behind by a great trouble, some- 
times arising from troubles purely imagin- 
ary, which is called “ an unhappy dispo- 
sition.” 

Its root of pain is manifold; but, with 
women, undoubtedly can be oftenest traced 
to something connected with the affections ; 
not merely the passion called, par excel- 
lence, love, but the entire range of per- 
sonal sympathies and attachments, out of 
which we draw the sweetness and bitter- 
ness of the best part of our lives. If oth- 
erwise ; if, as the phrase goes, an indi- 
vidual happens to have “ more head than 
heart,” she may be a very clever, agreeable 
personage, but she is not properly a woman, 
not the creature who, with all her imper- 
fections, is nearer to heaven than man, in 
And 
loving is so frequently identical with suf- 
fering, either with, or for, or from the ob- 
ject beloved, that we need not go further 
to find the cause of the many anxious, 
soured faces, and irritable tempers that 
we meet with among women. 

Charity cannot too deeply or too fre- 
quently call to mind how very difficult it 
is to be good, or amiable, or even com- 
monly agreeable, when one is unhappy. 1 
do not think this fact is enough recog- 
nized by those very worthy people who 
take such a world of pains to make other 
people virtuous, and so very little to make 
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them happy. They sow good seed, are | 


everlastingly weeding and watering, give 
it every care and advantage under the sun, 
except sunshine, and then they wonder 
that it does not flower! 

One may see many a young woman who 
has, outwardly speaking, ‘‘ everything she 
ean possibly want,” absolutely withering 
in the atmosphere of a loveless home, ex- 
posed to those small ill-humors by which 
people mean no harm, only do it ; chilled 
by reserve, wounded by neglect, or wor- 
ried by anxiety over some thoughtless one 


who might so easily have spared her it | 


all; safe from either misfortune or ill- 


treatment, yet harassed daily by petty 


pains and unconscious cruelties, which a 
stranger might laugh at; and she laughs 
herself when she counts them up, they are 
so very small; yet they are there. 

“T can bear anything,” said a woman 
to me, no longer very young or very fas- 
cinating, or particularly clever, who had 
gone through seas of sorrow, yet whose 
blue eyes still kept the dewiness and 
cheerfulness of their youth; “ I can bear 
anything, except unkindness.” 

She was right. There are numberless 
eases where gentle creatures, who would 
have endured bravely any amount of real 
trouble, have their lives frozen up by those 
small unkindnesses which copy - books 
avouch to be ‘‘a great offense ;” 
an avalanche of worldly benefits, an act 
of undoubted generosity, or the most con- 


where 











— 


est of all pangs, save that of conscience. 
A lost love. Deny it who will, ridicule 
it, treat it as mere imagination and senti- 
ment, the thing is and will be; and wo- 
men do suffer therefrom, in all its infinite 
varieties: loss by death, by faithlessness, 
or unworthiness, and by mistaken or un- 
requited affection. Of these, the second 
is beyond all question the worst: since 
there is in death a consecration which 
lulls the sharpest personal anguish into 
comparative calm; and an attachment 
which has always been on one side only, 
has a certain incompleteness which pre- 
vents its ever knowing the fall agony of 
having and losing, while at the same time 
it preserves to the last a dreamy sanctity 
which sweetens half its pain. But to 
have loved and lost, either by that total 
disenchantment which leaves compassion 
as the sole substitute for love which can 
exist no more, or by that slow torment 
which is obliged to let go day by day all 
that constitutes the diviner part of love, 
namely, reverence, belief, and trust, yet 
clings desperately to the only thing left 
it, a long-suffering apologetic tenderness ; 
this lot is the hardest for any woman to 
have to bear. 
“What is good for a bootless bene ? 
And she made answer, Endless sorrow.” 


No. 
which is, or ought to be, endless. 


is el 4 
There is no sorrow under heaven 
To 


| believe or to make it so, is an insult to 


scientious administering of a friendly re- | 


buke, has had its good effects wholly neu- 


tralized by the manner in which it was | 


done. It is vain to preach to people un- 
Jess you also love them, Christianly love 
them ; itis not the smallest use to try to 
make people good, unless you try at the 
same time, and they feel that you try, to 
mmake them happy. You cannot make an- 
other happy unless you are happy yourself. 

Naming the affections the chief 
source of unhappiness among our sex, it 


as 


would be wrong to pass over one phase 
of them, which must nevertheless 
touched tenderly and delicately, as ene 


| 
| 


Each of us must have 
when.a 


Weaven itself. 
known more than one 
saintly or heroic life has been developed 
from what at first seemed a stroke like 
death itself; a life full of the calmest and 
truest happiness, because it has bent itself 


instance 


| to the Divine will, and learned the best of 


all lessons, to endure. But how that lesson 


| is learned, through what bitter teaching, 


be 


that women instinctively hide out of sight | 
and comment, I mean what is usually | 


termed “a disappointment.” Alas! as 
if there were no disappointments but those 


of love! and yet, until men and women 


are made differently from what God made | 
. | 

them, it must always be, from its very | 
all people, which we see in some women, 


secretness and inwardness, the sharp- 


hard to be understood or obeyed till the 
hand of the Great Teacher is recognized 
clearly through it all, is a subject too 
sacred to be entered upon here. 

It is a hard thing to say, and yet a 
truth foreed upon us by daily observation, 
that it is not the women who have suffered 
most who are the unhappy women. A 
state of permanent unhappiness, not the 
morbid, half-cherished melancholy of youth, 
which generally wears off with wiser 
years, but that settled, incurable discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction with all things and 
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is, with very rare exceptions, at once the 
index and the exponent of a thoroughly 
selfish character. Nor can it be too early 
impressed upon every girl that this con- 
dition of mental malaise, whatever be its 
origin, is neither a poetical nor beautiful 
thing, but a mere disease, and as such 
ought to be combated and medicined with 
all remedies in her power, practical, cor- 
poreal, and spiritual. For though it is 
fully to suppose that happiness is a matter 
of volition, and that we can make our- 
selves content and cheerful whenever we 
choose, a Sheory that many poor hypo- 
chondriacs are taunted with till they are 
nigh driven mad, yet, on the other hand, 
no sane mind is ever left without the 
power of self-discipline and self-control, 
in a measure, which measure increases in 
proportion as it is exercised. 

Let any sufferer be once convinced that 
she has this power; that it is possible, by 
careful watch, or, better, by substitution 
of subjects and occupations, to abstract 
her mind from dwelling on some predom- 
inant idea, which otherwise runs in and 
out of the chambers of the brain like a 
hanting devil, at last growing inio the 
monomania which, philosophy says, every 
human being is affected with, on some 
one particular point ; only happily he does 
not know it; only let her try if she has 
not, with regard to her mental constitu- 
tion, the same faculty which would pre- 
vent her from dancing with a sprained 
ankle, or imagining that there is an earth- 
quake because her own head is spinning 
with fever, and she will have at least taken 
the first steps toward cure. As many a 
man sits wearying his soul out by trying 
to remedy some grand flaw in the plan 
of society, or the problem cf the universe, 
when perhaps the chief thing wrong is 
his own liver, or overtasked brain; so 
many a woman will pine away to the 
brink of the grave with an imaginary 
broken heart, or sour to the very essence 








uf vinegar, on account of everybody’s sup- | 
posed ill-usage of her, when it is her own | 
restless, dissatisfied, selfish heart which 


makes her at war with everybody. 

Would that women, and men too, but 
that their busier and 
save most of them from it, could be taught 
from their childhood to recognize as an 
evil spirit this spirit of causeless unhappi- 
ness, this demon which dwells among the 
tombs, and yet, which first shows itself in 


| such a charming and picturesque form, 
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that we hug it to our innocent breasts, and 
never suspect that it may enter in and 
dwell there till we are actually ** possess- 
ed ;”’ cease almost to be accountable be- 
ings, and are fitter for a lunatic anylum 
than for the home-circle, which, be it ever 
so bright and happy, has always, from the 
inevitable misfortunes of life, only too 
much need of sunshine rather than shad- 
ow or permanent gloom. 

Among the many secondary influences 
which can be employed either by or upon 
a naturally anxious or morbid tempera- 
ment, there is none so ready to hand, or so 
wholesome, as one often referred to in 
the course of these pages, constant em- 
ployment. <A very large number of wo- 
men, particularly young women, are by 
nature constituted so exceedingly restless 
of mind, or with such a strong tendency 
to nervous depression, that they can by no 
possibility keep themselves in a state of 
even tolerable cheerfulness, except by be- 
ing continually oceupied. At what, mat- 
ters little; even apparently useless work 
is far better for them than no work at all. 
To such I ¢ .nnot too strongly recommend 
the case of 
Honest John Tompkins the hedger and ditcher, 
Who, though he was poor, didn’t want to be 

richer ;” 
but always managed to keep in a state of 
sublime content and superabundant gaiety ; 
and how ? 


“He always had something or other to do, 
If not fur himself—for his neighbor.” 


And that work for our neighbor is per- 
haps the most useful and satisfactory of 
the two, because it takes us out of our- 
selves; which, to a person who has not a 
happy self to rest in, is one good thing 
achieved; this, quite apart from the ab- 
stract question of benevolence, or the no- 
tion of keeping a balance - sheet with 
Heaven for work done to our fellow-crea- 
tures, certainly a very fruitless recipe for 
happiness. 

Another element of happivess, incalcu- 


! ° ° . . . 
| lable in its influence over those of sensi- 


more active lives | 
| disorderly household, where the rooms are 


tive and delicate physical organization, is 
order. Any one who has just quitted a 
untidy ; where meals take place at any 
hour and in any fashion, where there is a 
general atmosphere of noise, confusion, 


/ and irregularity of doing things at all 
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times and seasons, or not doing anything 


in particular all day over; who, emerging | 
from this, drops into a quiet, busy, regular | 


family, where each has an appointed work, 
and does it; where the day moves on 
smoothly, subdivided by proper seasons 
of labor, leisure, food, and sleep, O what 
How the restless or 
anxious spirit nestles down in it, and al- 
most without volition, falls into its cheer- 
ful round, recovering tone, and calm, and 


a paradise it seems! 


strength. 
“ Order is Heaven's first law,” 


and a mind without order can by no possi- 
bility be either a healthy or a happy mind. 
Therefore, beyond all sentimental sympa- 
thy, or contemptuous blame, should be 
impressed upon all inclined to 
melancholy, or weighed down with any 


women 


irremediable grief, this simple advice, to 
make their daily round of life as harmoni- 
ously methodical as they possibly can; 
leaving no odd hours, scarcely an odd ten 
minutes, to be idle and-dreary in; and by 
means of orderly arranged, light, airy 
rooms, neat dress, and every pleasant ex- 
ternal influence that is attains ole, to leave 
untried none of those secondary means 
+h are in the power of every one of 
- our own benefit er that of others, 
which never 


whi 
us, for 
and tl 
know until we have proved them. 

There 


and hard to practice: 


1e importance of we 


another maxim, easy to give, 


Accustom yourself 


18 


always to look at the bright side of things, 
It 


is pitiful to see what mere nothings some 


and never make a fuss about trifles. 


women will worry and fret over, lament- 
ill-made 


ing as much over an gown as 


others do over a lost fortune; how some 
ean always depend upon for 


pe ople we 


making the best, instead of the worst, of 
thus 


anxieties for themselves in their troubles ; 


whatever happens, lessening our 
and O! how infinitely comforting when 
we bring to them any of our own, assured 
that if any one can help us they can and 
will; while others we never think of bur- 
dening with our cares at all, any more 
than we would think of putting a butterfly 
in harness. 

The disposition which can bear trouble ; 
which, while passing over the lesser an- 
noyances of life, as unworthy to be meas- 
ured in life’s whole sum, ean yet meet real 
affliction steadily, struggle with it while 
sit 


resistance 18 


possible : 


conquered, 


| down patiently, and let’the storms sweep 
| over; and on their passing, if they pass, 
rise up, and go on its way, looking up to 
that region of blue calm which is never 
long invisible to the pure of heart, this is 
the blessedest possession that any woman 
can have. Better than house full of sil- 
ver and gold, better than beauty, or high 
fortunes, or prosperous and satisfied love. 

While, on the other hand, of all charac- 
ters not radieally bad, there is none more 
useless to herself and everybody else, who 
inflicts more pain, anxiety, and gloom on 
those around her, than the Ohe who is 
deprecatingly described as being “ of an 
unhappy temperament.” You may know 
her at once by her dull or vinegar aspect, 
her fidgety ways, her proneness to take 
the hard or ill-natured view of things and 
Possibly she is unmarried, and 


people. 
her mocking acquaintance insult woman- 
hood by setting down that as the cause of 
Most wicked libel! 
There never was an unhappy old maid yet 
who would not have been equally unhappy 
as a wife, and more guilty, for she would 
have made two people miserable instead 


her disagreeableness. 


of one. It needs only to count up all the 


unhappy women one knows, women whom 


one would not change lots with for the 
riches of the Queen of Sheba, to sce that 
most of them are those whom fate has 
apparently with 


home, ease, luxury, leisure, and denied 


loaded benefits, love, 
only the vague fine something, as inde- 


scribable as it is unattainable, the capacity 


to enjoy them all. 


Unfortunate ones! You see by their 
eountenances that they never know what 
it is to enjoy. That thrill of thankful 
gladness, oftenest caused by little things, 
a lovely bit of nature, a holiday after long 
toil, a sudden piece of good news, an un- 


| expected face, or a letter that warms one’s 
inmost heart, to them is altogether incom- 
To hear one of them, in her 


prehensible. 


rampant phase, you would suppose the 
whole machinery of the universe, down 


even to the weather, was in league against 
her stnall individuality ; that everything 
everybody did, or said, or thought, was 


with one sole purpose, her personal injury. 
And when she sinks to the melancholy 
| mood, though your heart may bleed for 

her, aware how horribly real are her self- 
| created sufferings, still your tenderness 
sits uneasily, more as a duty than a pleas- 
ure, and you often feel, and are shocked at 














feeling, that her presence acts upon you 
like the proverbial wet blanket, and her 
absence gives you an involuntary sense of 
relief. 

For, let us pity the unhappy ever so 
lovingly and sincerely, and strive with all 
our power to lift them out of their grief, 
when they hug it, and refuse to be lifted 
out of it, patience sometimes fails. Hu- 
man life is so full of pain, that once past 
the youthful delusion that a sad counte- 
nance is interesting, and an incurable woe 
the most delightful thing possible, the 
mind instinctively turns where it can get 
rest, and cheer, and sunshine. 
friend who can bring to it the largest por- 
tion of these is, of a natural necessity, the 
most useful, the most welcome, and the 
most dear. 
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And the | 
| with 
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sickness, though a cheerful spirit has 
twice as much chance of health as a mel- 
ancholy one, she will be all her days a 
living justification of the ways of Provi- 
dence, who makes the light as well as the 
darkness, nay, makes the light out of the 
darkness, a help and a peace-maker to her 
fellow-creatures, because she is at peace 
in herself: undoubtedly, as is plain to all, 
a happy woman. 





THE INSECT WORLD. 


NE of the great attractions of ento- 
mology lies in the fact, that it invests 
an attribute of wonder the most 


common and familiar objects. The little 


| creatures that have crossed our path a 


The “ happy woman,” in this our world, | 


(which is apparently meant to be the road 
to perfection, never its goal,) you will find 
too few specimens of to be ever likely to 
mistake her. But you will recognize her 
presence the moment she crosses your 
path. Not by her extreme liveliness ; 


hundred times, and which we have before 
regarded merely as so many sources of 


| injury or annoyance, all at once become 
| transformed into objects of great interest, 


lively people are rarely either happy or | 
| study of this science, that the objects of 


able to diffuse happiness; but by a sense 
of brightness and cheerfulness that enters 
with her, as an evening sunbeam across 
your parlor wall. Like the fairy order in 
the nursery-tale, she takes up the tangled 


threads of your mind, and reduces them to | 


regularity, till you distinguish a clear pat- 
tern through the ugly maze. She may 
be neither handsome, nor clever, nor en- 
tertaining, yet somehow she makes you 
feel ** comfortable,” 
comfortable herself. 


because she is so 
of your complainings, for she makes none. 
Yet mayhap, since itis the Divine law that 
ve should all, like our Master, be ‘“‘ made 
perfect through suffering,” you are fully 


astonishing us by the variety and beauty of 
their structure, and, at the same time, ex- 
citing our admiration by the wonderful 
instinets with which they are endowed. 
It is a great advantage, moreover, in the 


investigation are everywhere accessible. 
No one need lack the opportunity of ob- 
serving and studying the habits and his- 
tory of some members of the insect tribes. 
Much may be done without stepping be- 
yond one’s own threshold ; and the pos- 
session of a garden, even though it be no 
bigger than the extraordinary six-feet- 


| square inclosures so designated, which one 


She shames you out | 


aware that she has had far more sorrow | 
than ever you had; that her daily path, | 
had you trodden it, would be to you as | 


gloomy and full of pitfalls as to her it is | 


safe and bright. She may have even less 
than the medium lot of earthly blessings, 
vet all she has she enjoys to the full, and 
It is so pleasant to see any one enjoy ! 
Her sorrows she neither denies nor es- 
they come to her naturally and 
wholesomely, and passing over, leave her 


capes ; 


sometimes sees attached to suburban cot- 
tages, opens up to investigation more 
wonders than most men would be able to 
explore in halfalifetime. Nor is it merely 
in verifying the observations of others that 
the beginner in the study may employ 
himself. ‘There is no branch of natural 
history in which there is more room still 
left for original research, or in which such 
research is more likely to conduce to the 
general advancement of the science. 

But, before proceeding further, it may 
not be amiss to remind our readers, that 


| all are not insects which are insects called. 


full of compassion for all who may have | 


to endure the same. 


Thus, whatever her fate may be, mar- | 


ried or single, rich or poor, in health or 


The entomologist takes no heed of a num- 
ber of little creatures which popular phrase- 
ology everywhere assigns to his care. 
The more precise and discriminating 
knowledge of the present day cuts off 
large sections of the animal world, which 


| naturalists themselves, the great Linnaeus 
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included, formerly ranked with the insect 
tribes. ‘The “ model” insect is an animal 
which, in its mature form, has a body 
separated into three distinct regions, six 
legs, two antenne or feelers, and one or 
else two pairs of wings. Let the reader 
inake prisoner for a time of the first fly 
that settles on his nose, and he will see 
that the gentleman corresponds to the de- 
The common 
wasp, the cockchafer, or a butterfly, would 
the 
would also show how wide the range of 
to 
in 


scription we have given. 


answer purpose equally well, and 
variation may be while still adhering 
the general typical form. It is only 
their mature or perfect state, however, 
that insects exhibit these distinctive char- 
acteristics, and that mature form 
is reached, they have, for the most part, 
to undergo a more or less complete series 


before 


of transformations. 

Nothing in the whole range of natural 
history excites the wonder of the observer 
more powerfully than these transforma- 
tions or metamorphoses of the insect tribes. 
‘“‘If,” say Kirby and Spence, in one of 
their most frequently quoted passages, ‘a 
naturalist were to announce to the world 
the discovery of an animal which for the 
in the 


first five years of its life existed 


form of a serpent ; which then, penetrating 
into the earth, and weaving a shroud of 
pure silk of the finest texture, contracted 
itself within this covering into a body with- 
out external mouth or limbs, and resem- 
bling, more than anything else, an Kgyp- 
tian 
remaining in this state, without food and 
without 


mummy; and which, lastly, after 


motion, for three years longer, 
should at the end of that period burst its 
Its 


earthly covering, and start into dav a 


silken cerements, struggle through 
winged bird ; what, think you, would be 
the sensation excited by this strange piece 
of intelligence ? What, indeed?) And 


yet the supposed case differs but in mat- 


” 


ters of detail from the actual history of by 
far the larger proportion of the members 
of the insect world. 
the metamorphosis is only partial, and the 


In some of the tribes 


insects which belong to them exhibit pretty 
much the same appearance, and lead an 
almost identical mode of life throughout 
the entire period of their existence. Among 
other tribes, the and butterflies 
especially, the reverse of this obtains, and 
no degree of familiarity with the subject 
is sufficient to destroy in the mind of a 


moths 


hames 


thoughtful person the feeling of wonder, 
and almost awe, to which the observation 
of the extraordinary changes which these 
creatures undergo gives rise. The in- 
terest of entomology as a study consists, 
to a great extent, in noting the endless va- 
riety of procedure 
preparing for, or actually undergoing, these 
transformations. The history of every in- 
dividual insect, from the moment when 
the little caterpillar or grub makes its 
escape from the egg, through each subse- 
quent incident and stage in its career, till 
it finally comes forth from the pupa, a 
winged denizen of air, is replete with in- 
terest to the curious observer, and could 
hardly fail to impress a devout mind with 
the sentiment of Bonnet: “It seems to 
me that Iam ata spectacle where the Su- 
preme Artist is hid behind the curtain.” 
Much misapprehension prevails as to 


among insects while 


the precise character of these insect trans- 
formations. And strangely enough, an 
error which was not altogether unnatural, 
when the general subject of the embryonic 
development of animals was less perfectly 
understood than it is at present, is still 
propagated by some of the leaders in en- 
tomological science. The error to which 
we refer is thus stated by Kirby and 
Spence: “A caterpillar is not, in fact, < 
simple, but a compound animal, containing 
within it the germ of the future butterfly, 
inclosed in what will be the case of the 
pupa, which is itself included in three or 
four more skins, one over the other, that 
Ac- 
cording to this notion, which is, or seems 
to be, indorsed by Mr. Douglas in his re- 
cent attractive little book, “ The World of 
Insects,” and is supported by several great 


will successively cover the larva.” 


among the naturalists of former 
days, the metamorphosis of an insect is 
nothing more than a repeated casting off 


| of its external skin, the perfect insect ex- 


| wrappers. 


isting all the while, in its proper form, 
its different external 
But surely, as Professor Ry- 
be more 
necessary to suppose the pre-existence of 


beneath and within 


mer Jones remarks, it can no 


so many skins, in order to explain the 
moults of a caterpillar, and its subsequent 


| changes to a chrysalis and a butterfly, 


than to imagine that we ourselves have 
several skins one beneath the other, be- 
cause, when the cuticle is removed by 


| the application of a blister, a new layer of 


| 


epidermis is again and again renewed. 




















The error arises from a mistaken idea, 
that the metamorphosis of the insect is 
something singular and exceptional in the 


animal world, combined with a miscon- | 
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| 
| 
| 


ception as to the true nature of the epi- | 


dermic investment. ‘The proper explana- 
tion of the phenomena appears to be this, 
that the successive changes which the 


in their early embryonic stages; and that 
the repeated moults and changes of form 
are 
the 


ing 


external epidermis gradually develop- 
itself, and expanding into variously 
shaped organs, in accordance, in every 
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continue the species in the same manner 
through the next summer. 

This extraordinary mode of reproduc- 
tion has naturally excited great attention, 
and several theories have been advanced 
to account for it. Reaumur endeavored 
to elude the difficulty altogether by assert- 


| ing that aphides were androgynous ; Leon 
insect undergoes are, in principle, the | 
same as obtain among most other creatures | 


due to the living skin or cutis beneath | 


case, with the law of being, if we may so | 


speak, of each individual species. ‘The 
popular notion is, no doubt, by far the 
most attractive of the two; but, unfor- 
tunately, nature and truth do not always 
square with our ingenious fancies, which 
injure quite as often as they advance the 
cause of science. 

Let us pass, however, from this some- 
what dry and abstruse topic to the history 
of an insect familiar to all our readers, 
and which has long occupied the attention 
of naturalists. ‘The aphides, or plant 
lice, the ** green fly” of the gardener, have 
as wonderful a history as any members of 


the :nsect tribes, and witha small expendi- | 


ture of trouble our readers may trace the 
entire wonderful history for themselves. 
{t appears that in autumn the swarms of 
aphides which infest our plants are com- 
posed ot both male and female insects, 
which, after pairing, and the deposition of 
the eggs by the females for a fresh brood, 
speedily die. In the following spring, as 


soon as the sap begins to flow, the eggs, 
which survive all the rigors of winter, are | 


hatched, and the young lice, beginning im- 


mediately to pump up sap from the tender 
leaves and shoots, rapidly increase in size, | 


and soon come to maturity. 


In this state, | 


it is found that the whole brood, without a | 
single exception, consist of femaies, or, let | 


us say, of individuals capable of reproducing 
their kind. In a short time these animals 
produce a second brood of females like 
themselves, which again give birth to a 
third brood of precisely the same descrip- 
tion, and this process goes on throughout 
the summer without the appearance of a 
single male insect. In the autumn, how- 
ever, insects of both sexes are again pro- 
duced, and the females deposit eggs to 


Dufour referred the phenomena to sponta- 
neous or equivocal generation; and Steen- 
strup, who gives the reproductive virgins 
the curious name of ammen, or wet nurses, 
treats the matter as an instance in support 
of his doctrine of the “alternation of gen- 
erations.” ‘The latest authority on the 
subject is Dr. W. 'T. Burnett, who dis- 
cusses the question, and gives the result 
of his own personal observations, in an 
important paper, first published in ‘* Silli- 
man’s American Journal” for January, 
1854; and the conclusion to which this 
gentleman comes is, that a modification of 
the view put forth by Steenstrup is proba- 
bly the correct one. It is quite clear, 
however, that much has yet to be done 
before the matter can be regarded as set- 
tled, and any enterprising entomologist 
may, if he will, turn to good account the 
little vermin which batten on his geraniums 
and calceolarias, by still further following 
up the subject. 

Closely connected, if not in some re- 
spects identical, with this anomalous mode 
of reproduction among the aphides, is the 
phenomenon which has been designated 
parthenogenesis, or reproduction by vir- 
gins, Which are indisputably true females. 
Professor Siebold, of Berlin, has greatly 
added to our knowledge of the insect won- 
ders of this kind by his essay “ On a True 
Parthenogenesis in Moths and Bees,” a 
work which has recently been given to the 
English publie in a translation by Mr. Dal- 
las, one of our ablest entomologists. In 
this essay Professor Siebold announces the 
discovery of the remarkable fact. that a 
queen bee, which has never had her nup- 
tial flight with a drono, will yet lay fertile 
eggs, such eggs, however, invariably pro- 
ducing drone bees alone. It is only after 
the nuptial flight that the queen bee is able 
to lay the eggs of either sex at pleasure. 
One chapter of the book is devoted toa 
record of cases in which virgin females of 
the silk-worm moth have been known to 
deposit fertile eggs ; but the moths among 
which this mode of reproduction chiefly 
prevails, are a curious race of tiny crea- 
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tures, whose caterpillars construct for 
themselves movable cases of earth, or 
stems of grass, in which they undergo 
their transformations, and which also serve 
as dwelling-places for the wingless fe- 
males, by which these moths are all dis- 


tinguished. ‘The males of these insects 


| organs of flight are neatly folded up when 
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not on “active service.” Bees, wasps, 


ichneumon flies, and the like, have simple 


| membraneous wings, and are therefore 
| the Hymenoptera; the dragon-fly with 
| its gauzy wings, the frail ephemera, and 
| others of the kind, form the Newroptera, or 


appear to be singularly disproportionate in | 
| ber, nature, or degree of development of 


number to the females, the collector some- 
times rearing hundreds of the larve without 
obtaining anything but the same invariable 
wingless females; and it is probably de- 
signed as in some sort a compensatory 


the 


provision for the continuation of the race, 
that the females are endowed with this | 
readily fall into rank and file in the or- 
| dinary systems of classification is that 


extraordinary power of virgin reproduc- 
tion. Professor Siebold was struck by 
observing the violent impulse by which 
the 
exclusion from the pupa, were impelled 
to deposit their eggs; but he continues, 
“If I had wondered at the zeal for ovipo- 
sition in these husbandless Solenobie, how 
was I astonished when all the eggs of 
these females, of whose virgin state | was 
inost positively convinced, gave birth to 
young caterpillars, which looked about 
with the greatest assiduity in search of 
materials for the manufacture of their lit- 
[t only remains for us to add, 
that, as in the instance of the ** wet nurses” 


tle cases.” 


among the aphides, the female moths con- 
tinue their reproductive power through 


seV eral successive generations. 


female moths, very soon after their | 


nerve-winged order ; and so on ; the num- 


organs of flight being the guide 
throughout for the arrangement of the 
mighty host of animated forms which con- 
stitute what is fitly termed “the insect 
world.” 


One of the few insects which do not 


little rogue, often very well known where 
his acquaintance is never acknowledged, 
the common flea. 
name; and very irritating fellows they 
are generally allowed to be; though that 
genial old lady, mentioned by Kirby and 


Pulex irritans is his 


| Spence, who thought them “ the prettiest 


‘ 


little merry things in the world,” appears 
to have regarded them with great favor. 
It has often occurred to us, by the way, 
that the old lady above mentioned mniust 
be the same that is referred to in another 


| part of the “ Introduction,” who declared 
' she could always hear when a flea walked 


| over her nighteap, and that it clicked as it 


In the classification of insects, the wings, | 


which, as Professor Owen remarks, are 
“the and 
ment” of the tribe, serve as the basis for 
It 


is not necessary here to go into the details 


grand characteristic 
their distribution into separate orders. 


of the classifications generally adopted, 
though it will not be out of place to men- 


endow- 


went along, as if walking on pattens! 

If there be any one insect more than 
another which deserves to be called the 
universal favorite, it is surely the honey- 
Little children sing about it in the 
nursery ; it is an everlasting theme 
those grown-up children the poets ; 


bee. 
with 


and, 


| as we have already seen, the philosophers 


| est study. 


tion briefly some of the more prominent | 


divisions, 


The moths to which we have | 


just been referring constitute, with the | 


butterflies, the order Leptdoptera, or scale- 
the 
feathers with which the wings of these 


winged insects ; so-called down or 
insects are clothed being nothing less than 
an almost infinite number of beautiful sym- 
metrically formed scales attached to the 


| - . 
| the flowers in spring, 


membrane of the wing in regular rows, | 


like the slates or tiles covering the roof 
ofa house. “The sharp-bone beetle” and 
his allies form the Coleoptera, or sheath- 
winged order, the said “shards,” in all 
their endless variety, being literally the 
sheaths or shields under which the real 


find in it abundant scope for their profound- 
It ranges at large over the 
New World as well asthe Old; everywhere 
known, and everywhere an object of inter- 


est, and even affection. 
” 


“A bee among 
says Paley, ‘is one 
of the cheerfulest objects that can be looked 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment ; 
so busy and so pleased.” 

Next to the honey-bee, the best-known 
members of the tribe are doubtless the 
humble-bees. They are all social insects, 
and live in communities, consisting, as in 


the case of the honey-bee, of males, fe- 
| males, and workers, the number of indi- 
| viduals in each nest being small, however, 


in comparison with the teeming population 
of the hive, and never exceeding two or 














three hundred. ‘The nests of these insects 
are, for the most part, constructed on the 
surface of the ground, in meadows, pas- 
tures, and open woods, the material em- 
ployed being moss, when the builders can 
get it, and when not, any convenient ma- 
terial that comes to hand. Mr. Smith 
mentions a case in which a knowing 
“‘ foggie-bee,” being hard driven for ma- 
terial for her domicile, repaired to a stable, 
and gathering up little bundles of the short 
hair which had been curried from the 
horses, set about composing her nest en- 
tirely of horse-hair. In the case of some 
of the humble-bees, the nests are built 
under ground ; and this difference in habit 
is marked, it seems, by a great difference 
in the spirit of the architects, for while the 
above-ground builders exhibit very little 
courage or pugnacity, the dwellers below 
defend their nests with much resolution. 
The solitary bees exhibit great diversity 
of taste in respect to the matter of house- 
building. In the pleasant pages of Kirby 
and Spence they stand arranged as clothier- 
bees, carpenter-bees, mason-bees, uphol- 
sterer-bees, and leaf-cutting-bees ; to which 
ample list of bee-tradesmen, Mr. Rennie, 
jin his “ Insect Architecture,” very prop- 
erly adds the mining-bees. These desig- 
nations are of course somewhat fanciful, 
though there is sufficient foundation in fact 
to allow of their use; and there is this 
further resemblance between the human 
and the bee worker, that when one trade, 
from local circumstances, fails, or cannot 
be followed, the industrious insect can easi- 
ly, as the industrious man, turn his hand 
to another—the carpenter become mason, 
or the mason miner. In the situations 
chosen for the construction of the nest, 
and the manner in which the latter 
formed, there is analmost endless diversity. 
The mining-bees form their excavations 
very commonly in the sunny sides of cliffs 
and sand-banks, or in hard and beaten path- 
ways—this latter fact having been noticed 
so long ago as the days of Homer. The 
carpenter-bees tunnel out old posts and 
railings, or the decaying trunks of trees. 
The masons build their nests within the 
boles of trees and the cracks of walls, and 


is 


sometimes in such curious places as the | 


empty shells of snails, that lie half-buried 
in hedge-banks. Some of the smaller 
species tunnel out the pith of bramble- 
stems; while others finda convenient abode 
in the hollow tubes of straw thatch. No 
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place that can in any way be made avail- 
able comes amiss ; and he ‘‘ who loves to 
hear the wild-bees’ hum,” and follows them 
in their various haunts, to study the de- 
tails of their history, will often be struck 
with their strange and wonderful devices 
in obviating difficulties, and accommodat- 
ing themselves to circumstances. 

In the course of the past summer, we 
discovered a most singular habit of one of 
the carpenter-bees, which, it appears, has 
never before been observed. ‘The bee in 
question is a little fellow, with a thin, elon- 
gated body, and rejoices in the name of 
Chilostoma florisomne, which, however 
frightful it may look in entomological Latin, 
is both pretty and appropriate when ren- 
dered into English as the “ lip-mouthed 
flower-sleeper.” The first part of this 
name speaks for itself, and the second is 
thus explained: Our little bee is of a con- 
vivial turn, and is given to staying out of 
nights. At times, therefore, of a summer 
evening, instead of returning home to the 
old post or rail in which its nest is tun- 
neled out, it betakes itself, with some half 
dozen boon companions, to a capacious 
dandelion, and there makes a night of it. 
The darkness ceming on, the flower, of 
course, shuts up; and then the boozy 
company, huddled up together, have to 
pass the night as best they can. In early 
morning, when the flowers are first open- 
ing to the sunshine, you may often light 
upon these little knots of topers, in that 
stupid, half-awake condition which plainly 
warns you they have had a jovial night. 
The thing is of constant occurrence, and 
hence the name the little tipplers bear. 

Now for our discovery, which relates, 
indeed, to another, and still stranger man- 
ner in which this little bee sometimes 
passes the midnight hours. In searching 
along a hedge-row one afternoon, we came 
upon a spot where we observed a number 
of small bees flying about a dead bush of 
hawthorn, which had been thrust into the 
hedge to stop a gap, and some old posts 
close by, which were thickly perforated 
with their holes. Looking closely at the 
dead and leafless bush, we were surprised 
| at seeing a considerable number of the bees 
| impaled, apparently, on the points of the 
| thorns; but a nearer inspection showed us 
| that the little fellows were not impaled, 
| but voluntarily holding on to the thorn- 
points with their mandibles, their bodies 
being held out straight and rigid, and their 
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legs folded placidly beneath. Our pres- 
ence in no way interrupted them, and con- 
tinual fresh arrivals at the bush cume and 
settled within a few inches of us. It was 
a curious spectacle, and we watched it in- 
tently. The little fellows all assumed their 
attitude of repose in the same manner, 
first alighting on a twig of the bush, then 
getting on the chosen thorn, with their 
heads toward the point, and when at the 
very extremity, turning themselves round, 
seizing the point with their mandibles, and 


stretching out their bodies straight and | 


stiff. It was getting late, and, suspecting 
the insects were settling themselves for 
the night, we visited them again early the 
following morning, when, to our astonish- 





ment, the thorns were still bristling with | 
bees, that had apparently remained motion- | 


less throughout this night, still holding on | 


by their jaws alone! 


We wrenched off a | 


- | 
twic with a dozen of the bees attached to 
it, and yet not one of them relaxed its | 


hold: we held it up, swung it as we went 
along, and still they held on, and kept their 
bodies out as rigid as before! 

‘The weather, we should observe, was 
cold and windy ; and thinking that possibly 
the determined inactivity of the insects 
was thus to be accounted for, we took a 
twig, with some of them attached to it, 


j 








And Rogers, again, in his verses on the 
fire-flies of the Tusculan groves, in his 
poem ‘ Italy,” gives us “ him” and “ his” 
throughout in his references to the glow- 
worm. Both Montgomery and Moore, 
however, give the lady beetle the credit 
that is her due, and doubtless assign the 
true reason for the display, when, as the 
former says, she lights her lamp 


“To captive her favorite fly, 
And tempt the rover through the dark.” 


The two sexes of this insect differ greatly 
from each other in appearance ; the female 
—the glow-worm—being a wingless, elon- 
gate, soft-bodied creature, possessed, how- 
ever, of six legs, and in other respects 
very unlike a ‘* worm ;” while the male is 
a true beetle, endowed with wings and 
wing-cases of ample size, but able to emit 
only a very faint light in comparison with 
that of his more brilliant mate. We have 
two of these insects which flew to us one 


| summer night while sitting with a lamp at 
| an open window, the little rovers having 


| doubtless been attracted by the light, mis- 


into a warm room, when they almost im- | 


mediately relaxed their hold, and began to | 
- | 
—not on violets and primroses, nor even 


walk about. But, on removing the twig 
quickly to an empty fire-place, where the 
insects were ¢ xposed to a constant current 
of cold air, they immediately attached 
themselves as before, and remained with- 
out moving for upward of thirty hours! 
No order of insects, perhaps, exhibits a 
greater variety of forms and and of corre- 
sponding habits than the Coleoptera, or 
beetle tribe, not including, however, the 
so-called black-beetle, which in reality is 
not a beetle at all, but a near connection 


taking it possibly for an unusual display 
on the part of some fair Jady. 

It is a pity to say anything ungracious 
about a little creature so wrapped up in 
poetical associations and pleasant memo- 
ries as the glow-worm, and yet the truth 
must be told. It feeds, then, good reader 


on the common greenery of the hedgerows 


|} —but on flesh—the flesh of snails; and 


eats it most voraciously! Well may we 
say with Mr. Douglas: Let us draw a 


vail over the scene, and, as with some ex- 


amples of human genius, be content with 


the ultimate luster, without inquiring into 

the minutiz of iis origin and support. 
The pleasures of entomology are only 

half enjoyed by the stay-at-home student. 


' In order to know what the delights of the 


of the cricket and the grasshopper. In | 
| a-field, and study the busy tribes in their 


exchange for the “ black beetle,” the cole- 


opterist claims the glow-worm, which is | 


his of right, with a good many of the “ fire- 
flies” of tropic lands. It is now pretty 
well known that it is the female glow- 
worm alone that lights up the little lamp 
to be seen in our hedgerows in summer, 
although the poets have very commonly 
assigned the function to the male. ‘Thus 
Shakspeare has : 


“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” 


science really are, one must go forth 


own proper homes; and there is this ad- 
ditional advantage in so doing, that, be- 
sides attaining his special object, in the 
observation or collecting of insects, the 
entomologist enjoys, as few others can, 
the beautiful scenes among which he plies 
his vocation. It is quite true, “ Fortune 
and Nature are earnest females, though 
popular beauties; and they do not look 
upon coquettish triflers in the light of genu- 
ine wooers.” 
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& wave here oaly made s nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the string that tics them.— 


MonNTAIGNE, 





CupworTH was an eminent preacher and 
a devoted and self-sacrificing laborer in 
Christ’s vineyard, in the days of Cromwell. 
There is a quaint beauty in his style, which 
will never become obsolete, and there runs 
through all his writings a vein of chastened 
piety that will never cease to refresh and 
invigorate. On the subject of 


CHRISTIAN ZEAL 
he has some thoughts no less pertinent to 
the present day than to the time in which 
he lived, to our own readers than to the 
House of Commons before whom they were 
delivered: 

Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 
zeal for God and his Gospel, which is nothing else 
than our own stormy and tempestuous passion, True 
zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame which 
maketh us active for God, but always within the 
sphere of love. It never calls fire from heaven to 
consume those that differ a little from us in their own 
apprehensions, It is like that kind of lightning which 
philosophers speak of, that melts the sword within, 
but singeth not the seabbard; it strives to save the 
soul, but burteth not the body. If we keep the fire 
of zeal within the chimney, in its own proper place, 
it never doth any hurt; it only quickeneth, warmeth, 
and enliveneth us; but if we once let it break out, 
and catch hold of the thatch of our flesh, and kindle 
our corrupt nature, and set the house of our body on 
fire, it is no longer zeal, it is no heavenly fire, but a 
most destructive and devouring thing. True zeal is 
like the vital heat in us, that we live upon, which we 
never feel but though 
it greatly feed upon the radical oil within us, that 
sweet balsam of our natural moisture, yet it lives loy- 
ingly with it, and maintains that by which it is fed. 


to be angry or troublesome : 


Jeremy Taytor has been styled the poet 
of the pulpit, and although there are well- 
grounded doubts as to his orthodoxy on 
some points of the Christian faith, the exu 
berant beauty of his style will always secure 
for him hosts of admiring readers. We string 
together a few passages from his pages : 

MAN'S INEVITABLE 


So have I seen a rose newly 


PORTION. 

springing from the 
clefts of its hood, and, at first, it was fair as the morn- 
ing, and full with the dew of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece; 
but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin 
modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe 
retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to de- 
cline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; it 
bowed the head, and broke its stalk; and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves, and all its beauty, it 
fell into the portion of weeds and out-worn faces. The 
same is the portion of every man and every woman; 
the heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and 
eold dishonor, and our beauty so changed that our ac- 
quaintance quickly Know us not; and that change 
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mingled with so much horror, or else meets so with 
our fears and weak discoursings that they who, six 
hours ago, tended upon us either with charitable or 
ambitious services, cannot, without some regret, stay 
in the room alone, where the body lies stripped of its 
life and honor. 

COVETOUSNESS. 

Covetousness pretends to heap much together for 
fear of want ; and yet after all his pains and purchase, 
he suffers that really which at first he feared vainly ; 
and by not using what he gets, he makes that suffer- 
ing to be actual, present, and necessary, which in his 
lowest condition was but future, contingent, and pos- 
sible. It stirs up the desire, and takes away the pleas- 
ure of being satisfied. It increases the appetite, and 
will not content it. It swells the principal to no pur- 
pose, and lessens the use to all purposes; disturbing 
the order of nature, and the designs of God: making 
money not to be the instrament of exchange or charity, 
nor corn to feed himself or the poor, nor wool to clothe 
himself or his brother, nor wine to refresh the sadness 
of the afflicted, nor his oii to make his own counte- 
nance cheerful: but all these to look upon, and to tell 
over, and to take accounts by, and make himself con- 
siderable and wondered at by fools, that while he lives 
he may be called rich, and when he dies may be ac- 
counted miserable, and, like the dish-makers of China, 
may leave a greater heap of dirt for his nephews, while 
he himself hath a new lot fallen to him in the portion of 
Dives. But thus the ass carried wood and sweet herbs 
to the baths, but was never washed or perfumed him- 
self: he heaped up sweets for others, while himself 
was filthy with smoke and ashes. 


BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION, 

So have I known a luxuriant vine swell into irreg- 
ular swigs and bold excrescences, and spend itself in 
leaves and little rings, and afford but trifling clusters 
to the winepress, and a faint return to his heart which 
longed to be refreshed with a full vintage; but when 
the lord of the vine had caused the dressers to cut the 
wilder plant, and made it bleed, it grew temperate in 
its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted into 
fair and juicy bunches, and made accounts of that loss 
of blood by the return of fruit. So is an afflicted prov- 
ince cured of its surfeits, and punished for its sins, and 
bleeds for its long riot, and is left ungoverned for its 
disobedience, and chastised for its wantonness; an 
when the sword hath let forth the corrupted blood, 
and the fire hath purged the rest, then it enters into 
the double joys of restitution, and gives God thanks 
for his rod, and confesses the mercies of the Lord in 
making the smoke to be changed into fire, and the 
cloud into a perfume, the sword into a staff, and his 
anger into mercy. 


THE PRESENT DAY. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends them, 
and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly; for this 
day is only ours, we are dead to yesterday, and we are 
not born to the morrow. He, therefore, that enjoys 
the present, if it be good, enjoys as much as is possible; 
and if only that day's trouble leans upon him, it is 
singular and finite. “Sufficient to the day,” said 
Christ, “is the evil thereof.” Sufficient, but not in- 
tolerable. But if we look abroad, and bring into one 
day's thoughts the evil of many, certain and uncertain, 
what will be and what will never be, our load will be 
as intolerable as it is unreasonable. To reprove this 
instrument of discontent, the ancients feigned, that in 
hell stood a man twisting a rope of hay, and still he 
twisted on, suffering an ass to eat up all that was fin- 
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ished: so miserable is he who thrusts his passions for- 
ward toward future events, and suffers all that he may 
enjoy to be lost and devoured by folly and inconsidera- 
tion, thinking nothing fit to be enjoyed but that which 
is not, or cannot be had. 


UNPROFITABLE QUESTIONS. 

Tuere is no end to quotations from Fut- 
Ler, and little weariness in reading them. 
He is sententious, epigrammatic, and point- 
ed. Withal, there is in him an abundance 
of that staple article the rarity of which 
makes the phrase by which we designate it 
common sense something like a misnomer. 
The character here graphically described is 
not unknown even at the present day: 

He keeps a register of many difficult places of Scrip- 
ture; not that he desires satisfaction therein, but de- 
lights to puzzle divines therewith; and counts it a 
great conquest when he hath posed them. Unneces- 
sary questions out of the Bible are his most necessary 
study; aud he is more curious to know where Laza- 
rus’s soul was the four days he lay in the grave than 
careful to provide for his own soul when he shall be 
dead. 

THE EXPULSIVE POWER OF A NEW 

AFFECTION. 

Tue phrase originated with Dr. Chalmers, 

and is thus illustrated by Henry Rogers: 


You remember the coachman who said to the gen- 


children, if he did not even find their company an irri- 


| tationandatrouble. But as long as the heart is green 


—as long as it retains aught of the poet's ingenuous- 
ness, or of the Master's graciousness, it will try to se- 
cure some leisure for the little ones; it will survey 
them with tender and sympathizing reminiscences, and 
will seek to resuscitate its earlier self, in order to com- 
mune with them. So was it with Isaac Watts. He 
felt that his mental harvest had been reaped, and fancied 
that with his powers it was coming to the sear and yel- 
low leaf. But there was still the Michaelmas summer. 
It brought out again some blossoms of the spring; it 
revealed some birds of passage which had not taken 
flight; and for the sake of the children he caged the 
birds, and made a posy of the flowers, and he has left 
them in his * Divine” and “ Moral” songs. And what 


| should we have done without them? How tame and 
| tuneless would the days of our childhood stand out to 


our retrospect, if stripped of “The Cradle Hymn,” and 
“Abroad in the Meadows,” and “The Rose, that 
Beautiful Flower, the glory of April and May!” And 
cross, and lazy, and hard-hearted as we are, how much 
worse might we have been were it not for “ The Dog's 
Delight,” and “The Busy Bee,” and “The Voice of the 
Sluggard,” and “ Whene’er I take my Walks Abroad !” 
Kind tutor! how mellow is thy memory! How hal- 
lowed and how innocent do the days now look that 


| we spent with thee! and how glad we are to think 


that in the homes and the Sunday schools of Britain 


and America, some millions of young minds are still, 


tleman on the box, “ Do you see that off leader there, | 


rir?” “Yes, what of him?” “ He always shies when 
he comes to that ‘ere gate. I must give him some- 
thing to think on.” No sooner said than up went the 
whirling thong, and came down full of its sting on the 





skittish leader's haunches. He had something else to 
think on, no time for panic, or affected panic, and flew 
past the gate like lightning. If we can but give youth, 


Ise to think on,” we may keep 


in time, “something e 
out of their minds, by pre-occupation, more evil than 
we ean ever directly expel. One of the essential prop- 
erties of matter may be said to be also one of the es- 
sential properties of mind, impenctrability. It is as 
impossible that two thoughts can co-exist in the same 





mind at the same time, as that two particles of matter 
ean occupy the same space. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
THose who have attempted it know how 


difficult a thing it is to write, not childish | 


verses, but poetry for children; and those 
who have not tried it may infer the same 
fact from the exceedingly small number of 
juvenile hymns that are to be found in the 
language. Hitherto, and judging from the 
past, so it will continue, the name of Isaac 
Watts stands pre-eminent, solus per se, in 
this department of literature. From a genial 
tribute to his memory in the North British 
Review, we take this estimate of his labors 
for the lambs of the flock : 

The last time he took up the lyre, was to entertain 
and instruct the lambs of the flock. Arrived at middle 
life, a bachelor, a student, and an invalid, it might have 
been supposed that he would have lost his interest in 


from year to year, enjoying thy companionship, so 
loving, wise, and holy! ‘ 
A SON OF CONSOLATION. 

So have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which 
was bound up with the images of death, and the colder 
breath of the north; and then the waters break from 
their inclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
channels; and the flies do rise again from their little 
graves in walls, and dance a while in the air, to tell 
that there is joy within, and that the great mother of 
creatures will open the stock of her new refreshment, 
become useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Re- 
deemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful man under the 
discourses of a wise comforter; he breaks from the 
despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of 
surrow; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, and he 
feels his life returning; for to be miserable is death, 
but nothing is life but to be comforted; and God is 
pleased with no music from below so much as in the 
thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of supported 
orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted, and thankful per- 
sons, 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 

DanieL Wesstrer, referring to his own 
lowly origin and his birthplace, gave utter- 
ance to sentiments which did him honor, 
and which will find a responsive echo in 
many hearts: 


It is only shallow-minded pretenders who make 
either distinguished origin a matter of personal merit, 
or obscure origin a matter of personal reproach. A man 
who is not ashamed of himself need not be ashamed of 
his early condition. It did happen to me to be born 
in a log-cabin, raised among the snow-drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early that when the smoke 
first rose from its rude chimney and curled over the 
frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of white 
man’s habitation between it and the settlements on the 
rivers of Canada, Its remains still exist: I make it 
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an annual visit. I carry my children to it, and teach 
them the hardships endured by the generations before 
them. I love to dwell on the tender recollections, the 
kindred ties, the early affections, and the narrations 
and incidents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode; I weep to think that none 
who then inhabited it, are now among the living; and 
if ever I fail in affectionate veneration for him who 
raised it, and defended it against savage violence and 
destruction, cherished all domestic comforts bencath 
its roof, and through the fire and blood of seven years’ 
revolutionary war, shrunk from no toil, no sacrifice, 
to serve his country, and to raise his children to a con- 
dition better than his own, may my name and the 
name of my posterity be blotted from the memory of 
mankind, 


DOING RIGHT WITHOUT KNOWING IT 


Is not very common; but Dr. Moore, in his 
work entitled “Man and his Motives,” re- 
lates the following : 


A society of philanthropists endeavored to encourage 
deeds of charity and virtue among the Pawnee In- 
dians. They found a young man of that tribe who 
had daringly signalized himself by rescuing a young 
woman from an awful death. While she was sur- 
rounded by her intended executioners, he rushed into 
the midst of them, and bearing her away to a spot 
where he had placed a fleet horse, he escaped with her 
before they had time to recover from their surprise. 
It might be supposed thata sense of that injustice 
with which a number of warriors were about to ex- 
piate some small offense in their helpless victim, moved 
him to this noble deed; but when the philanthropists 
presented this young warrior with a silver medal for 
his reward, he exclaimed, “ J did not know that I did 
vigit!” In short, his conscience had only condemned 
lim for interfering with the cruel usages of his savage 
and the only excuse he had to offer for 
ng deed was the sufficiently manly one, that 
he wanted a wife. 


countrymen 5 
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THE ROOK AND THE LARK. 


THe amiable condescension and patron- 
izing airs of the great vulgar are admirably 
hit off in the simple verses which follow. 
They are from an anonymous volume re- 
cently published in London : 


“Good-night, Sir Rook,” said a little Lark ; 
“The daylight fades, it will soon be dark ; 

I've bathed my wings in the sun’s last ray, 
I've sung my hymn to the dying day ; 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 

In yon dewy meadow: good-night, Sir Rook.” 


“ Good-night, poor Lark,” said his titled friend, 
With a haughty toss and a distant bend; 

“1 also go to my rest profound, 

But not to sleep on the cold damp ground; 

The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine-tree. 


“T open’d my eyes at peep of day, 

And saw you taking your upward way, 
Dreaming your found romantic dreams, 
An ugly speck in the sun's bright beams; 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard— 
And said to myself, what a foolish bird. 





“TI trod the park with a princely air; 

I fill’d my crop with the richest fare ; 

I caw'd all day ‘mid a lordly crew, 

And I made more noise in the world than you! 
The sun shone full on my ebon wing; 

Ilook’d and wonder'd ; good-night, poor thing!” 


“ Good-night, once more,” said the Lark's sweet voice, 
“T see no cause to repent my choice ; 

You build your nest in the lofty pine, 

But is your slumber more soft than mine? 

You make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy ¥” 


CHARITY. 
Nor anew thought, indeed, but strikingly 
expressed, and worthy of more than one 
perusal, are these lines by Sipney Doren: 


The secret that doth make a flower a flower, 
So frames it that to bloom is to be sweet, 
And to receive to give. 

No soil so sterile and no living lot 

So poor, but it hath somewhat still to spare 
In household odors. Charitable they 

Who, be their having more or less, 80 have 
That less is more than need, and more is less 
Than the great heart’s good will. 


—_—- —>—2 >. 
The Aational Magazine. 
FEBRUARY, 1858, 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS, 


OursELvEs.—The past year has been one of 
severe trial to all classes of the community, 
and most especially to the publishers of peri- 
odicals. When the necessity for retrenchment 
has been so general it is not a matter of won- 
der that subscriptions to newspapers and mag- 
azines have been discontinued; nor are we 
disposed to murmur that with some of our own 
readers we have been obliged to part company. 
We trust it will be but for a season, and that 
with returning prosperity we shall again greet 
them with our monthly visits. In the mean- 
time, is it too much to ask those who take an 
interest in Tur Natronan that they will aid 
the publishers by an effort to extend its circu- 
lation? We have scarcely a subscriber who 
could not, with a little effort, if so disposed, 
procure the name of a friend or neighbor, and 
more than one, perhaps, to whose family circle 
our monthly visits would afford rational amuse- 
ment and profitable instruction. We have no 
special agents devoted to this work, and our 
publishers choose not to descend to the system 
of puffing advertisements, so common with 
many of our cotemporaries. If the Magazine 
has not sufficient merit to make its own way 
without resorting to mere tricks of the trade 
and purchased eulogies, which may be had to 
any extent, if paid for, they think, and in this 
we agree with them, that it would be better to 
discontinue its publication altogether. 

THEATRICAL TENDENCIES.—We see it stated 
in a religious paper that in one or more of the 
churches in Boston they have a method of 
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“ sanctifying the drama” by the production of 
juvenile performances, in which Sunday-school 
children, in appropriate costume, appear upon 
the stage. A burlesque farce was enacted on 
one occasion, it is said, and was received with 
boisterous applause, “ clapping, shouting, and 
stamping ;” and this upon a Sabbath evening! 
We know nothing of the facts in the case, but 
suppose them to be correctly stated, and would 
submit to those who have the charge of Sunday 
schools, whether the practice of annual exhibi- 
tions, in which orations are delivered, dialogues 
spoken, and characters assumed, is not likely 
to lead to these results, and to foster in the 
youthful mind a love for theatrical representa- 
tions on a larger scale. It is, indeed, question- 
able whether ‘‘ speaking pieces,”’ even when no 
fictitious character is assumed, has any appro- 
priate place in a Sunday-school exhibition. It 
is most certain that oratory is not one of the 
studies in which the little ones are supposed to 
be engaged on the Lord’s day; and it would 
seem to follow that such displays before a pub- 
lic congregation are calculated to create a false 
impression as to what is really taught in the 
Sabbath school, and are an exhibition rather 
of what is not than of what is; in a word, 
shams. If public displays are indispensable, 
and the children must be brought before the 
congregation, the exercises should be such as 
would give a truthful representation of what 
they actually learn. Singing, Bible-class les- 
sons, recitations from the Scriptures, and an- 
swers to catechetical questions are appropriate ; 
and if they cannot be made sufficiently attract- 
ive to bring out a congregation and to excite 
an interest, we incline to the opinion that it 
would be better for all concerned, and especially 
for the children, to dispense with “ exhibitions” 
altogether. 





Tur Stave-rrapE.—The Yorkville (8. C.) 
Inquirer, urging that the restoration of the for- 
eign slave-trade shall be the next measure of 
democratic progress, declares that if the North 
objects the Union shall be dissolved. That 
settles the question; Congress must legalize 
the slave-trade at once. 

“We are glad,” says the Southern Reveille, “ to 
see a growing feeling in favor of re-opening the 
slave-trade. We have averred our willingness, 
long since, to see it once more open, provided 
it can be legalized, and at a future day we shall 
take up the subject fully. Great policy, and 
great humanity, and Christianity, and civiliza- 
tion all sustain a legalized African slave-trade, 
and the time is nearly at hand for it.” 


Pancument-Parer. — Paper is one of those 
substances of which it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the value and importance. How 
wonderful is it to reflect that, as the material 
productions of the soil, and the sustentation 
of life, depend mainly on the agency of animal 
and vegetable refuse, so one of our greatest 
comforts and conveniences, one of the most 
powerful agents in the advance of intellectual, 
social, and moral improvement, derives its or- 
igin from a no more dignified source than a pulp 
composed of old rags! 

The merits of paper are known to all; but it 
still has its defects. It is not strong enough 
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or durable enough for important legal docr- 
ments; and its fragility renders it incapable 
of bearing the wear and tear of the schoo} 
room or lending library, in the shape of books, 
maps, etc. To remedy the former of these de- 
ficiencies, recourse is had to the skin of the 
sheep in the form of parchment; but for the 
latter there has been as yet no resource; at 
least none before the discovery which it is our 
purpose to introduce to our readers. 

We are so accustomed to wonderful things 
now-a-days that we seem almost to expect them 
in regular succession from month to month; 
still, our admiration is excited when we are 
told that a very cheap and simple process will 
give to paper the tenacity and toughness hith- 
erto sought in parchment alone. The assertion 
rests upon authority to which we feel bound to 
defer as fully competent in such matters. 

The only thing necessary for this purpose is, 
to provide a bath, in the form of some wide 
shallow dish, composed of dilute sulphuric acid, 
in the proportion of two parts of acid to one 
of soft water. The paper is drawn rapidly 
through this liquid, and immediately washed 
in fresh water, to remove the superfluous acid. 

This, when dry, is called “ parchment-paper ;” 
and if science will accept a term from us, the 
process might be called ‘“ membranization.” 
It appears that, under the influence of the 
acid, the fibers of the paper suffer some sort of 
contraction, so that they lay hold of one an- 
other, and cling together on some new princi- 
ple of cohesion; we are not disposed to think 
that any chemical change takes place. 

It is asserted that a ring of this kind of pa- 
per has actually sustained a greater weight 
than one of the same size of thin parchment. 
This being so, it is clear that a great economy 
may take place in the preparation of legal 
documents, and in the books and other requi- 
sites exposed to rough handling; for the pro- 
cess of membranization is so simple, and the 
material used in it so cheap, that if done on 
the grand scale at the paper-mills, the extra 
cost will be quite a minimum. Perhaps this 
may occupy a place in the cheap literature 
questions of our day. 


Sympatuy.—It was probably a hard saying 
to the Pharisees that “there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance.”” And certain ingenious philoso- 
phers of our own day must surely take offense 
at a joy so entirely out of correspondence with 
arithmetical proportion. But a heart that has 
been taught by its own sore struggles to bleed 
for the woes of another; that has “learned pity 
through suffering,” is likely to find very imper- 
fect satisfaction in the “ balance of happiness,” 
‘doctrine of compensations,” and other short 
and easy methods of obtaining thorough com- 
placency in the presence of pain; and for such 
a heart that saying will not be altogether dark. 
The emotions are but slightly influenced by 
arithmetical considerations; the mother, wher 
her sweet lisping little ones have all been 
taken from her one after another, and she is 
hanging over her last dead babe, finds small 
consolation in the fact that the tiny dimpled 
corpse is but one of a necessary average, and 
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that a thousand other babes brought into the 
world at the same time are doing well, and are 
likely to live; and if you stood beside that 
mother; if you knew her pang and shared it, 
it is probable you would be equally unable to 
see a ground of complacency in statistics. 
Doubtless a complacency resting on that basis 
is highly rational ; but emotion is obstinately 
irrational; it insists on caring for individ- 
uals; it absolutely refuses to adopt the 
quantitative view of human anguish, and to 
admit that thirteen happy lives are a set-off 
against twelve miserable lives, which leaves a 
clear balance on the side of satisfaction. This 
is the inherent imbecility of feeling, and one 
must be a great philosopher to have got quite 
clear of all that, and to have emerged into the 
serene air of pure intellect, in which it is evi- 
dent that individuals really exist for no other 
purpose than that abstractions may be drawn 
from them, abstractions that may arise from 
heaps of ruined lives like the sweet savor of a 
sacrifice in the nostrils of philosophers, and of a 
philosophic Deity. And so it comes to pass 
that for the man who knows sympathy because 
he has known sorrow, that old, old saying about 
the joy of angels over the repentant sinner out- 
weighing their joy over the ninety-nine just, 
has a meaning which does not jar with the 
language of his own heart. It only tells him 
that for angels, too, there is a transcendent 
value in human pain, which refuses to be set- 
tled by equations; that the eyes of angels, too, 
are turned away from the serene happiness of 
the righteous to bend with yearning pity on 
the. poor erring soul wandering in the desert 
where no water is; that for angels, too, the mis- 
ery of one casts so tremendous a shadow as to 
eclipse the bliss of ninety-nine, 

Feast on Honsertesu. — The letter which 
follows, as the reader will see, is from a cor- 
respondent who has some right to speak on 
the subject of dietetics. His statement of the 
facts in the case is correct, whatever may be 
thought of his inferences : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—The Union Medicale, a French paper, 
eontains an account of a dinner prepared not long ago 
by M. Renault, the well-known, very learned, and high- 
ly esteemed head director of the veterinary school at 
Alfort, to which were invited M. Debout, editor of the 
Bulletin de Therapeutique, M. Robinet, Professor Bou- 
ley, and M. Reynal, of the Medical Academy ; Profes- 
sor Barrol, the chemist; two head esmp/oyes at the 
ministry of commerce, and two or three other persons. 

M. Renault, it is said, was far enough from being at 
his maiden essay, having that very morning break- 
fasted upon some horse liver, which he declared ex- 
qguisite. Of his guests, however, only one of them had 
ever partaken of the food whose merits they were met 
to discuss and decide upon. 

It is but fair to say, in the preliminaries, that the 
animal of which they were invited to partake, and 
which was to serve as the basis of the experiment, was 
by no means in the best imaginable condition, having 
been, at the time of its demise, twenty-three years old, 
and paralyzed in the hind legs; and though in other 
respeets quite healthy and very fat, not likely to furnish 
as good eating as a younger and more tender animal. 

The particulars concerning this feast on horse flesh 





are thus related in a British paper, the Manehester | 


Guardian, and are no less curious than interesting: 
“M ault had combined his dinner scientifie- 
aily. placing by the side of each specimen of horse- 
flesh the corresponding one in good plain beef. To 
each person was s-rved a plate of horse soup, while an- 
ether piatefal of beef soup was carried to each, iu 
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order that he might compare. The victory was unan- 
imously given to the horseflesh, which was declared 
to be of precisely the same taste, but richer, stronger, 
more gelatinous, and more capable of concentration. 

“ Next came the bouilli of horse and of beef. Some 
of your readers may require to be told how capital an 


| article of food this isin French families; and what it 


is, in fact, It is the meat from which the soup for 


| two (or even three) days has been made and drawn 





off, which is then extracted from the classically called 
pot au feu, and left to grow cold, while the liquid it 
has furnished, on the contrary, goes on gently stewing, 
and perpetually reducing to what is termed con- 
somme. The great art of a cook is to draw off the 
meat from the soup the instant the former has yielded 
what it can yield, and before it grows tough and 
stringy. In this way the bouilli, with accompani- 
ments of sauces, vegetables, or Italian pastes, is a 
really excellent thing, and an indispensable dish in 
French households, even of the upper class. 

“ Well, here the horseflesh was found inferior. That 
is, as M. de Latour says: ‘I have often eaten a much 
better bouilli; but I have hundreds of times also eaten 
amuch worse one.’ It would appear that this speci- 
men of horseflesh was only on a level with beef of a 
second-rate quality, not with that of the first rate. 

“ Two reasons may account for this; first, the age 
of the horse, and this might be only an individual in- 
stance; or it may be that horseflesh is of a more 
easily expansive nature than beef, and gives out more 
quickly and more entirely, its juices under the process 
of boiling. This would then be a generic fault, and 
would preclude the meat of the horse from being nu- 
tritious, after soup had been made from it. 

“The banquet closed with a fine, fat, thick fillet of 
horse, larded and dressed as they dress here roe ven- 
ison, namely, plunged for a few days into a prepara- 
tion of salt, spices, herbs, onions, Madeira, and a dash 
of vinegar, and then roasted, a most ‘delicate device,’ 
be it noticed, and one which no real gourmet ever 
torgets when he has once tried it. 

“The fillet of horse was triuinphantly welcomed, 
and voted super excellent. Tender, juicy, fat, high fla- 
vored, more delicate than the stag, more melting than 
the roe, more * gamy’ than beef. It was unanimously 
pronounced to be a great discovery, an immense addi- 
tien to the pleasures of the table, a sort of mixture 
between venison, hare, and butcher's meat. Every 
guest present, it seems, begged that the cook might 
have orders to cut off a geod slice, and that each might 
carry it home into his own family, and make the fe- 
male inmates of his house judges, in their turn, of its 
excellence.” 

Thus it comes to pass, or at least seems coming 
to pass, what our knowing ones have always said 
ought to come to pass, that everything is or may be 
eaten which was seen by Peter in bis famous vision 
of the sheet let down by its four corners from the 
heavens, not excepting the snail and certain vermin 
on the one hand, and the goose, pig, and nobler horse 
on the other. Every manner of four-footed beast, and 
all sorts of creeping things were there; and Peter was 
required, and why not all the world after him? to eat 
them. Itdoes not appear, by the way, that any of the 
genus homo were present to the eye of Peter in his 
vision ; so that the human race are yet safe from hu- 
man depredation, a few in the land of acknowledged 
cannibalism alone excepted. W. A. ALCOTT. 


SLOWING FROM GuNs aT PrsHawur. — With 
wonderful coolness an eye-witness relates this 
piece of terrible vengeance: 

“Tt was an awfully imposing scene! All the troops, 


European and native, armed and disarmed, loyal and 
disaffected, were drawn up on parade, forming three 


| sides of asquare; and drawn up very carefully, you 


may be sure, so that any attempt on the part of the 


| disaffected to rescue the doomed prisoners would have 


| and up to the guns. 


been easily checked. Forming the fourth side of the 
square were drawn up the guns, (nine-pounders,) ten 
in number, which were to be used for the execution, 
The prisoners, under a strong Enropean guard, were 
then marched into the square, their crimes and sen- 
tences read aloud to them, and at the head of cach 
regiment: they were then marched round the square 
The first ten were picked out; 


| their eyes were bandaged, and they were bound to 


the guns, their backs leaning against the muzzles, and 
their arms fastened to the wheels. The port-fires 
were lighted, and at a signal from the artillery-major, 
the guns were fired. It was a horrid sight that then 
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met the eye; a regular shower of human fragments of 
heads, of arms, of legs, appeared ip the air through 
the smoke, and when that cleared away, these frag- 
ments lying on the ground, fragments of Hindoos and 
fragments of Mussulmans, all mixed together, were all 
that remained of those ten mutineers. Three times 
more was this scene repeated; but so great is the dis- 
gust we all feel for the atrocities committed by the 
rebels that we had no room in our hearts for any feel- 
ing of pity; perfect callousness was depicted on every 
European’s face: a look of grim satisfaction could even 
be seen in the countenance of the gunners serving the 
guns. But far different was the effect on the native 
portion of the spectators; their black grew 
ghastly pale as they gazed breathlessly at the awful 
spectacle. You must know that this is nearly the 
only form in which death has any terrors for a native. 
If he is hung, or shot by musketry, he knows that his 
friends or relatives will be allowed to elaim his body, 
and will give him the funeral rites required by his re- 
ligion; if a Hindoo, that his body will be burned with 
all due ceremonies; and if a Mussulman, that his re- 
mnains will be decently interred, as directed in the Ko- 
ran. But if sentenced to death in this form, he Knows 
that his body will be blown into a thousand pieces, 
and that it will be altogether impossible for his rela- 
tives, however devoted to him, to be sure of picking 
up all the fragments of his own particular body; and 
the thought that perhaps a limb of some one of a dif- 
ferent religion to himself might possibly be burned or 
buried with the remainder of his own body is agony to 
him. But notwithstanding this, it was impossible for 
the mutineers’ direst hater not to feel some degree of 
admiration for the way in which they met their 
deat Nothing in their lives became them like the 

ing of them. Of the whole forty, only two showed 
y sicns of fear, and they were bitterly reproached by 
the others for so disgracing their race. They certainly 
died like men. After the first ten had been disposed 
of, the next batch, who had been looking on all the 
time, walked up to the guns quite calmly and unfal 
teringly, and allowed themselves to be blindfol 
and tied up without moving a muscle, or showing 


slightest signs of fear, or even concern.” 
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Honest Poverry.—M. de Prony inhabited 
one of the most populous and unwholesome 
guartiers of the capital, in the neighborhood of 
the Place Maubert. Every morning he went 
out, as soon as daybreak came in upon him, 
and seldom was it that on his way he did not 
meet an old man and woman, arm in arm, 
walking slowly, and carrying, the one in the 
right hand and the other with the left hand, a 
red herring by a string. It was the dinner of 
these honest folks, who dated from the time of 
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the Regence, who had infatuated themselves | 


with their sumptuosity, and whom the revolu- 
tions had ruined “des pieds a la tele,” as say 
the people in their picturesque language. For 
the space of four years M. de Prony was daily 
present, so to say, at the feast of these two oc- 
togenarians ; they had both the one and the 
other a great look of dignity in their misfor- 
tune, and he had never dared offer them the 
least token of interest his esteem. 
Prony made an absence of several months’ du 


his and 
ration, for the purpose of a scientific inspection, 
He returned to Paris, and took 
apartment and habits. But how great was his 
grief, when he descended the staircase for the 
first time, to behold the eld woman alone cling- 
ing to the balusters, and holding but a single 
herring this time; when suddenly he stumbled 


to his same 


against a body in the dark, having hitherto re- | 


mained unperceived. “I crave pardon, sir,” 
aimed a feeble, tremulous voice ; “do not 

pray wait an “Why eo?” 
“You would prevent me from dining.’’ “I do 
not understand you.” “Ah! you would yp 





exe 


stir; instant.” 


r- 


haps trample on a fine red herring that I have | 








“T will 


help you,” said Prony, ‘if you will allow 


just bought and ehanced to let fall.” 


me,” with a touching eagerness. The pro- 
fessor sought more with his hands than with 
his eyes after the dinner of the “lion” of the 
Regence ; he at length found it, and, in restor- 
ing it to the old man, said to him, with a 
moved yoice: * The little service that I render 
you constitutes your happiness, for by the side 
of your herring is a well-filled purse which you 
must also have let fall: judging from the sound 
of it, itis gold.” ‘* This purse does not belong 
to me,” answered the unknown: “and I be- 
lieve 1 have guessed your intentions.” “ You 
do not guess my thoughts, and you should be- 
lieve me, for I speak the truth. Keep this 
purse ; I shall advertise that we have found it, 
and if its owner should present himself, we 
will restore it to him.” “ Well, let it be so.’’ 
The man of the Kegence kept the purse. 
months afterward the law had caused his door 
to be forced open, for the reason that for some 
eight-and-forty hours neither he nor his wife 
had shown themselves in the street. The police 
entered. They were both dead of hunger, and 
the purse was found intact under the bolster 
of the bed! Honesty in living is more than a 
virtue, but then would that our language could 
enrich itself with a new word! 


Two 


CoGNomen.—An American 
traveling in 


LEAVING THEIR 
rentleman of common sense, now 
Europe, in commenting on the custom of } 
kees, as all Americans are called abroad, cutting 
their names on rough stones, and leaving them 
in strange places, says: 








* ] have found Yankee names and initials cut, earved, 
and scrawled in the most unlooked-for places: upon 
the top of Mount Washington, upon the highest peak 











t gorge of the Catskill, upon apparently in 
and dangerous points of Niag in the 
cathedrals at Montreal and Quebec, ar umimit 
of the fortifications at the latter plac upon the 





bar of trees miles into the silent recesses of the forest; 
and the list might be extended, I presume, all over the 
known world; nay, I should not be at all surprised 
if John Smith’s name were not found by some curious 
traveler carved upon the topmost stone of the great 
pyramid, or Jonathan Doolittle’s initials eut into one 
of the eyeballs of the Sphinx.” 








Tuearers.—The Rev. Mr. Barrett, a clergy- 
man of the New Church, ina late discourse upon 
Recreations and Plays, quoted Swedenborg to 
prove that THERE ARE THEATERS IN HEAVEN. 
We give his quotation here: 

“And to show how deeply tnwrought into the 
healthy human soul is this love for amusements, and 
even for theatrical representations, Swedenborg as- 
sures us that good and heavenly-minded people do, at 
times, enjoy them in the other lif lle says that even 
in heaven there are at times 






. 
‘exhibited dramatic en- 
tertainments, representing various graces and vir 
noral life;’ and that among the dramatis per 
sume inferior characters for the sake of rejat 








It has been generally understood, according 
to the popular theology, that all actors go the 
other way; but now it appears that inferior 
characters are oceasionad/y called up from below 
for the sake of variety and spice in the celes 
tial plays! a 

Porrrarr or Miss Nigutincare.—In his 
“Culinary Campaign,” Soyer draws the follow- 
ing portrait of this truly noble young woman: 




















SMALL 


“She is rather high in stature, fair in complexion, 
and slim in person; her hair is brown, and is worn 
quite plain; her physiognomy is most pleasing; her 
eyes, of a bluish tint, speak volumes, and are always 
sparkling with intelligence; her mouth is small and 
well furmed, while her lips act in unison, and make 
known the impression of her heart; one seems the 
reflex of the other. Her visage, as regards expression, 
is very remarkable, and one can almost anticipate by 
her countenance what she is about to say ; alternately, 
with matters of the most grave import, a gentle smile 
passes radiantly over her countenance, thus proving 
her evenness of temper; at other times, when wit or 
pleasantry prevails, the heroine is lost in the happy, 
<ood-natured smile which pervades her face, and you 
recognize only the charming woman. Her dress is 
generally of a grayish or black tint; she wears a sim- 
ple white cap, and often a rough apron.” 


+ 


SMALL CHANGE. 


We have heard a story of Incledon, the once 
famous vocalist, that fits “‘an affair of honor” 
most capitally, Poor Incledon was one of the 
unsophisticated, and said and did a great many 
things out of sheer simplicity that had been 
much better left unsaid and undone. 
thing of this kind gave offense to a gentleman 
with whom Incledon happened to fall in com- 
pany, and the offended party resolved upon 
He sought out the singer, accord- 
ingly, and was lucky enough to find him enjoy- 
ing himself, one fine afternoon, at a noted hotel. 

“Mr. Incledon,” says the waiter, ‘a gentle- 
man wishes to see you, sir.”’ 

“Show him up, then,” says Incledon. 

“Sir,” said the visitor, in a towering passion, 
“Um told that you have been making free with 
my name in a very improper manner, and I 
have come to demand satisfaction.” 

After some parleying, Incledon rose, put on 
his hat, and planting himself on one side of 
the room, began warbling Black-eyed Susan in 
his most delicious style. When he had fin- 
ished : 

“There, sir,” said he, ‘that has given com- 
plete satisfaction to several thousands, and if 
you want anything more, I’ve only to say, you’re 
the most unreasonable fellow I ever met with.” 


sSome- 


satisfaction. 


Everybody who knows Major Jones is aware 
that he carries more modesty under his hat than 
cash in his porte-monnaie. A short time since 
a highwayman undertook to rob Major Jones. 
He met Jones ina pie ce of woods over in Jersey. 
He asked Jones for his pocket-book. Jones re- 
fused to yield. Highwayman then took Jones 
by the neck, and undertook to “choke him 
down.’ Jones made fight, and kept it up for 
half an hour. At the expiration of that time, 
Jones caved, and the highw ayman commenced 
rifling his pockets. ‘The contents amounted to 
eighteen cents. 

“Is that all you’ve got?” 

“ Every cent.” 

“ What made you fight so long ?” 

“Didn’t want to be exposed. Bad enough 
to have only eighteen cents; but a great deal 
worse to have the world know it.” 

To Cxuooset a Husranp.—Dickens tells the 
follwing story of an American sea captain: 

“On his last voyage home the captain had on board 
a young lady of remarkable personal attractions—a 
phrase I use as one being entirely new, and one you 


C 


| never met with in the newspapers. This 


} 
| 
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pone lady 
was beloved intensely by five young gentlemen pas- 
sengers, and in return she was in love with them all 
very ardently, but withont any particular preference 
for either. Not knowing how to make up her determ- 
ination in this dilemma, she consulted my friend the 
captain. The captain being a man of an original turn 
of mind, says to the young lady, ‘Jump overboard, 
and marry the man that jumps after you.” The young 
lady, struck with the idea, and being naturally fond 
of bathing, especially in warm weather, as it then was, 
took the advice of the captain, who had a boat manned 
in case of accident. Accordingly, next morning, the 
five lovers being on deck, and looking devotedly at the 


| young lady, she plunged into the sea, head foremost. 


Four of the lovers ee in after her. 
When the young lady and her four lovers were got 
out again, she says to the captain, ‘What am I to 
do with them now, they are so wet? Says the cap- 
tain, ‘Take the dry one!’ And the young lady did, 
and she married him.” 


A HOODISH GEM. 


The “ Brewers” should to “ Malta” go, 
The “ Boobies” all to “ Scilly ;” 

The “ Quakers” to the “ Friendly Isles,” 
The * Furriers” to “ Chili.” 

The little snarling, caroling “ babes” 
That break our nightly rest, 

Should be packed off to “ Baby-lon,” 
To “ Lap-land” or to “ Brest.” 

From “Spit’-head “ Cooks” go o'er to “Greece,” 
And while the “ Miser” waits 

His passage to the * Guinea” coast, 
* Spendthrifts” are in the * Straits.” 

“Spinsters” should to the “ Needles” go, 
“ Wine-bibbers” to “ Burgundy.” 

* Gourmands” should lunch at * Sandwich Isles, 
* Wags” at the “ Bay of “ Fun™-dy ; 

* Bachelors” flee to the “ United States,” 
“ Maids” to the “ Isle of Man.” 

Let “ Gardeners” go to “ Botany” Bay, 
And * Shoe-blacks” to “ Japan.” 

Thus emigrate—and mis-placed men 
Will then no longer vex us, 

And all who ain't provided for, 
Had better go to * Texas.” 


” 


The following rich scene recently occurred 


| in one of our courts of justice, between the 


judge and a Dutch witness, all the way from 
Rotterdam : 

J. What’s your native language ? 

W. I pe no native. 

J, What is your mother tongue ? 

W. Ich hab no mudder, mynheer. 

J. (in an irritable tone) What did you first 


| learn? What language did you speak in the 


cradle ? 

W. I tid not speak no language in the cradle ; 
[ only ery in Dootch !” 

Then there was a general laugh, in which 
the judge, jury, and audience joined. The wit- 
ness was interrogated no further about his na- 
tive language. 


A coxcomb, teasing Dr. Parr with an account 


| of his petty ailments, complained that he never 


could go out without catching cold in his head. 
“No wonder,” returned the doctor; “you 
always go out without anything in it.” 

A DisputTep Question.—An old toper, after 
indulging quite freely in his accustomed bev- 
erage, amused himself in teasing a nettlesome 
horse. The animal not fancying his familiari- 
ties, suddenly reared, and the disciple of Bac- 


| chus found himself sprawling in an adjacent 


mud-puddle. Gathering himself up as com- 
posedly as his situation would allow, he shouted 
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to his son who was standing by, “John, did 
you see me kick that ’ere hoss?” “Why no, 
dad; the hoss kicked you!” ‘“ Reckon not, 
John, One or t’other of us got badly histed. 
Taint me, John, for I’m here!” 

An invincible wit and punster asked the cap- 
tain of a craft loaded with boards, how he man- 
aged to get dinner on the passage. 

“Why,” replied the skipper, “ we always cook 
aboard,” 


“Cook a board, do you?” rejoined the wit; | 


“then I see you are well provided with pro- 
vision this trip, at all events!” 

Frederic the Great was always fond of dis- 
putations; but as he generally terminated the 


unable till now to find another counterfeit 
three dollar bill, but he hoped that the one 
now inclosed would suit, professing at the same 
time his inability to discover what the objec- 
tion was to the other, which he thought as 
good a counterfeit as he ever saw. 

Dr. Backus bought a load of hay. It came 
to his barn drawn by a string of cattle. The 
forward yoke were poor, diminutive creatures, 
about a year old. He asked the farmer who 
drove them, what he put such things into his 
team for. 

“To draw,” said the farmer. 

“To draw!’ returned the doctor, “such 
things as those draw! Why, they couldn’t 


’ 


| draw Watts’s Hymns for Infant Minds down 


discussion by collaring his antagonist, and | 


kicking his shins, few of his guests were dis- 
posed for an argument. He asked one of his 
suite why he did not venture to give his opinion 
on some particular question. “It is impos- 
sible, your majesty,” was the reply, “to ex- 
press an opinion before a sovereign who has 
such convictions, and wears such very thick 
boots!” 
A CATEGORICAL COURTSHIP. 

I sat one night beside a blue-eyed girl: 

The fire was out, and so, too, was her mother; 
A feeble tlame around the lamp did curl, 

Making faint shadows, blending in each other; 
"T'was nearly twelve o'clock, too, in November; 
She had ashawl on, also, 1 remember. 








Well, I had been to see her every night 
For thirteen days, and had a sneaking notion 
lo pop the question, thinking all was right, 
And once or twice had made an awkward motion 
lo take her hand, and stammer'd, cough'd, and stut- 
ter'd; 
But, somehow, nothing to the point had utter’d. 


I thought this chance too good now to be lost; 
I hitch’d my chair up very close beside her, 
Drew a long breath, and then my legs I cross‘d, 
Bent over, sighed, and for five minutes eyed her; 
She look’d as if she knew what next was coming, 
And with her feet upon the floor was drumming. 





I didn't know how to begin, or where; 
I couldn't speak—the words were always choking ; 
I scarce could move; I seem‘d tied to the chair; 
I hardly breathed: “twas awfully provoking! 
Che perspiration from each pore came oozing, 
My heart, and brain, and limbs their power 


losing. 


seem'd 


At length I saw a brindle tabby cat 








like 
My do bts, like summer clouds, began to scatter; 
} seized on tabby, though a seratch she gave me, 
And said, * Come, Puss, ask Mary if she'll have me.” 
I'was done at once: the raurder now was ont, 
The thing was all explain‘d in half a minute; 
She blush’d, and turning pussy-cat about, 
Said, “ Pussy, tell him ‘yes; her foot was in it! 
The cat had thus saved me my category, 
And here's the catastrophe of my story. 





Dawn Rick anp THE Bap Brrx.—Porter’s Spirit 
if the Times tells a story of Dan Rice, which 
runs thus: Dan remitted in settlement of aa 
account, to the publisher of a paper in the 
West, a three dollar bill, which was returned 
with the brief remark, “ This note is counter- 
feit; please send another.” It was two months 
before he heard from Dan again, when he apolo- 
gized for the del saying that he had been 





hill !” 

A report was in circulation that he had made 
a remark of very questionable propricty for a 
clergyman. One of his deacons, believing it to 
be a mistake, called on the doctor and asked 
him if he had ever made such a remark. 

“Not that I remember,” was the reply. 

“Do you think,” said the deacon, “ that you 
ever could have made it?” 

“Very likely I might,” said the doctor ; “‘ it 
sounde just lile me.” 


“Bill,” said Bob, “ why is that tree called a 
weeping willow.” ‘’Cause one of the sneaky, 
plaguy things grew near our school-house, and 


| supplied the master with switches.” 


At the Woodbury plowing match, a few days 
ago, Mr. John Daw told the following anecdote: 
“Once having drained a field where nothing 
ever had grown before, I was standing near it 
looking at a crop I had there, when a neighbor- 
ing farmer came up. We have one or two loose 
farmers in our neighborhood; one of them, in 
fact, came from Woodbury— (laughter) —but 
this is not the man I am speaking of—who 
came up and said to me, ‘That is a bootiful 
crop; how did ee get it, sur?’ I replied, 
‘ Brains.’ (Laughter.) ‘Wat, manure the 
field wi’ brains?” (More laughter.) The fact 
was, I had drained the field, so I said, ‘ Yes.’ 
(Renewed laughter. He replied, ‘Lord, yer 
honor, where did ee get um?” (Roars of 
laughter.) Peas 

Ciassic Namrs.—A Mormon elder, writing 
an account of his journey and companions to 
Utah, tells of preaching places in about the 
hardest string of names we ever encountered, 
He tells that he has visited and preached in the 
following places in Texas: Empty-bucket, 
\ake-pocket, Dough-plate, Bucksnort, Possum- 
trot, Buzzard-roost, Hardscrabble, Nippentuck, 
and Lickskillet, most of which, however, he 
says, are simply one-horse towns. 

The Journal of Commerce tells the following 
reply of a boy to his mother: “The father 
was of the keep your children at a distanee class, 
and the boy, wanting a new suit, very naturally 
asked the mother to intercede for him. ‘ Why 
don’t you ask your father yourself, my son?” 
said the mother. ‘Why, mother, I would ask 
him, only I don’t feel well enough acquainted 
with him,’ was the reply.” 
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A FINANCIAL CRY-SIS. 
A gentleman dined with a friend one day, 
And above he heard sobbing and erying; 


He inquired of his friend in an anxious way, 
“If there was any one sick or dying?” 


“Q, no,” he replied, and smiling his best, 
While they were discussing their ices, 

“T've just refused Helen a new silk dress, 
And produced a financial cry-sis!” 


Axecpote or Jonn Puitror Curran.—The 
following anecdote we heard related many years 
ago; but as it has been brought forward in 
* Rogers’s Table Talk,” and as it may be new 
to the majority of our readers, we give it in 
exctenso : 


“A farmer attending a fair with a hundred pounds 
in his pocket, took the precaution of depositing it in 
the hands of the landlord of the public house at which 
he stopped. Having occasion for it shortly afterward, 
he resorted to mine host for payment. But the land- 
lord, too deep for the countryman, wondered at what 
he meant, and was quite sure no such sum had ever 
been deposited in his hands by the astonished rustic. 
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to the honor of Bardolph, the farmer applied to Curran 
for advice. 

“*Have patience, my friend, said the counsel. 
| ‘Speak to the landlord civilly; teli him you have left 
| your money with some other person. Take a friend 
with you, and lodge with him another hundred in the 

presence of your friend, and come to me.’ 
| “ He did so, and returned to his legal friend. 
1 
1 
| 
} 


| After ineffectual appeals to the recollection, and finally 
| 
| 


“*And now I can't see how I am going to be the 
better off for this, if I get my second hundred back 
again; but how is that to be done?” 

“*Go ask him for it when he is alone,’ said the 
counsel, 

“* Ay, sir, asking won't do, I'm afraid.’ 

“*Never mind, take my advice,’ said the counsel ; 
‘do as I bid you, and return to me.’ 

“The farmer returned with his hundred, glad to 
find that safely in his possession. 

“ *Now, sir, I must be content, but 1 don’t see as I 
am better off.’ 

“*Well, then,’ said the counsel,‘now take your 
friend with you, and ask the landlord for the hundred 
pounds your friend saw you leave with him.’ 

* We need not add that the wily landlord found he 
had been taken off his guard, while our honest friend 
returned to thank his counsel, exultingly, with both 
hundreds in his pocket.” 
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Recent Publications. 


The Harmony of the Divine Dispensations. By 
GeorceE Smiru, F.A.S., ete. In a series of dis- 
courses, Mr. Smith, already favorably known as 
an author, discusses the spirituality, efficacy, 
and harmony of God’s revelations to man. He 
aims to show and to elucidate the substantial 
unity of the three dispensations—the Patri- 
archal, the Mosaic, and the Christian. In his 
own language: 


“Each discourse is founded on an important portion 
of Holy Scripture. The letter and the subject of the 
text are trated by all the means which he could 
command, from ancient history, antiquarian research, 
Oriental discovery, and philological investigation. And 
the sense thus elicited is applied to the exposition of 
the great economy of grace, both in respect to the har- 
mony of the manifestations of Divine truth to mankind 
in all ages, and the operation of saving grace in the 
hearts of individual Christians.” 












The work is preceded by a brief commenda- 
tory introduction from the pen of Dr. Whedon, 
and in typographical appearance is all that 
could be desired—a beautiful octavo volume, 
of three hundred pages, from the press of Carl- 
ton & Porter, 

(ould & Lincoln have issued a first and second 
series of Essays in Biography and Criticism. By 
Perer Bayne, M.A. Some of the papers are 
now published for the first time, but the greater 
portion was contributed to an Edinburgh maga- 
zine, and are here reproduced with variations 
and amendments. Mr. Bayne is a pleasing 
writer, and a keen critic. He deals, for the 
most part, tenderly with the subjects of his dis 
secting knife; and the reader, even when dis- 
senting from his opinions, is obliged to ac- 
knowledge the ability with which he puts them 
forth, the felicity of his style, and his manifest 
honesty of purpose. Not merely as specimens 
of his manner, but as practically suggestive, 
and as affording food for thought, we append a 
few extracts. ‘Take his illustration of what he 





| calls the phenomenon so tragically common in 

| these days of “ passion conquering genius, and 

| quenching the heaven-soaring flame in its own 
foul ashes :” 


| 

| 

| “Mirabeau, Burns, and Byron, to go no farther, 

| Seem to me to present a spectacle new under the sun, 

| These all had iron constitutions. Physically speaking, 

| they were good for the whole of the threescore years 

| and ten. Yet all three were laid in the dust in the 
prime of their years; and whatever the palliations we 

| may admit, or the qualifications we may inake, it re- 

| mains a simple fact that they were, in too literal a 

| sense, their own murderers. No cowardly feebleness, 

} no false humility, no ‘haunting admiration of the 

| grandeur of disordered power,’ no accursed ‘ hero-wor- 

! 

| 

| 

| 








ship, ought to be permitted to stifle in us the still 

small voice which proclaims the awful magnitude of 
| this sin. God and nature aftirm the declaration of that 
; still small voice; attirm it in the fevered frame, the 

burning brow, the early grave ; and we are weak, blind, 

or rebellious, if we do not acknowledge the fact and 
| learn the lesson.” 


Of Wordsworth Mr. Bayne, while he admits 
| that he shed over the natural world a sympathy 
more loving, tender, thoughtful, saintly, than 


had ever been cast over it by any poet, he says: 


| 
| 
| “Bat it wo ild be highly absurd to permit it to blind 
| us to the obvious, radical, and demonstrable defeets of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. His mind was irremediably 
| wanting in all those qualities whieh give keenness and 
intensity to emotion, rapidity and practical force to 
| thought, terseness and brilliancy to style. The ab- 
| sence from his mental composition of any sense of wit 
| or humor was, in its completeness, scarcely human. 
| Tfone may be pardoned the expression, bis soul wanted 
| crystallizing. Had you cleared his eye by one flash of 
that critical penetration which dwelt in the eye of 
Pope, had you edged his glance with one ray of that 
quick, piercing, caustic fire which belonged to Byron, 
how you would have enriched him! The value of 
wit, and of the critical faculty, is perhaps not so great 
to the world at large, as to their own possessor. ‘They 
warn him, by silent, instinctive monitions, from the 
ridiculous, the childish, the inane. Such things as 
Tie Seven Sisters and Ellen Irwin are purely, per- 
fectly, unapproachably bad. Parody is cheated by 
anticipation. We involuntarily exclaim, Every poet 
his own satirist! Ifa boy of nine had written Elen 
Trocin, and died, it would hardly have been pardonable 
in his mother tu publish it. No theory is here of any 
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avail; no arguing can make feebleness imp wressive, or 
render art synonymous with commonplace. But for 
original defect of mind, no theory could have blinded 
Wordsworth himself to the absurdity of such rigmarole. 
But not only was the want of wit, humor, and the 
critical faculty deplorably manifest in Wordsworth, 
An honest and searching criticism uist explicitly 
allow that he possessed neither the penctrative and 
grasping imagination which seizes passion, nor the 
Siadiine creative imagination which gives life and 
personification. Of this last power, which I believe to 
be the reflection in man, as the image of God, of the 








Divine creative energy, and to which can therefore, 
with no lack of reverence, be applied the term whieh, 
immediately, could be applied to God ne, there is 
searcely an instance, if there is one, in the whole range 


of Wordsworth’s poetry.” 


To Mrs. Barrett Browning the author gives 
the first place among the poets of her sex: 


“Over all the domain of her poetry, 
ranges, its quiet gardened valleys, its tinkli 
a radiance of Gospel light. Ever, as her mus 
its noblest cadence, it seems taken up by an angel harp: 
the highest tone is as the voice of spirits. It would, I 
cannot doubt, be to their own sincere enjoyux nt and 


over its central 
rills, falls 
rises to 














real profit, if the Christian public pressed boldly into 
the temple of Mrs. Brow ns song. Sheis a Christian 
poetess, not in the sense of appreciating, like Carlyle, 
the loftiness of the Christian type of character, not in 
the sense of adopting, like Gocthe, a Christian machin- 
ery for artistic self-worship, not even in the sense of 
preaching, like Wordsworth, an august but abstract 
morality, but in the sense of finding, like Cowper, the 
whole hope of humanity bound up in Christ, and tak- 
ing all the children of her mind to him, that he may 
lay his hand on them and bless them. It is well that 
Mrs. Browning is a Christian. It is difficult, but pos- 
sible, to bear the reflection, that many great female 


writers have rejected that Gospr lL which has done more 
for woman than any other civilizing agency ; but it is 
Well that the greatest woman of all "oehe up, in faith 


and love, to that Eye which fell on Mary from the eross. 
“The greatest woman of all! This is my firm 
and deliberate conviction. I am, of course, not ac 


quainted with the works of all great female 
perhaps not even of many. 
the brow of a towering mountain, rising far over the 
clouds and crowned with ancient snow, you may 
have an assurance, even though it rises from a plain, 
or, if amid lower hills, though you have not aetu- 
ally taken the elevation of each, that in height it is 
peerless. In the poems of Mrs. Browning are qualities 


writers, 
But, as you look toward 


which admit of their being compared wiih those of 
the greatest men; touches which on/y the mightiest 
give. With the few sovereigns of literature, the 
Homers, Shakspeares, Miltons, she will not rank. But 
in oo recollection of Seott’s magical versatility, and 
bright, cheerful glow, of Byron’s fervid passion and 


ened nt description, of Wordsworth’s majesty, of 
Shelley's million-colored faney, of Coleridge 
sional flights right into the sun-glare, of Bailey’: 1g 
velous exuberance, and of Te nnyson’s golden calm, I 
yet hold her worthy of being mentioned with any poct 
of this century. SI breadth and versatility 








1 has the 














of a man, no sameliness, no one idea, no type character: 
our single Shakspearean woman 

“*Woman, sister,’ says Thomas De Quincy, ‘there 
are some things which you do not execute as well 
as your brother, man; no, nor ever will. Pardon 
me, if | doubt whether you will ever produce a great 
poet from your choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, ora 
Michael ! », or a great philosopher, or a great 
scholar. By which last is meant, not » who ce 





pends simply on an infinite men 
infinite and electri al power. {co 
together from the four winds, like the angel of the 
resurrection, what else wi from dead men’s 
into the unity of breathing life. If you e 
vourselves into any of these great 

you not? 


Browning 





re dus 


tm 





creators, 
have 


why 
“Mrs 


was true 


has exalted her sex: this passage 
But our space is full, and other extracts must 
be deferred to a future opportunity. 
Everybody has heard of Orestes A. Brown- 
s0N and his ec 


slesiastical gyrations, and every- 
body who knows him has been wondering into 
what sheep-fold he would jump next. 


He start- 
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ed with C snaentiinds tendencies; then became 
a member of the Presbyterian Church; grew 


| tired of that in a little while ; turned Universal- 


ist, and became a minister of that creed; then 


| renounced it, and styled himself an unbeliever ; 


when, as he tells us, he “ felt like a new man.”’ 
Mr. Owen then took hold of him, and Orestes 
became a “ world reformer ;” soon grew weary 
of Owen and Fanny Wright; “ resumed preach- 
ing on his own hook, [we quote his own lan- 
guage,] as an independent preacher, responsible 
to no Church, sect, or denomination.” Then 
he was “with the Unitarians” a while, and 
looked upon himself as the po eayranart of some 
creat teacher yet to come. ‘The truth is,” he 
says, in relating this phase of his antics, “1 
was quite modest in claiming for myself only 
the part of the precursor, and many came to 
ask me if | was not myself a second Messias.”’ 
They must have been quizzing him, but he re- 
lates it in all soberness as “the truth.” At 
length Puseyism dawned upon him, and he 
greeted it ‘“‘as the most important movement 
the times.” “The Roman Catholics 
looked on, but said little ; several of their clergy, 


of 


as I have since learned, said mass for my con- 
version, and many, I have no doubt, in theit 
prayers, recommended me to Our Lady!’ ‘Their 


“ recommendation” was and * Our 
Lady’? took him into her service, and now he 
is ‘* booked,” that is, he has written a book, 
entitled The Convert; or, Leaves from my Ex- 
wherein those who have sufficient curi- 
osity for its perusal may find all these queer 
capers narrated with a self-complacency that is 
quite refreshing. Being now, as we have said, 
“booked,” it is not probable that he will 
‘change” again until his first edition is dis- 
posed of. As a specimen of his Catholicity—he 
is fond of that word—and as indicating his 
present position, we quote two short passages 
from his book. First, 
Catholic : 


successful, 


pervence, 


why is he now a Roman 


“ He is a Catholic becanse he believes the Catholic 
Church the Church of God; because he believes her 
the medium through which God dispenses his grace 
to man, and through which alone we can hope for 
heaven.” 


Ww h y 
meaning thereby all who have the feli- 


city to read his book, should tread in his illus- 
trious footsteps : 


Secondly, the reason, “ the real reason” 
we,” 


“ 





“The real re ason why we should become Catholics 
and remain such, is because she is the new creation, 
regenerated humanity ; and without communion with 


her we can never see God as he is, or become united 
to him as our Supreme God in the supernatural order.” 
The Lift 


and Times of Aaron Burr. By J. 
Parvon. 


We freely accord to the biographer 
credit for his researches, and the praise of hav- 
ing made a very readable, indeed, ac 


book ; 


aptivating 
and if it had been intended merely as a 


work of fiction our notice might stop here, but 
it professes to be history, veritable facts. In 


this sense it deserves condemnation, and the 
best that can be said of it is, that it cannot do 
much harm, for it is too late in the day to eulo- 
gize Aaron Burr. The special pleading of Mr. 
Parton, eloquent though it be, will not ayail to 
set aside, or very greatly to modify pe uni- 
versal verdict long since pronounced agains’ 
the murderer of Hamilton. 














RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


American Eloquence: « Collection of Speeches and 
Addresses by the most Eminent Orators of America ; 
with Biographical Sketches and Illustrative Notes. 
By Frank Moore. In two large octavo volumes 
of about six hundred pages each, and in that 
faultless style of typography for which the 
Messrs. Appleton are noted, we have here speci- 
mens of the eloquence of about sixty of our coun- 
try’s greatest statesmen. Of these, Massachu- 
setts was the birthplace of about one fourth, and 
nearly one fifth were Virginians. New York 
furnishes the next largest number, and then 
come South Carolina and Pennsylvania. Three 
of them were born in Scotland, and one, perhaps 
the most eloquent lawyer of the whole, (Emmet,) 
first saw the light in Ireland. The selections 
appear to have been made with good judgment, 
and there are many forensic and parliamentary 
speeches which have been hitherto inaccessible 
to the general reader. The engraved portraits, 
including those of James Otis, Patrick Henry, 
Fisher Ames, Hamilton, Governeur Morris, im- 
met, Marshall, Pinkney, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, 
and others, are in the highest style of the art, 
and greatly enhance the attractiveness of the 
yolumes. Mr. Moore’s biographical sketches 
are brief and satisfactory, and his analytical 
index at the close is full, and just what all 
similar works ought to be furnished with, more 
especially those which are destined, as this is, 
to occupy a permanent place in the library, and 
to be used as books of reference. 

Books on Mental Philosophy are alike numer- 
ous and unsatisfactory. He who thinks for him- 
self is very likely to have crotchets of his own, 
and therefore to be dissatisfied with the con- 
clusions reached by others. As is well said by 
Professor Haven, in a recently published volume 
entitled Mental Philosophy, including the Intel- 
lect, Sensibilitics, and Will, it is much easier to 
decide what a work on mental science ought to 
be than to produce such a work. Availing him- 
self of the labors of his predecessors, and giving 
scope to his own analytical powers, Mr. Haven 
has produced a volume containing, indeed, some 
things to which objections more or less plaus- 
ible may be urged, but which, for the vivacity 
of its style and the pertinency of its illustra- 
tions, will be a favorite text-book for students, 
What is better than all, the author is evidently 
conscientious, and those who differ from him 
will be constrained to award him the praise of 
ingenuousness and candor, 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Selected 
and Edited by the Rey. Roperr Aris WiLLMor7, 
with English and American additions arranged by 
Evert A. Duycxinck. A beautifully-bound vol- 
ume in crimson and ga@d, admirably printed, and 
illustrated with one hundred and _ thirty-two 
wood engravings, some of them in the highest 
style of the art, from the press of Harper & 
Brothers. The selections commence with spe- 
cimens from Beattie, whose ‘ Minstrel’’ ap- 
peared in 1771, and embraces most of the En- 
glish poets of note from that day to the present, 
Of course they include many of the choicest 
gems in the language, aud of course, again, 


many others of equal merit are, from the ne- | 


cessity of the case, omitted. ‘ Where are the 
other nine volumes?” was the question asked 
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| by one to whom was submitted a book entitled 
| “The Beauties of Shakspeare.” And a similar 
query arises, necessarily, from an examination 
of any collection of poetic “ Beauties.” It is 
not too much to say, however, that Mr. Will- 
mott has executed his task with taste and 
good judgment, and his book is greatly en- 
hanced in value by Mr. Duyckinck’s selections, 
not only from the poets of this country, but 
those of England. It did not enter into the 
plan of the original compiler to quote from 
cis-Atlantic poets; but why he should have 
omitted Thackeray, who has written verses that 
the world will not willingly let die, and Moir, 
whose ‘Casa Wappy” is enshrined in thousands 
of hearts, and Motherwell, and Caroline Bowles, 
and Ebenezer Elliott, we cannot tell. They 
certainly deserved a place full as well as several 
of those from whom ample selections are here 
| given, and we are obliged to Mr. Duyekinck for 
affording them a little room in his pages. His 
selections from our own poets are judiciously 
made, but why will he persist (he did it also 
in his “* Cyclopedia of American Literature”) in 
foisting a superfluous vowel into the name of 
our own gifted contributor, Alice Cary ? 


Historical Tales for young American Protest- 
ants belongs to that useful class of books in 
which instruction and entertainment are hap- 

| pily blended, and of which there cannot be too 
| many. It is a series of short stories, all of 
which are true, and most of which will have all 
the charm of novelty for the youthful reader. 
As the title indicates the narratives are mainly 
connected with the early struggles and progress 
of Protestant Christianity, of scenes enacted, 
trials, sufferings, martyrdoms, 

“When miter'd zeal in wild, unholy days 

Bared his red arm and bade the fagots blaze.” 


It is printed and illustrated with wood engray- 
ings for the Sunday School Union by Carlton § 


orte r. a 
Examination of the Dred Scott Case. By 
Tuomas H. Benton. (Appleton & Co.) Mr. 


Senton confines himself, in his “* examination,” 

to that part of the decision of the Supreme 
Court which declares the unconstitutionality 
of the Missouri Compromise Act, and the self- 
extension of the Constitution to the territories, 
carrying slavery along with it. In assuming to 
decide these questions, the court, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Benton, 


“Committed two great errors: jist, in the assump- 
tion to try such questions; secondly, in deciding them 
as they did. And it is certain that the decisions are 
contrary to the uniform action of all the departments 
of the government, one of them for thirty-six years, and 
the other for seventy years; and in their effects upon 
each are equivalent to an alteration of the Constitu- 
tion, by inserting new clauses in it, which could not 
have been put in it at the time that instrument was 
made, nor at any time since, nor now.” 


The learned senator goes further, and avows 
his clear conviction that this attempt to settle 
a political question by a judicial decision was 

| not only foreign to the object for which the Su- 
preme Court was established, 


| “But the undertaking was beyond its competency, 
both legally and potentially. It had no right te de- 
cide; no means to enforce the decision ; no machinery 
| to carry it into effect; no penalties of fines or jails to 








enforce it; and the event has corresponded with these 
inabilities’ Far from settling the question, the opin- 
ion itself has become a new question, more virulent 
than the former! has become the ve ery watchword of 
parties! has gone into party cree is and platforms, 

inging the court itself into the political field, and 
condemning all future appointments of federal judges, 
(and the elections of those who make the appoint- 
ments, and of those who can multiply judges by creat- 
ing new districts and circuits,) to the test of these 
decisions.” 








These points and other questions incident- 
ally arising, historical and political, the ex- 
senator discusses with calmness and logical 
acumen ; and we are very much mistaken if the 
preparation of this volume of less than two 
hundred octavo pages is not regarded, in after 
times, as the crowning glory of a long life de- 
voted with rare fidelity and unflinching honesty 
of purpose to the service of his country. 

The Saint and his Saviour; the Progress 
of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus, is the title 
of a volume from the pen of the celebrated 
Baptist preacher, the Rey. C. H. Spurgeon. 
The idea seems to have been taken from Dodd- 
* Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,” to which, in many points, the present 
volume a striking ress It is 
full of pointed practical truth and earnest ex- 
hortation. We can scarcely c it 
ble for a sinner to read these pages carefully 
without resolving to commence a new life. As 
a literary production it is not entitled toa 
very high rank. It affords ample evidence that 
the young preacher’s wonderful popularity does 
not arise from scholarly attainments, from pol- 
ished rhetoric, or faultless sty! a Ile is very 


or, 


ridge’s 
bears mblance 


mnceive 


possi- 











far from holding the pen of a ready writer. He 
says in his preface, and we have no doubt of 
the fact: 

“Writing is to me the work of a slave. 


It is a de- 
thoughts in 


instant wl 


k out one’s 
nind at the 





ight, a joy 
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they are required; but it is “poor drudgery to sit still 
n for thoughts and words without succeeding 
gthem. We | nay a man’s books be called 
his ‘works,’ for, if every mind were constituted as 
mine, it would be work indeed to produce a quarto 
volume Nothing but a sense of duty has impelled 
me to finish this book, which has been more than 
two years on hand. Yet have I, at times, so enjoyed 
the meditation which my writing has indueed, 
that I would not discontinue the labor were it ten 
times more irksome: moreover, have some 
hopes that it may yet be a pleasure to me to serve 
God with the pen as well as the lip.” 
Mr. Spurgeon is deservedly severe upon a 


class of preachers, fortunately much less nu- 
merous now than in former years, but speci- 
mens of which are to be found in our own pul- 


pits as well as in those of Great britain. He 
Bays: 

“It has become fashionable to allow the title of 
‘intellectual preachers’ to a class of men whose pas- 





sionless essays are combinations of metaphysical q' 1ib- 
bles and heretical doctrines; who are shocked at the 
man who excites his hearers beyond the fre« magagema 


of insensibility, and are quite elated if they hear that 
their homily could only be understood by a few. It 
is, however, no question whether these men deserve 
their distinctive title; it may be settled as an axiom 





that falsehood is no intellectual feat. and that unintelli- 
gible jargon is no evidence of a cultured mind. There 
must be in our religion a fair proportion of believing, 
thinking, understanding, and discerning, but there 
must be also the preponderating influences of feeling, 
loving, delig and desiring. That religion i 
worth nothing which has no dwelling in man but his 
brain. To love much is to be to grow in affee- 


chting, 


wise ? 
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tion is to grow in knowledge, and to increase in tendir 
attachment is to be making high proficiency in divine 
things.” 


The author has a vivid imagination, and oe- 
casionally paints his pictures rather more 
gaudily than good taste will justify. Take 
two or three passages from his first chapter: 


“At times a forgetful self-complacency bids us ex- 
ult in the virtue of our lives; but when faithful mem- 
ory awakes, how instantly she dispels the illusion? 
She waves her magie wand, and in the king's palace, 
frogs arise in multitudes; the pure rivers at her glance 
become blood; the whole land is creeping with loath- 
someness. Where we imagined purity, lo! imper- 
fection ariseth. The snow-wreath of satisfaction 
melts before the sun of truth; the nectared bow! of 
gratulation is embittered by sad remembrances; w ae, 
under the glass of honesty, the deformities and irreg 
ularities of | a life apparently correct are rendered, alas! 
too visible. 






The italics in the following are his own, and 
he, doubtless, thought the passage very striking : 


“ Broken Sabbaths start like warrior clansmen 
from the wild heath of time; they point to the deserted 


sanctuary, for which they would execute a dread re- 
venge did not the shield of Jesus cover us; for, lo! 
their bows are stringed with neglected ordinances, and 


their arrows are despised messages of mercy.” 

This might have answered cood 
from the pulpit, but is rather too glaring f 
sober ty pe. Once more: 


purpose 
or 


? or rather, what last 
st not been content to rob lin- 
from its h 


“O sin, what hast thou done 
thou undone! Thou ha 


ing- 

















manity of its crown, tod lrive it appy | 

dom, to mar its roys arments, and despoil its treas- 
ure; but thou hast more than this! It sutticed 
not to degrade and dishonor ; thou hast even wounded 
thy victim; thou st blinded his eyes, stopped his 
ears, intoxicated his judgment, and gag¢ed his con- 
science; yea, the poison of thy venomed shaft hath 
poured death into the fountain. Thy malice hath 
pierced the heart of manhood, and thereby hast thou 
filled his veins with corruption and his bones with de- 
pravity. Yea, O monster, thou hast become a mur- 
derer, for thou hast made us dead in trespasses and 

| sins!” 

Dut the aim of the author is to do good, and 
to save souls; and his volume, with all its 
faults, will attract many readers who would 
turn away from a more chastened exhibition 
of si ying truth. Sheldon, Blaleeman, f €., 





New- York, and Gould & Lincoln, Boston.) 

The London Quarterly Review for October and 
the North British for November are on our table, 
from the press of L, Seott & Co. They are both 
more than usually interesting, and we take the 
opportunity of again referring to the editions 
of the four principal English rev and 
Blackwood's Magazine, issued with great prompt- 
ness and in an unexceptionable typography by 
the American publishers, Whatever may be 
said on the subject of an international copy- 
right, and however desirable such a law might 
be, the great mass of re@ders, whatever may be 
the case with writers, have no to 
plain, inasmuch as the Messrs. Scott are enabled 
to furnish them for ten dollars a year with five 
periodicals, the cost of which in England is 
more than thrice that sum. 


iews 


cause com 


There is an association at Cincinnati entitled 
“ The American Reform Tract and Book Suci- 
ety.” They have recently issued a little vol- 
ume entitled The Child’s Book on Slavery, in 
which the iniquity of the system is plainly and 
forcibly depicted. It is well calculated to in- 














THE FARM AND THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


still into the youthful mind a wholesome abhor- 
rence of “the great evil,” the “ extirpation” 
of which, ardently as it is desired, must, from 
present appearances, be the work of the coming 
generation. But the day will come, and we 
welcome everything that has a tendency to 
hasten it. = 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa ; including a Sketch of sixteen Years’ Resi- 
dence in the Interior of Africa. 
inasrone, LL.D., D.C.L., ete. The continent 
of Africa has, of late, received a large share of 
attention. ‘The condition and prospects of the 


| 


By Davin Liv- | 


western portion were detailed in a very attract- | 
ive yolume by Mr. Wilson, a missionary of the | 


Presbyterian Board. Mr. Andersson’s work, of 
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which several editions have been printed, re- 
lated more especially to the Southwest, while 
Dr. Barth’s three octavo volumes heretofore 
noticed in our pages, give us ample information 
of the Northern and Central divisions. We had 
the gratification of presenting in THz NaTIonaL 
for last September an admirable full-length 
likeness of the dauntless missionary, whose ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume relative to South 
Africa is now before us. Accompanying that 
portrait was a sketch, brief but comprehensive, 
of his travels and discoveries; but here we 


| have them in detail, from his own pen, in all 


the luxuriousness of type and paper, and with 
a profusion of illustrations, from the press of 
Harper & Brothers. In every respect it is one 
of the most desirable books of the season. 


The Farm and the Flower-Garden. 


Cooxine Foop ror AnrmALs.—No person who 
keeps stock, be it more or less, can fail to feel 
some interest in this important subject; it 
should command the attention of all. Practical 
results are more surely and satisfactorily ob- 
tained by well-conducted experiments in feed- 
ing, than by chemical analysis of the food, how- 
ever valuable the latter may be in the hands of 
competent men. The aid of science the farmer 
is slow to acknowledge, whatever benefit he 
may receive from its investigations: the minds 
of many are hedged up against its very seem- 
ing; but this, we suspect, is owing, in not a few 
cases, to the pompous and ridiculous manner in 
which its claims have been presented. ‘That 
agriculture, however, has received very import- 
ant services at the hand of science, cannot be 
doubted ; and on the subject of cooking food, 
few can fail to perceive the advantages to be 
derived from calling in the aid of the chemist. 
Our limits Will not allow us to do more than 
note a few general results, and commend the 
subject to those most interested. There is still 
some discussion as to what degree the cooking 
and cutting of food for animals is economical. 
It would appear that much depends upon the 
kind of food and the object had in view. The 
economy of mechanically reducing food by 
grinding, cutting, rasping, etc., seems to be 
generally conceded by all who have experi- 
mented on the subject; but there is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to steaming and boiling with- 
out such reduction; and some experiments 
would seem to indicate that there is no ad- 
vantage in cooking the food of working animals, 
such as the horse, but that, on the contrary, it 
is a disadvantage. ‘The reason of this may per- 
haps be found in the fact, that to the working 
animal muscle is more necessary than fat. It 
may be stated in general terms, as the result 
of present knowledge, that the mechanical re- 
duction of the food of all animals is an ad- 
vantage sufficiently great to make it an import- 
ant itern of economy. It may also be stated, 
that the mechanical reduction and steaming or 
cooking of food for fattening animals is a very 
great advantage; so much so in the case of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





swine, as demonstrated by the careful experi- 
ments of Ellsworth and others, as to be beyond 
discussion. That steaming or cooking com- 


| minuted food hastens fattening is now a well- 


established fact; it assists mastication and di- 
gestion, and promotes the assimilation of the 
food. Though we should failg@o-upderstand the 
precise mode by which this impoftant result is 
obtained, we should none the less avail ourselves 
of the fact. The economical farmer, therefore, 
should provide himself with a good mill, straw 
cutter, and cooking and steaming apparatus. 
Mott’s boiler is one of the best for farm pur- 
poses, and may be had of various sizes: we con- 
sider it an indispensable accessory of the farm, 
A number of contrivances have been suggested 
for steaming food, some of them complicated 
and expensive, and others altogether inetticient ; 
but a simple and inexpensive steamer may be 
made of a common kettle with a nozzle, and a 
tight wooden box that will hold water. The 
box should have a cover that fits tight, and a 
faucct in the bottom to draw off the condensed 
steam. The nozzle of the kettle must be in- 
serted in the box near the bottom, and should, 
if possible, be provided with a faucet to control 
the supply of steam, though this is not indis- 
pensable. A few inches above the bottom of 
the box should be placed a false bottom pierced 
with holes; on this false bottom the food to be 
steamed is placed ; the steam penetrates through 
the holes to the food, and as it condenses falls 
to the true bottom, when it can be drawn off 
by the faucet after the steaming is completed. 

The subject of comminuting and steaming or 
cooking food is of much importance, and we 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 
We are convinced of its positive economy in the 
particulars and in the manner above described, 
and would no more think of neglecting thus to 
prepare food for stock, than we would of neg- 
lecting to prepare the ground for the reception 
of seed, 


Mrce anp Borers.—We lately saw an article 


| recommending gas tar as « preventive of tke 


We 


ravages of mice in gnawing fruit trees. 
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have some reason to know that the same remedy 
is quite effectual against the borer. The tar is 
to be applied with a brush around the trunk of 
the tree just above and below the ground; it 
should be of the consistency of common paint. 
A remedy so simple is readily applied, and will 
not injure the tree: we should be glad to see it 
thoroughly tested. The virtue of the remedy, 
we suspect, consists in its pungent, offensive 
smell, Where the borer has already penetrated 
the bark, the gas tar may not, perhaps, in all 
eases arrest his progress ; but we believe it will 
prove effectual in keeping him out whenever 
applied to sound trees: in other words, it is 
rather @ preventive than a cure. ‘The reader, 
therefore, will do well to remember the adage 
about “ shutting the stable door before the horse 
is stolen.” 

Prans.—It is surprising how little attention 
has been given to the cultivation of choice 
pears by the great mass of the farming commu- 
nity. There are comparatively few who grow 
the pear extensively and in variety, and those 
few are mainly composed of amateurs, to whom 
the horticultural world is greatly indebted 
for the pains they have taken in testing and 
classifying the many hundreds of varieties now 
found in the catalogues. ‘The general fruit 
grower is thus enabled to select at once a list 
of the very best kinds, without the trouble and 
expense of testing them for a series of years, 
which would otherwise be necessary to enable 
him to judge between the good and the bad. 
As to the profit of pear growing, our own con- 
victions are most decided; we mean now choice 
kinds, which will always command 
price, and which are as easily cultivated as 
those which are worthless. When we speak of 
cultivation we use the term in its proper sig- 
nification: “ to let a thing take care of itself” 
forms part of its detinition. We doubt 
whether neglected and uncared-for fruit trees 
of any kind ever * pay”’ well. 

We cousider a good sandy loam the best of 
all soils for the pear; it will adapt itself, how- 
ever, to a variety of soils. But whatever the 
nature of the it should be perfectly dry, 
or free trom standing water. If not naturally 
so, it should be thoroughly underdrained, more 
especially if it be a heavy clay. We consider 
this indispensable for the health of the tree 
ind the perfection of the fruit. In making an 
orchard, it is a good plan to plow the ground and 
subsoil it befure planting the trees. The holes 
should not be less than four feet 
and dug out to the depth of two spades. 
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soil and subsoil thus taken out should be com- | 


posted with manure and muck: this involves 
some labor, but time will show it to have been 


labor well bestowed. l'rees are often plante d 
too deep, and their future health in conse- 
quence-injured. If set about the same depth 
it which they stood in the nursery, the settling | 
if the soil will bring them about right. 

The roots should be carefully spread out, and 
all the interstices filled up with fine soil. If any 
of the roots have been injured, they should be 
removed by a cleancut. As tothe best age for 
transplanting, we prefer, if standards, trees 
from two to four years old, and we should 


hesitate about recommending any beyond t! 
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latter age. Older trees may be successfully 
transplanted, and grow thriftily, but more skill 
and care is required than with young trees: 
the latter ultimately give the most satisfaction 
and the largest returns. Pruning and subse- 
quent treatment we shall recur to hereafter. 

To aid the reader in making a selection, we 
append the following list of choice and approved 
varieties for general cultivation. We have 
given them all a fair trial, and can therefore 
add our personal commendation to the approval 
of the best cultivators. The list could be en- 
larged by the addition of others equally good, 
but for the present we confine it to tienty- 
Jive kinds: Seckel, Bartlett, Bloodgood, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, Beurré Giffart, Rostizer, Law- 
rence, Oswego Beurré, White Doyenne, Fulton, 
Sheldon, Duchesse d’Angouléme, (on quince 
only,) Beurre Gris. d’Hiver Nouveau, Beurré 
Diel, Flemish Beauty, Fondante d’Automne, 
Winter Nelis, Glout Morceau, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Thompson, Stevens’s Genesee, Beurré 
Langlier, Beurré Clairgeau, Beurré Bosc, Easter 
Beurre. 

In the above list there are some kinds that 
are well adapted to the quince stock, having 
been thoroughly tested in this way ; and among 
the best of these we would mention, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Bartlett, Oswego Beurre, Fon- 
dante d’Automne, Dearborn’s Seedling, Beurré 
Giffart, Sheldon, Rostizer, Beurré Diel, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Glout Morceau, Lawrence, 
Some of the above will bear the first year from 
the nursery, but the fruit should be broken off; 
the tree will otherwise be weakened and short 
lived. Others will not bear till they have been 
established two or three years. If the future 
welfare of the tree is consulted, it will not be 
allowed to bear much till it is well furnished 
with wood. Dwarf pears on quince stock are 
interesting objects, bear early and well, and 
should find a place in every garden, for which 
they are admirably adapted. 

Tue Curnese Sugar Cane.—There are two 
opinions relative to the worth of the Sorghum 
as a substitute for sugar. Of those who have 
tried it some speak in the most flattering terms. 
An officer of the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington says that out of several thousand reports, 
not one shows a failure. On the other hand, 
there are those who denounce it as little better 
than a humbug, and a writer in the Rural New 
Yorker is decidedly severe in relating his ex- 
perience. As we have heretofore given the fa- 
vorable view of the subject, we quote the mate- 
rial portion of his letter: 

“Raising cane (Cain) is a familiar term for most 
kinds of iniquity and wrong. How often in our juven- 
ile delinquencies have we heard the parental command, 
‘Quit raising Cain.’ Now, sir, if I (and many others) 
had continued to beed this parental injunction we 
should have been much better off. The fact is, I 
wanted to be humbugged just a little, and so concluded 
to ‘raise cane.’ I have done so, and gone the whole 
igure, mili and all, and believe I can now reckon out 
and arrive at a correct conclusion. It 
and cannot be made to pay in this 
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rain half of the time) taking up, singly, twelve thou- 
sand to thirteen thousand stalks twelve feet long, 
(about the product of an acre,) and picking off the 
leaves and cutting off the tops, running it through the 
tnill, five or six stalks at a time, and see the juice come 
outas green as a froy pond; yes, sir, a8 green as the 
man that quits other work to raise cane, 

“ Now for the boiling. ‘This is a disegreeable, odor- 
ous operation, the worst part of all, and takes about 
half as long as it would to make sugar from maple sap. 
Next, the product. I have it manufactured in several 
ways; it is nothing but good boiled sweet apple cider, 
and never will be anything else; there is no more 
grain to it than there is to tar. The product per acre 
is enough, I admit, to satisfy any reasonable man, if it 
was good for anything. It cannot be used for any- 
thing where boiled sweet cider would not be as good. 
All kinds of cake turn black when sweetened with it.” 
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The Thirty-Fijth Congress was inaugurated at 
Washington on the 7th of December. The 
weather was beautiful, and the Capitol was 
thronged with spectators, including the whole 
diplomatic corps. The President’s Message was 
read in both houses on the &th, and on the fol- 
lowing day Senator Douglas made a very able 
speech in opposition to the Kansas Lecompton 
Constitution, fairly opening the political ball. 
In his Message, the President, in treating of the 
commercial crisis, directs the attention of legis- 
lators, and those who elect them, to the import- 
ance of placing our currency on the soundest 
possible basis. The Federal government, how- 
ever, can do but little to prevent a recurrence 
of existing evils, and we must look to wiser leg- 
islation on the part of the several states, and to 
a wiser policy among our business men, for 
greater security against inflated credits and the 
disastrous reactions which follow periods of reck- 
less speculation. The President takes decided 
ground in favor of a uniform bankrupt law, ap- 
plicable to all banking institutions throughout 
the United States; and he believes that Congress 
has the power to pass such a law. The true 
remedies are, first, a sound currency ; and second, 
the limitation of credits in trade. ... On the 
25th of November General Walker, with less than 
four hundred men, successfully landed at Punta 
Arenas. The United States sloop-of-war Sara- 
toga was in harbor at the time, but she made no 
ittempt to interfere with the fillibusters. The 
party were taken to Nicaragua in the steamer 
Fushion. Walker surrendered in December, with 
his entire force, to a detachment of United States 
marines, sent on shore by Commodore Paulding, 
who permitted him to go at large, upon his 
promise to proceed at once to New York and 
place himself in custody of the United States 
authorities. Walker arrived in the Northern 
Light. Previous to his capture he had sent 
Anderson, with a small force, to Fort Castillo, 
which he had oceupied. He had also seized four 
steamboats, which were returned to the Transit 
Company by the commodore. ... On the 20th 
of December, at Dr. Macauley’s Church, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Ex-Chancellor James M. 
Mathews, for fifty years a minister of the Gospel 
in this city, preached his semi-centennial sermon, 
in which he noted the changes which had oceur- 
red within his recollection in pciitics, religion, 
and civilization throughout the world. His rem- 


iniscences of New York in the olden time were 
listened to with great interest, as was the rest 
of his sermon, by a congregation which filled 
the Church. . . 2 
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Peninsular notices the arrival of several fine 
hounds that are to be immediately put in service, 
and accompany Captain Kendrick’s next expe- 
dition. ... /ranistan, the seat of P. T. Barnum, 
the great successful and unsuccessful showman, 
was burned in December by incendiaries. He 
was about re-occupying it, and renewing his 
former glories, when this fire took place... . 
Last month a terrible steamboat burning took 
place on the Red River, Arkansas. The boat 
Colonel Edwards was totally destroyed, and not 
less than twenty persons perished with her. 
Over a thousand bales of cotton and a large 
number of cattle were destroyed.... The 
Slavery clause was rejected at the election re- 
cently held in the Territory of Oregon to approve 
the Constitution. The majority was a large one 
against it.... The Slavery clause was adopted 
in Kansas at the election held on the 21st of 
December, the Free-State men not voting. . 
Isaae Buchanan, the candidate for Parliament 
from Hamilton, Canada, who raised so much per- 
secution by hinting that the American form of 
government was the best one for Canada, has 
been elected, distancing all his competitors. 
There is much rejoicing over the result among 
his backers. . . Suspension of specie pay. 
ments has been legalized by acts just passed by 
the Legislatures of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Ajabama.... Messrs. Appleton, of this 
city, have donated eight hundred volumes of 
books to the Prisoner’s Library at Sing Sing, 
through Hon. William Jay Haskett.... Hon. 
William B. Reed, United States Minister to 
China, reached the Cape of Good Hope on board 
the steam frigate Minnesota, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, and would go on to China immediately. 
The Minnesota has been found a good sailer, but 
her engines have performed badly... . Thomas 
Crawford, the celebrated sculptor, was born in 
this city in 1813. He died in London, October 
10, 1857. His remains were brought here and 
interred in Greenwood Cemetery, where his 
friends intend to erect a monument to his mem- 
ory. ... Funeral services on oceasion of the 
death of Mrs. Ann Wilkins, for many years a 
missionary teacher in Africa, were held in this 
city on the 14th of December. She was a faith- 
ful laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, and her mem- 
ory is precious. 

The long-contested Parish Will Case was decided 
by Surrogate Bradford in December last. The de- 
cision is virtually in favor of the contestants, the 
brother and two sisters of the decedent. Mrs. Par- 
ish will have nearly a million of dollars, and the 
costs are to be paid out of the estate. . . . Colonel 
Sumner’s trial, for events occurring under his 
command in Kansas, last season, has been con- 
eluded at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, by a sen- 
tence of four months’ suspension and a repri- 
mand by the commander-in-chief. ‘The finding 
was simply on the ground of harshness and want 
of consideration, and nothing affecting his char- 
acter as a gentleman. Lieutenant-General Scott 
has confirmed the finding of the court, but re- 
mitted the penalty. It is understood that Colo- 
nel Sumner will at once bring charges against 
General Harney, president of the court-martial, 
and Assistant Adjutant-General Deas, from whom 
the charges against him emanated ; and a court- 
martial will be probably convened for their 
trial... . The new Canadian Ministry, about 
which so many jokes have been cracked, as com- 
posed of eleven lawyers and an auctioneer, has 
already dissolved; having been composed, it is 
said, of a heterogeneous mass, without any bond 
of union. A general election is anticipated. . 
The Intelligence from the Utah expedition is of a 
most painful and troublesome character. Six 
hundred cattle had been run off by the Mormons, 
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almost in sight of Colonel Alexander’s c retinal 
It was expected that three divisions of troops, 
under Colonels Alexander, Johnston, and Cook, 
would soon be concentrated, and Governor Cum- 
mings had expressed his intention to push on to 
Salt Lake city, if possible, before the setting in 
of winter, and take with him the other te srritorial 
ofiicers. One slight but indecisive skirmish 
had taken place between the Mormons and part 
of the United States troops ... Late Mexican 
news represent the situation of Comonfort as 
materially improved, and several successes won 
against the pronunciados at Puebla and other 
points. Comonfort and the Council were duly 
instalied in their new powers on the lst Decem 
ber. . Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, of this city, has 
very generously tendered to the Police Commis- 
sioners the use of an unoccupied building be 
longing to him, at No. 
sleeping place for the poor during the winter. 
° T Will of the Hon. George Washington 
Parke Custis has just been admitted to probate. 
sy it he provides for the freeing of all his slaves, 
five or six hundred in number, within five or 
six years The Legislature of South Carolina 
has’ indefinite ‘ly postponed all its resolutions 
and reports in reference to Kansas. A letter 
Jrom Halifax says, Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
promoted to the Governorship of Malta, is to be 
succeeded here by the Earl of Mulgrave, who 
leaves England in January. The contract 
Sor building the new Arsenal on Seventh Ave nue, 
tor the State, has been awarded to Mr. Richard 
Cabrow, Jr., his bid for the work, sixty-three 
thousand seven hundred dollars, being the low- 


he 


est. The ship Abbey Brown, Captain O. L. 
Dearse, arrived at this port, with a valuable 
cargo from Marseilles, narrowly escaped ship 
wreck on the voyage, by losing the rudder, 
when thirty days out. Two rudders were suc 
cessively made and lost; but the third, con- 
structed out of most scanty materials, held out 
until the vessel came safely i ito port. Her sea- 
made rudder, number three, was an object of much 
curiosity and admiration. Delegate Con- 
vention was held at Lawrence, Kansas, on the 
2d December, Governor Robinson in the chair. 


Resolutions were passed repudiating the Le 
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om gen Constitution, and demanding that both 
that and the Topeka one should be submitted 
to the people. Resolutions were also passed 
thanking Secretary Stanton for calling together 
the legislative body. On the re-assembling of 
Congress after the Christmas recess, Mr. Pugh, 
of Ohio, introduced into the Senate a bill 

the admission of Kansas, which was referred to | 
the Territorial Committee. It provides for ~ 


admission of Kansas under the Lecom pton C 
stitution, and requires that the clause re lative 
to slavery shall be submitted to a direct vote 
of the people on the seventh of April next; also, 
that the Constitution shall not be construed so 
as to impair the right of the people to alter or 
amend it at any time. 

In England financial matters were more quiet. 
On the third of December the English Parlia- 
ment was opened by the queen in person, in a 


speech displaying no points of great interest. 
No remarks were made in it indicating the 
course which would be pursued in Indian af. 
fairs, though it was currently reported that very 
soon after the meeting of Parliament a move- 
ment would be made for the abrogation of the 
} ast Faas 1 Company's government, and the 
placing of India under the direct control of the 
crow! The idea seemed to meet with the most 
general favor in England. The hancello 
of the Exchequer has introduced a 1 of in 
demnity for the Bank of England ir i House 
of Commons, and steps were to be taken, a 








as possible, for the relief of all the moneyed in- 
terests of the kingdom. A Deputation had 
waited upon Lord Clarendon to remonstrate 
against the immigration slave-trade now being 
carried on by the French from the west coast of 
Africa, and requesting that a remonstrance 
should be made to the French government on 
the subject. Lord Clarendon, in his reply, 
strongly deprecated the trade, did not believe 
that it would be carried to much greater length, 
and promised to use the whole legitimate influ- 
ence of the government against it. Another 
move is at once to be made in Parliament for the 
admission of the Jews, and again there is a be- 
lief expressed by many that it will be success 
ful. The national balance sheet of Great 
Britain for the past year has been issued. The 
gross income was seventy-one million one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight thousand six hundred and 
sixty. vo pounds, and the expenditure was less by 
a sum of four hundred and eighty-four thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six pounds. The army 
and navy took upward of twenty-five millions, and 
the Persian expedition is set down as hs ane 
cost nine hundred thousand. At latest : 
counts the people of M: idrid were ecngieleks 
taken up with presenting congratulatory ad- 
dresses to the queen on the occasion of the birth 
of a prince royal. Queen Christina had sent a 
most affectionate dispatch to her daughter on 
the happy event. The Spanish-Mexican dispute 
was, at Weest dates, in a train of diplomatic ad 
justment. On the twenty-fifth of January 
Prince William of Prussia was to be married to 
the Princess Royal of England... . The Rua 
sian Government have issued an ukase prohibit 
ing the taking of whales within the waters of 
thei ir Asiatic posse ssions, and sent a fleet to en 
force the order. It is believed that the 
will create some trouble with our whalers 
The act (final) settling the frontiers of Russia 
and Turkey in Asia was signed at Constantino 
ple on the fourth ult. . The latest accounts 
received from India were of a most gloomy 
character. There had been very severe fighting 
at Lucknow, during which General Outram was 
wounded. General Havelock was at one time 
surrounded by an immense force of Sepoys, 
and his position was most critical. He, 
ever, been relieved by Sir 
ampbell. . The launch of the 
t en further suspended. . An 
sador from Holland had arrived in London, 
and officially demanded the hand of the Prin 
cess Alice (fourteen years of age) for the Prince 
of Orange, son of the king, and heir apparent. ... 
The contractors for raising the sunken ships in 
the harbor of Sevastopol have abandoned the 
work. Several thousands of Sepoys are to 
be transported from India to the British West 
Indies, ten thousand of whom are destined for 
Deme rara, where their labor will be directed to 
the culture of cotton, rice, and tobacco. . A 
large meeting had been held in London, and res- 
olutions passed strongly favorable to the as- 
sumption of immediate control over the East 
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Indian possessions by the British government. 
In Parliament no direct move had been made to 
that end. It was evident, however, that it 


would be at an early day, and equally evident 
that the movement would be combated by the 
whole power of the East India Company, who 
have no idea of relinquishing their prestige with 
out a tierce struggle. ... A decision has been 
given in the English Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
which in fact invalidates the marriage of any 
British subject with the sister of a deceased 
wife, not only in England, but in any foreign 

sion. The decision had excited some sur- 
and much feeling. 
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